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Today,  it’s  his  turn  to  have  a 
heart  attack. 

Tomorrow,  it  might  be  yours. 

Because  statistics  say  that 
one  out  of  every  five  men  who  see 
this  ad  will  have  a  heart  attack 
before  he's  sixty. 

A  grim  fact? 

Sure  it  is.  But  not  an  unalter¬ 
able  one.  Because  a  heart  attack 
can  be  prevented  ...  if  you  know 
how. 

And  that's  why  the  Tribune 


recently  published  a  series  called 
“What  You  Should  Know  About 
Heart  Disease."  A  series  that  won 
our  Science  Editor,  Ron  Kotulak, 
a  special  citation  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Board  of  Health. 

We  did  it  to  help  people  save 
themselves  from  heart  attacks. 

What’s  more,  the  series  was 
so  popular  that  we  had  it  spe¬ 
cially  reprinted  in  booklet  form. 

So  far,  we’ve  had  more  than 
90,000  requests  for  it. 


If  the  facts  in  our  booklet 
save  just  one  percent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who’ve  received  it,  nine  hun¬ 
dred  hearts  scheduled  to  stop  will 
continue  to  beat. 

If  you’d  like  to  give  your 
heart  an  extra  chance,  drop  us  a 
note. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  our  booklet. 

ChicagoTribune 


in  every  great  city 

you'll  find  a  great  newspaper  .  .  . 
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As  a  major  cornerstone  of  South 
Florida  . . .  stimulating  it  to  greater 
achievement,  provoking  it  to  re¬ 
sponsible  leadership  and  sharing 
its  destiny  of  growth  .  .  .  stands 
the  South's  largest  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  newspaper. . . . 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

photography  by  tom  McCarthy 
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clowns  look  better 


Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 

Clear,  dependable  reproduction.  That's  what  you  get 
every  time  with  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS.  To  provide 
you  with  quality  reproduction,  CERTIFIED  constantly 
searches  for  and  develops  better  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  mat  manufacture.  No  wonder  our  selection 
of  mats  are  used  and  praised  throughout  the  industry. 
There's  Blue  Ribbon  for  difficult  conditions;  Silvertone 
will  make  copy  and  ads  sing;  on  the  other  hand,  for 
faithful  presentation  under  a  great  variety  of  condi¬ 
tions,  use  the  largest  selling  mat  in  the  industry. 
Syndicate.  Yes,  insist  on  the  CERTIFIED  line — your 
hard  work  deserves  it! 


ayold  haphazard  reproduciion 


Honor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS;  SYNDICATE  for  job  work— 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-page  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE  for  quality  baked  work. 


Used  os  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 
Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation.  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

11- 13 — 28th  Annual  Convention.  Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Hotel 
Westward  Ho,  Phoenix. 

12- 18 — lOth  Annual  National  Press  Photographers  Cross-Country  Flying 
Seminar.  New  Everglades  Hotel,  Miami,  Fla.,  Nov.  12:  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  14;  Lassen  Motor  Hotel,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Nov. 
16:  Student  Union  Building.  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Nov.  18. 

13- 15 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel. 
Philadelphia. 

14- 15 — Annual  Fall  meeting  of  the  Iowa  APME  Association.  Des  Moines. 

14- 15 — Advertising  Research  Foundation.  New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

15- 16 — International  Federation  of  Publishers  and  Editors  (FIEJ)  Technical 
Conference,  Paris  and  Miami,  Fla. 

15- 18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention.  Minnaapolis-St.  Paul. 

16- 18 — Mary-Delaware  Press  Association  Newswriting  Short  Course,  State 
Office  Building,  Annapolis,  Md. 

16- 18 — Florida  Press  Association.  St.  Lucie  Country  Club,  St.  Lucie  Florida. 

17- 18 — Arkansas  Associated  Press  Association  fall  meeting,  Bella  Vista 
Village. 

17 — Texas  Press  Association.  Advertising  Convention.  Oasis  Motor  Hotel, 
Bay  City,  Texas. 

19-20- — Kansas  and  Missouri  AP  Members.  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas  City 
Mo. 

19 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Advertising  clinic.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

DECEMBER 

1-2 — AP  Members  of  Wisconsin,  Pflster  Hotel.  Milwaukee. 

3-15 — Seminar  for  City  Editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

8- 9 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  Winter  meeting,  Bir¬ 

mingham,  Ala.,  Parliament  House. 

9 —  Texas  Press  Association.  News  and  photo  conference.  Koko  Inn.  Lub¬ 
bock,  Texas. 


JANUARY 

5 — Virginia  Associated  Press  Newspaper  annual  meeting.  Hotel  John 
Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

5-6 — Virginia  Press  Association  mid-Winter  meeting.  Hotel  John  Marshall, 
Richmond. 

7-11 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  annual  convention.  New 
York  Hilton. 

7-19 — Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  American  Press  Institute.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York. 

18- 20 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19- 20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association  convention.  El  Rancho  Hotel,  Gallup, 
New  Mexico. 

19-20 — Texas  Press  Association  Winter  Meeting.  Fairway  Motor  Hotel. 
McAllen,  Tex. 

19-21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

21-Feb.  2 — Seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (over  50,000 
circulation).  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


FEBRUARY 

8-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
13-14 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  Winter  Convention.  Statler 
Hilton,  Buffalo. 

11-23 — Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

29-March  2 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association  Winter  Convention. 
Hotel  Dupont,  Wilmington,  Dela. 


MARCH 

1-2 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  meet¬ 
ing.  Voyager  Inn,  Greensboro,  N.C. 
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1877...  C/rculation— 

7887...  C/nculation— 

7897...  Circulation  — 

W07...  Circulation  — 

1317...  C/rculation  — 

7327...  ^Vircufation  — 

7937...  Circulation 

/S47...  l^/rculatm  - 

/^/...  C/jfcolation- 

/^..C//Ciilation-M^ 


Ninety  years  of  continuous  growth— in  circulation,  advertising,  readership 
and  reputation.  Sunday  circulation  now  600,357.  Daily  circulation  467,505. 


Rtprtstnttd  by:  6«n«ral— Sawyer.  Ferguson,  Walker.  Financial — Grant  Webb  &  Co. 
Hotels  li  Resorts— Hal  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida),  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.).  Mrs.  Johnnie 
Albertson  (New  England).  G.  Enriquez  Sin>oni  (Mexico).  Comics— Puck.  Rotogravure- 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  International— Newsweek-intemational  (Asia),  inter¬ 
national  Herald  Tribune  (Europe). 


★  ★  ★ 


Art  Grammi  briags  h 
colorhil  ite  nt 
nincle  of  higb-spoed 
Rotogriwire  priitiog 
for  fboso  distiogoisbed 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Buffalo  Courier- Express 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Pittsburgh  Press 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Toledo  Blade 
Youngstown  Vindicator 

All  have  discovered  new  sources  of  linage  revenue  and  in¬ 
creased  circulation  through  locally  edited  magazines  printed 
by  Art  Gravure. 

Most  run  on  Sunday.  Two  of  the  above  distinguished  news¬ 
papers  also  publish  TV  magazines  printed  by  Art  Gravure. 

Art  Gravure  representatives  would  like  to  talk  with  editors, 
publishers  or  business  managers  who  do  not  already  publish 
locally  edited  rotogravure  supplements.  We  will  describe  our 
high-quality  rotogravure  reproduction,  quick  production  and 
fine  service,  plus  the  linage  picture  you  may  expect.  Just  write 
or  phone  Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio,  1845  Superior 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  0,  44114.  Phone  216-861-1750. 


lewspopers: 


l^aii  ^rwin  ^  (^oiv 
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CUPID'S  ROLE  can  be  essayed  In  a  newspaper  editor,  chief 
of  whose  qualities  must  be  vast  versatility.  For  example, 
Editor  Wallace  Carroll,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Tu'in-City  Sentinel,  several  months  ago  was  walking  along 
New  York’s  57th  Street  (on  which  I’ve  lived  for  23  years) 
w'ith  John  Ehle,  Winston-Salem  author  of  a  number  of  novels. 
Wallace  suggested  they  stop  in  for  a  visit  at  the  apartment  of 
Sam  and  Bella  Spewack,  playwrights,  and  there  they  met  Rose¬ 
mary  Harris,  the  English  stage  and  screen  star.  Miss  Harris 
flew  from  Paris,  where  she  has  been  making  a  movie  with 
Rex  Harrison,  the  other  day  and  she  and  John  Ehle  were 
married  and  are  living  in  the  Old  Salem  restoration.  .  .  . 
Speaking  of  movies,  you  could  see  copies  of  the  old  New  York 
Sun,  Graphic,  Chronicle,  WorUl  and  American  being  sold  the 
other  day  on  New  York’s  Blast  26th  Street,  where  United  Artists 
was  screening  “The  Night  Tliey  Raided  Minsky’s”  in  a  1925- 
style  set.  .  .  .  Another  movie  note:  A  weekly  newspaper  last 
week  received  a  letter  from  a  movie  theater  manager  asking 
that  this  paragraph  be  deleted  from  an  ad:  “It’s  dirty — a  com¬ 
bination  of  lust,  impotency,  vulgarity,  nudity,  neuroses,  bru¬ 
tality,  voyeurism,  hatred  and  insanity  that  culminates  in  mur¬ 
der!”  To  be  substituted  was  this  quote  from  Milton  Berliner, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News:  “Iipaginative  and  powerfully 
dramatic.  Elizabeth  Taylor,  as  the  sensuous  wife  of  an  indif¬ 
ferent  husband,  could  well  be  nominated  for  another  Oscar  for 
the  compelling  way  she  brings  the  role  to  life.  It  is  a  movie 
that  will  hold  you  on  the  edge  of  your  seat  from  the  beginning 
to  end.” 


Daily  Debt 

How  much  we  owe  the  daily  sheet 
We  grab  as  soon  as  it  hits  the  street: 

W  ithout  it  we  would  never  know 
Which  party’s  man  is  friend  or  foe. 

When  daylight  saving  begins  or  ends. 

How  high  or  low  the  market  trends. 

When  tides  are  high,  and  when  to  vote, 

—Or  write  that  editor  a  note. 

^Marian  Uoodman 

— Editor  Vermont  Royster,  Wall  Street  Journal,  writing  in 
Silurian  News,  published  by  an  organization  of  veteran  New 
York  City  newspapermen,  charges  that  the  dry  rot  that  attacked 
New  York  newspapers  over  the  years  was  too  much  nostalgia  for 
the  old  way  of  doing  things.  He  writes:  “To  put  the  matter 
briefly,  the  newspaper  industry  is  about  the  only  one  in  America 
that  made  no  important  technological  progress  from  about  1880, 
the  date  of  Mergenthaler’s  handy-dandy  gadget,  until  the  day 
before  yesterday.”  He  foresees  a  glorious  day  ahead  if  editors 
and  reporters  learn  the  use  of  new  tools  available  and  do  not 
leave  their  use  in  the  hands  of  technicians.  ...  A  hippie 
journal,  Underground  Gazette,  lists  this  staff:  Suzy  Cream- 
cheese,  entertainment  editor;  Shirley  Tempel,  morals  editor; 
Tim  Leery,  travel  editor;  Huntington  Hampton,  money  editor. 
.  .  .  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  two  daily  newspapers,  the  Union 
and  the  evening  Daily  News.  A  News  eight-column  banner  read: 
“Pope,  Patriarch  Pray  For  Union.”  The  headline  was  tacked 
on  the  Union’s  bulletin  board  with  this  note  appended:  “Thanks, 
the  Staff.” 


Pensioner's  Plaint 

If  now  your  pay  check  fails  to  stretch 
And  bills  bring  on  some  tension^ 

Just  wait  till  you  retire,  my  friend. 

And  try  to  stretch  your  pension. 

^Lawrence  A.  Barrett,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 
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THE  ANATOMY  OF  A  SELLING  FORCE! 


opportunity: 

(oi  /ar  tu'nati,-too'-),  n.,  />/.-ties 
an  appropriate  or  favoral)le  time 
or  oceasion. 

OpportUNYTy 


The  built-in  magic  of  this  word  for  advertisers 
is  UNYT  because  UNYT  fills  the  evening  circu¬ 
lation  gap  where  you  need  it  most  in  the  affluent 
segment  of  the  N.Y.-N.J.  Metropolitan  area. 

UNYT  ...  reaches  and  sells  843,123  higher 
income  suburban  families  every  day,  morning 
and  evening. 

Nov/  in  New  York,  the  opportUNYTy  is  greater 
than  ever.. .and  it’s  all  yours  thru... 

UNYT 

the  combined  selling  force  of  the 
Long  Island  Press  •  Long  Island  StarJournal 
Staten  Island  Advance  •  Jersey  Journal  •  Star-Ledger 

Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 


editorial 


Appraise  at  Will 

Rep.  William  L.  Himgate  ot  Missouri  conducietl  what  he  called  a 
“jX)H”  ol  all  Representatives  and  Senators  to  tletermine  their  at¬ 
titudes  toward  media,  their  pertonuance  and  their  representatives. 
Then  he  held  a  press  conference  to  aiinounce  the  results  stating  that 
many  meml)ers  of  Congress  favor  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics  for 
news-gathering  jtersonnel  accredited  to  co\er  that  body. 

Rep.  Himgate  thought  that  because  “the  conduct,  qualifications, 
efficiency  and  ethics  of  Congressmen  are  frequently  a  matter  of  journal¬ 
istic  interest  a  reverse  appraisal  might  jjrove  interesting.’’ 

Interesting,  of  course,  and  we  hope  Congressmen  will  continue  to 
appraise  at  will  the  performance  of  newsmen,  as  well  as  their  own. 
But  consideration  of  a  tmle  of  ethics  implies  rules,  conditions,  re¬ 
straints  and  penalties  and  has  no  place  as  a  cjualification  for  rejxirting 
the  activities  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas  the  poll  was  made  among  all 
533  Representatives  and  Senators  only  1.50,  or  2S%,  replied.  The  91 
who  said  they  would  favor  a  ccxle  of  ethics  “to  be  adopted  f.)r  ap 
plication  to  all  radio,  tv  and  newspajjer  personnel  accredited  to  the 
House  and  Senate  galleries’’  represents  17%  of  all  members. 

I'he  wording  of  Rep.  Hungate’s  ijuestion  is  somewhat  sinister.  The 
word  “adopted”  imjdies  adoption  bv  C^ongress  and  the  word  “applica¬ 
tion”  indicates  application  by  Ckingrcss  to  the  press.  Such  a  stej>  would 
lie  tantamount  to  licensing  reporters  and  members  of  Congress  should 
realize  that. 

Police  Interference 


''The  kingilom  of  Cod  is  within  you.” 

— Luke  17:21 

Editor  &  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATf 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspeper  in  America 

With  which  has  bean  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22.  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Associates. 
Tony  Brenna.  Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman, 
Edward  Rapelti. 

Advertising  News,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr.. 

Advertising  Manager,  Ferdinand  Teubner;  Ad¬ 
vertising  Production  Manager,  Bernadette 
Borries. 


^I'he  growing  number  of  incidents  in  which  newsmen  have  been 
forcibly  restrained  by  jxjlice  from  covering  the  news  of  large-scale 
demonstrations,  sometimes  resulting  in  injury,  indicates  a  complete 
lack  of  understanding  by  the  average  policeman  of  a  reporter’s  func¬ 
tion  as  well  as  his  own  duty. 

The  protests  of  newsmen  and  newspapers  involved  should  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  combined  voices  of  every  professional  anil  trade  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  newspaper  husiness. 

At  this  moment  it  would  be  timely  for  every  newspaper  eilitor  to 
consult  with  his  local  police  officials  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  that 
should  be  filtered  down  to  all  members  of  the  jxrlice  forte  to  fore¬ 
stall  such  occurrences.  jioliceman’s  and  a  newsman’s  duty  in  serving 
the  public  should  not  conflict  and  sut  h  clashes  can  lie  avoided  by  the 
pro|>er  groundwork. 


Wait  a  Minute 

A  ITER  the  jxrlls  closed  on  Election  Day,  New  York’s  Governor 
Rockefeller  held  a  press  conference  to  discuss  the  defeat  of  the 
new  state  constitution  and  the  approval  of  the  transportation  bond 
issue.  Some  television  viewers  were  treateil  to  the  spectacle  of  the 
governor  “on  camera”  and  not  saying  a  word  for  a  full  minute  because 
another  camera  crew  hail  not  been  able  to  get  its  equipment  set  iqi 
in  time. 

We  wonder  if  the  governor,  or  any  other  public  official,  would  delay 
the  start  of  a  press  conference  while  a  newspaper  reporter  tried  to 
locate  his  pad  of  paper  anil  pencil. 
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Au'f  to  the  Publither  and  Promotion  Manager, 
George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director,  George  S.  McBride. 
Claxfitied  Advertising  Manager,  John  Johnson 
Librarian,  Jeanne  Colbert, 

Marketing  and  Research  Matiagar,  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

General  Offices — 850  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10022  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TWX  212 
867-7289. 

Treasurer,  William  J.  Teresky. 


BUREAUS 

Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey.  Midwest  Editor. 
Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising 
Representatives;  360  North  Michigan  Ava.. 
60601.  Phone:  312-782-4898. 

Washington:  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 
1295  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004.  Phono:  202-628-8365. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc.. 
Advertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  94104. 
Phone:  415-421-7950. 

Los  Angelas:  Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc.,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative,  1830  West  8  St., 
90057.  Phone:  213-382-6346. 

London,  England:  Aian  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  England. 

6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  80,  1967 — 24,897 
Renewal  rate  77.6599 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member,  American 
Buiineas  Press  Inc. 
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'WHEN  WE  HAVE  ONE  FAMILY  IN  AN  APARTMENT  INSTEAD  OF  THREE,  I'LL  CONSIDER 
THAT  A  REAL  SOVIET  SPACE  SPECTACULAR' 

Fischet+i,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate 


letters 

JOBS  FOR  NEGROES 

Edward  Murrain''s  letter  (E&P,  Oct. 
14)  impels  me  to  state  another  side  to 
the  Jol)s  for  Negroes  picture.  When  Mr. 
Murrain  states  the  Negro  isn't  wanted 
in  creative  fields,  I  am  sure  he  speaks 
from  honest  experience,  hut  inasmuch  as 
he  now  heads  the  country’s  oldest  Negro 
advertising  agency,  his  joh  hunting  ex¬ 
periences,  I  assume,  date  hack  to  some 
years  before  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  As  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  puhlic  relations  for 
the  Slate  Commission  for  Human  Rights, 
he  should,  1  feel,  he  apprised  of  what  is 
happening  now  in  our  changing  climate. 

1,  too,  speak  from  experience  as  I’resi- 
dent  of  EEPCo,  Inc.,  Chicago,  an  Illinois 
licensed  employment  agency  specializing 
in  free  white  collar  jobs  for  Negroes.  I 
founded  FEPCo  well  over  three  years  ago 
as  a  division  of  my  35-year-old  public  re¬ 
lations  agency  to  serve  my  clients  who 
were  then  integrating  their  work  forces 
under  Civil  Rights.  FEPCo’s  initials  are 
taken  from  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission. 

In  these  past  three  years  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  calls  for  creative  people  to 
work  in  the  professions,  industry  and  the 
communications  arts.  Within  the  recent 
past  we  have  placed  several  men  with 
Chicago  area  radio  stations.  W'e  didn't 
call  them;  the  stations  called  us. 

Rut,  let’s  face  it.  Creative  people  are 
very  seldom  wanted  by  employers — at 
least  at  first.  Color,  race,  creed  aside,  each 
creative  persim  has  to  prove  himself. 
0.  0.  .McIntyre,  Walter  Winchell,  AI 
Capp,  etc.,  no  doubt  were  regarded  with 
less  than  tepid  desire  by  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  when  they  first  presented  them¬ 
selves  for  jobs.  Creative  people  have  al¬ 
ways  been  suspect.  They  are  imponder¬ 
ables.  There  is  no  way  to  measure  what 
they  will  he  able  to  do  in  exchange  for 
X  number  of  dollars.  Creative  people 
have  always  had  a  hard  time  getting  a 
foot  in  the  door. 

In  three  years  FEPCo  has  had  just 
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one  application  from  a  woman  seeking 
a  position,  preferably  as  a  columnist  on 
a  Chicago  newspaper.  She  is  in  her  mid¬ 
forties;  she  had  experience  writing  a 
woman’s  column  for  West  Coast  news¬ 
papers.  W'e  have  NOT  yet,  I  admit,  placed 
her;  and  I  am  sure  we  would  have  an 
equally  hard  time  placing  a  white  middle- 
aged  housewife  with  comparable  am¬ 
bitions. 

W'e  have  found  Chicago  advertising 
agencies  cooperative  and  eager  to  inter¬ 
view  qualified  applicants.  If  we  had  a 
dozen  Negro  girls  today  ambitious  for 
copywriting  careers,  who  could  type  60 
wpm  and  shorthand  110  wpm,  we  could 
place  every  one  of  them  in  advertising 
agencies.  Many  of  our  ad  agency  lady 
vicepresidents  got  their  start  just  that 
way — in  the  typists  pool.  As  for  good 
openings  on  Chicago  newspapers — they 
have  always  been  highly  coveted  oppor¬ 
tunities  at  a  premium — and  demanding 
fast  footwork  for  anyone — either  black  or 
white. 

I  categorically  repeat,  and  affirm  from 
FEPCo’s  experience  that  management  is 
eager  for  qualified  people — never  mind 
their  color — and  excellent  opportunities 
await  the  Negro  who  is  big  enough  to 
drop  his  belief  in  the  “double  standard” 
and  go  after  the  joh  he  wants  as  a  single 
standard  human  being. 

WILLIAM  A.  DASHO 
8  South  Michigan  Avenue, 

Chicago,  III. 

*  *  * 

MOST  DANGEROUS  MEN 

“Tabs  and  the  Magazine  Look”  (page 
32)  and  “Isaacs  said  that  ...  he  finds 
eager  agreement  with  the  thesis  that  we 
ought  to  be  moving  more  rapidly  toward 
the  concept  of  the  daily  news-magazine, 
that  there  ought  to  be  more  of  the  ‘why’ 
and  the  ‘how’  in  our  papers;”  (page  14) 
(E&P,  Oct.  21)  conveniently  groups  the 
trail  makers  of  the  primrose  path  for 
newspapers. 

If  editors  want  to  edit  magazines,  let 
them  go  to  work  for  magazines  and  leave 
newspaper  editors  to  edit  newspapers. 

Newspapers  are  not  magazines  and 
should  not  emulate  them. 

Americans  are  not  interested  in  a  daily 


newsmagazine,  they  are  interested  in  daily 
newspapers. 

They  do  not  want  more  “why  and  how” 
for  they  are  already  sick  to  death  of  too 
much  editorializing  in  so-called  news  col¬ 
umns.  By-lines  are  a  dime  a  dozen  and  a 
newspaper  that  indulges  in  dropping  the 
names  of  famous  correspondents  (I  de¬ 
liberately  do  not  use  the  word  “reporter”) 
all  over  its  pages  is  becoming  only  a  dis¬ 
tributor  of  the  long  opinions  of  famous 
writers  spun  around  a  three  word  news 
item.  It  is  destroying  itself,  its  identity,  its 
personality  by  promoting  umpteenth  by¬ 
liners,  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 

-Americans  want  their  papers  locally 
oriented,  locally  owned,  and  locally  edited 
with  editorial  opinion  not  masquerading 
as  “reporting  in  depth”  hut  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  where  they  can  argue  with  it. 

A  newspaper  is  unique  and  editors  who 
do  not  understand  their  uni(|ueness  and 
sit  at  a  desk  with  mouth  watering  over 
news-magazines,  their  slick  paper,  slick 
advertising,  and  slick  reporting  are  the 
most  dangerous  men  we  have. 

1  sav  hang  ’em,  everv  one! 

W.  J.  V  ALENTINE 

Publisher, 

Daily  Ledger-Gazette, 

Lancaster,  Calif. 

. . . 

Short  Takes 

Women’s  Page: 

He  said  he  and  Miss  Blank  play  to 
marry,  —  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
Traveler. 

• 

It  was  covered  with  wedding  bells  and 
a  picture  of  a  bridge  and  a  bridegroom. — 
Redlands  (Calif.)  Daily  Facts. 

• 

Her  second  husband  was  John  Blank, 
a  producer  who  died  in  1963,  all  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  going  to  charity. — Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times. 

• 

Lynda  Bird  said  they  played  much 
birdge  last  winter  and  had  their  first 
date  at  a  Peruvian  Embassy  dance. 
— Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News. 
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current,  we  will  send  revised  pages  to  THESAURUS  buyers 
at  least  four  times  a  year.  The  cost,  including  a  binder  and  a 
year’s  updating  service,  is  $225. 
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Congress 


Polled  On  News 


Ethics  of  Major  Media 


Survey  Shows  Some  Congressmen 
Favor  Code  For  Correspondents 

By  Luther  Hu8ton 


Washington 

Williams  Leonard  Hungate, 
Democrat  of  Missouri,  has  been 
a  member  of  Congress  a  few 
days  more  than  three  years. 
During  that  time  he  has  read 
much  of  the  press’s  evaluation  of 
Congress  but  very  little  of  Con¬ 
gress’s  evaluation  of  the  press. 

So,  because  he  thought  it  was 
time  to  find  out  what  the  solons 
thought  about  newspaper,  radio 
and  television  coverage  of  na¬ 
tional  issues  and  the  activities 
of  Congress,  he  took  a  poll.  He 
sent  questionnaires  to  433  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  (there  are 
two  vacancies)  and  100  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate.  He  got  150 
replies. 

A  key  question  asked  was 
“Would  you  favor  a  code  of 
ethics  to  lie  adopted  for  applica¬ 
tion  to  all  radio,  tv  and  news¬ 
paper  personnel  accredited  to 
House  and  Senate  galleries?” 

Of  those  that  replied,  91 
favored  such  a  code,  43  were 
opposed  and  11  expressed  no 
opinion. 

Rep.  Hungate  disclaimed  any 
idea  of  reforming  newspaper 
ethics.  “All  I  wanted  to  do,”  he 
said,  “was  to  find  out  what  Con¬ 
gress  thought  about  it.”  He 
definitely  disqualified  himself  as 
a  possible  author  of  any  code 
and  was  not  sure  that  Congress, 
itself,  should  write  one.  He  in¬ 
clined  to  the  belief  that  the 
media  should  write  its  own  code, 
and  police  it,  after  Congress  had 
set  standards  that  should  be 
followed. 

Hostile  Comment 

At  a  news  conference  at  which 
Rep.  Hungate  announced  the 
results  of  his  poll,  the  suggestion 
that  Congress  might  impose  a 
code  of  ethics  upon  the  news 
media,  drew  hostile  comments 
from  some  reporters.  Although 
committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  have  been  attempting  to 
draft  a  code  of  ethics  for  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  no  ac¬ 
ceptable  draft  has  been  sub¬ 


mitted.  Noting  this,  a  wire 
service  reporter  told  Rep.  Hun¬ 
gate  that  “we’ve  got  a  better 
code  of  ethics  than  you  have” 
and  a  television  reporter  wanted 
to  know  if  the  Congressman  was 
saying  “that  a  committee  of 
Congress  whose  members  refuse 
to  make  public  disclosure  of  their 
income  and  financial  status  are 
going  to  tell  me  to  make  mine 
public?” 

Rep.  Hungate  replied  that  he 
thought  “Congress  makes  many 
people  do  many  things  they 
don’t  want  to  do,”  and  that  he 
believed  an  ethical  code  for  the 
press  that  reports  on  Congress 
“would  better  enable  the  public 
to  analyze  the  objectivity  of 
those  making  the  report.” 

The  only  existing  code  for  re¬ 
porters  assigned  to  cover  the 
Houses  of  Congress  are  the  rules 
governing  admission  to  the  press 
galleries.  These  are  enforced  by 
the  standing  committee  of  corre¬ 
spondents,  elected  by  memliers  of 
the  galleries. 

Principal  Income 

These  rules  require  that: 

The  representatives  of  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  news  photographers 
must  l)e  bona  fide  correspondents 
“of  repute  in  their  profession.” 
Derive  their  principal  income 
from  news  correspondence.  Re¬ 
frain  from  engaging  in  paid 
publicity  and  promotion  work, 
and  not  engage  in  any  lobbying 
activity  while  a  member  of  the 
galleries. 

Rep.  Hungate  embraces  the 
Jeffersonian  tenet  that  it  would 
be  better  to  do  without  govern¬ 
ment  than  without  the  press. 
The  press,  he  says,  is  “a  de  facto 
part  of  the  government,”  al¬ 
though  not  on  the  payroll,  and 
therefore  should  be  required  to 
conform  to  standards  consonant 
with  its  responsibility  to  inform 
the  public  of  how  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  doing  its  job.  Conceiv¬ 
ably,  in  his  view,  that  could  in¬ 
volve  disclosure  of  details  of 


correspondents’  professional  con¬ 
nections  and  incomes. 

In  his  questionnaire,  the  con¬ 
gressman  asked  what  kind  of 
rating  his  colleagues  would  give 
newspapers,  television  and  radio 
on  their  coverage  of  national 
issues — excellent,  good,  fair  or 
poor. 

Eighteen  of  the  respondents 
rated  newspaper  coverage  as  ex¬ 
cellent,  56  called  it  good,  11 
thought  it  fair  and  29  called  it 
poor. 

Comparably,  for  radio,  the 
ratings  were  7  excellent,  58  good, 
62  fair  and  20  poor,  for  tele¬ 
vision  12  excellent,  47  good,  58 
fair,  and  32  poor. 

On  the  question  of  general 
newspaper,  television  and  radio 
coverage  of  Congressional  activi¬ 
ties,  4  respondents  classified 
newspaper  coverage  as  highly 
accurate,  79  called  it  reasonably 
accurate,  48  said  occasionally 
accurate,  9  called  it  seldom  ac¬ 
curate  and  6  said  it  was  rarely 
accurate. 

Using  the  same  criteria  for 
radio,  3  voted  highly  accurate, 
92  reasonably  accurate,  44  occa¬ 
sionally  accurate,  1  seldom  ac¬ 
curate  and  5  rarely  accurate. 
For  television  the  rating  was  2 
highly;  77  reasonably;  51  oc¬ 
casionally;  10  seldom  and  7 
rarely. 

The  statistics  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  Congressional  con¬ 
sensus  that  radio  does  a  better 
job  than  either  newspapers  or 
television  in  reporting  on  Na¬ 
tional  issues  and  Congressional 
activities. 

Rep.  Hungate  asked  his  col¬ 
leagues  opinion  of  the  Huntley- 
Brinkley  tv  reports  and  Drew 
Pearson’s  newspaper  columns. 
Eight  gave  Huntley-Brinkley  a 
highly  accurate  rating,  67  rea¬ 
sonably  accurate,  33  occasionally 
accurate,  21  seldom  accurate  and 
8  rarely  accurate.  For  Pearson 
the  figures  were  1  highly,  17 
reasonably,  51  occasionally,  27 
seldom,  and  52  rarely. 

Twenty-nine  listed  Evans  and 
Novak  as  the  news  columnists 
they  read  most  regularly:  20 
gave  David  Lawrence,  17  Pear¬ 
son,  13  James  Reston  and  10  Art 
Buchwald.  One  listed  Ann  Lan¬ 
ders  as  his  favorite. 

Asked  which  weekly  magazine 
they  would  choose  if  they  could 
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receive  only  one,  82  voted  for 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  33 
for  Newsweek  and  13  for  Time. 
The  Congressional  Quarterly  got 
five  votes  and  Life  and  the 
National  Observer  2  each. 

Although  they  were  not  asked 
to  comment,  many  Congressmen 
did,  and  somewhat  frankly.  One 
thought  that  “some  control 
should  be  put  on  radio,  tv  and 
newspaper  editorializing”  but 
did  not  explain  how  this  would 
conform  to  freedom  of  the  press. 

Another  said  that:  “The  press 
is  a  business.  At  times  its  inter¬ 
ests  as  a  business  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  consistent  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  it  liears  as  a  free 
system  with  constitutional  priv¬ 
ileges  and  sanctions.”  This  com¬ 
mentator  added. 

“There  are  certain  columnists, 
who  consistently  distort  the 
news.  While  their  columns  may 
bring  public  attention  to  certain 
issues  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  focused  so  dramatically,  they 
have  done  much  to  hamper  the 
tradition  of  ‘privileged  commu¬ 
nications’  with  members  of  their 
profession. 

Newspapers  Best 

“In  general,  I  think  all  of  the 
news  media  do  a  good  job  in 
covering  the  Congress  within  the 
limits  of  each  medium,”  another 
member  commented.  “The  news¬ 
papers  over-all  are  the  best  be¬ 
cause  they  can  devote  the  space 
to  the  subject  on  a  daily  basis.  I 
say  this  with  respect  to  the 
major  papers — the  New  York 
Times,  the  Waslihigtoji  Post  and 
the  Washington  Star, 

“Television  and  radio  news 
coverage  are  less  comprehensive 
and  many  of  the  major  newsmen 
in  the  electrical  media  acknowl¬ 
edge  this.  On  certain  subjects, 
however,  television  news  exceeds 
the  newspapers.  This  happens 
with  the  so-called  ‘in  depth’ 
pieces  the  three  networks  will 
utilize  frequently,  radio  news  is 
rarely  more  than  the  headlines 
and  should  not  be  expected  to  be 
much  more  than  that. 

“I  would  add  that  the  intelli¬ 
gent  reader  (if  he  wishes  to 
remain  that  way)  must  read  and 
listen  to  more  than  one  source 
for  the  sake  of  accuracy.  This 
presents  a  time  problem  but 
there  is  no  other  solution.” 

The  commentator  quoted 
above  did  not  think  the  press 
should  be  restricted  by  a  con- 
gressionally-imposed  code  of 
ethics. 

“I  oppose  a  ‘code  of  ethics’  for 
Congressional  reporters  because 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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LINCOLN  JOURNAL  100 

Moyers  Decries  Deep 
Division  Over  Viet 


Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  government  and  the  press 
have  a  special  responsibility  to 
restore  meaning  to  the  debate 
over  Vietnam,  Bill  1).  Moyers, 
publisher  of  Newsday,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  asserted  at  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the 
Lincoln  Journal. 

Moyers  formerly  wa.s  White 
House  press  secretary  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson. 

“It  is  a  debate  increasingly 
marked  by  lielligerence  on  both 
sides  as  men  of  different  views 
feel  compelled  to  identify  the 
opponent  as  Mephistopheles,” 
said  Moyers. 

“Because  proponents  and  op¬ 
ponents  alike  have  permitted  the 
debate  to  descend  to  the  level  of 
the  virtuous  versus  the  villain¬ 
ous,  deep  divisions — deeper  than 
those  that  would  ordinarily  be 
the  consequence  of  war — are 
spreading  through  the  country. 

“Vietnam  ought  to  lie  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  serious,  sustained  debate 
between  mature  people;  it  is  not 
a  subject  for  the  fanatics  or 
adolescents.  It  should  be  the 
way  of  making  sense  together, 
not  a  way  of  knocking  each 
other  senseless.  As  the  bitter¬ 
ness  increases,  the  country  will 
suffer. 

“Ironically,  Iwth  sides  are 
hurting  their  own  cause  prob¬ 
ably  without  knowing  it.  The 
more  the  Left  screams  at  Lyndon 
Johnson,  the  more  likely  Ho  Chi 
Minh  is  to  anticipate  that  the 
President  will  be  replaced  next 
year  by  a  less  tenacious  man. 

“.■\t  the  same  time,  the  more 
militant  the  sympathizers  of  our 
policy  in  .4sia  liecome,  the  more 
they  can  make  it  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  for 
but  one  result — unconditional 
surrender.  The  harder  positions 
freeze,  the  easier  it  becomes  to 
accuse  the  President  of  appease¬ 
ment  or  worse,  if  we  do  nego¬ 
tiate. 

“Vietnam  is  not  the  only  issue 
on  which  the  press  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  hav'e  failed  to  promote 
understanding,  but  it  is  the 
most  conspicuous.” 

Kxplain  and  Interpret 

Moyers  said  the  press  and 
government  are  equally  obli¬ 
gated  to  explain  and  interpret. 
He  added  that  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  press  to  content  itself 
with  reporting  and  reflecting  the 
violence  and  agony  in  our  life 


without  helping  people  find  a 
vision  of  a  better  one. 

“It  is  not  enough  for  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen  to  lie  told,  by  the 
government  as  well  as  by  the 
press,  that  what  he  doesn’t 
understand  is  good  for  him,”  the 
Newsday  publisher  asserted. 

Moyers  concluded  his  address 
with  a  warm  tribute  to  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Journal  on  its  lOOth  anni¬ 
versary,  saying  the  newspaper 
has  lieen  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
city’s  progress.  He  declared: 

“A  newspaper  that  exists  for 
the  sake  of  a  community’s  char¬ 
acter  has  to  l»e  willing  to  say  no 
and  to  live  independently. 

‘You  Are  I.iicky' 

“Y'ou  are  lucky;  you  have  that 
kind  of  paper. 

“A  newspaper,  like  a  public 
servant,  ought  to  give,  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  by  example,  the  clearest 
vision  of  what  a  community  can 
achieve  and  contribute. 

“Y'ou  are  lucky;  you  have  that 
kind  of  paper. 

“A  newspaper  must  not  neg¬ 
lect  the  admonition  to  ‘comfort 
the  afflicted  and  afflict  the  com¬ 
fortable.’ 

“Y'ou  are  lucky;  you  have  that 
kind  of  paper. 


Indio,  Calif. 

Judge  Merrill  Brown  of  the 
Superior  Court  ordered  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  Howard  H.  Hays  Jr., 
editor  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Ri ce rside  Prei^s-E n te r prise. 

The  order  was  held  up  by 
Riverside  County  Clerk,  Don 
Sullivan  and  his  brother,  County 
Counsel,  Ray  Sullivan. 

The  arrest  was  oidered  for 
what  the  judge  called  a  flagrant 
violation  of  an  order  to  appear 
in  court.  The  order  was  by  a 
telephone  call  from  the  judge’s 
secretary  and  by  a  letter  from 
the  judge,  and  not  by  any  regu¬ 
lar  court  process.  Hays  did  not 
appear  on  advice  of  counsel. 

Judge  Brown  said  he  ordered 
Hays  to  appear  in  connection 
with  a  Press-Enterprise  edi¬ 
torial  on  Palm  Springs  Indian 
guardianships,  which  are  pres¬ 
ently  under  Judge  Brown’s 
jurisdiction,  and  which  hav’e 
been  under  investigation  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior. 

The  editorial  said  investiga¬ 
tions  by  both  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Press-En- 


“A  newspaper  that  is  really 
good  collaborates  and  provokes 
public  officials  to  focus  on  clear 
objectives  and  to  mobilize  com¬ 
munity  action  to  attain  them. 

“Y'ou  are  lucky;  you  have  that 
kind  of  paper. 

“A  newspaper  cannot  permit 
people  to  lie  innocent  bystanders 
in  the  salvation  of  their  com¬ 
munities. 

“Y'ou  are  lucky;  you  have  that 
kind  of  newspaper. 

“Because  you  have  that  kind 
of  paper,  I  am  glad  to  tie  with 
you  tonight.  Lincoln  would  not 
be  Lincoln  without  the  Journal.” 

Too  Much  M’orry 

Earlier  in  his  address,  Moyers 
said  he  believed  the  government 
and  the  press  worry  too  much 
about  their  relationship  to  each 
other. 

“The  President’s  task  is  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  state  to  the 
liest  of  his  ability,  and  the  job 
of  the  press  is  to  find  out  all  it 
can  about  what  is  going  on,”  the 
speaker  said.  “There  is  bound 
to  lie  tension  between  them. 

“.As  most  of  us  know,  truth  is 
generated  by  encounter  as  fire 
is  made  by  rubbing  together  two 
sticks,  and  the  encounter  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the 
press  has  always  produced  fire.” 

Moyers  also  observed: 

“The  sensitivity  of  Presidents 
and  public  officials  to  criticism,  I 
have  observed,  is  matched  only 
by  the  sensitivity  of  the  press  to 
criticism.  We  (publishers,  that 
is)  ought  to  lie  more  concerned 
about  this  than  public  officials. 


terprise  demonstrated  a  need 
for  law  enforcement  agencies  of 
the  state  to  investigate  the 
guardianship  program. 

When  the  editor  did  not 
appear,  the  judge  oidered  a 
bench  warrant  arrest  and  set 
bail  at  “two  bits” — 25f. 

“That’s  his  stature  in  my 
opinion,  considering  his  flagrant 
v’iolation  of  the  court,”  the  judge 
told  reporters  after  the  order 
was  issued  in  open  court. 

The  judge  later  relented  and 
said  he  will  not  pursue,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  his  proposal 
to  compel  the  editor’s  appear¬ 
ance  in  court. 

The  Press-Enterprise,  in  an 
editorial,  promised  readers: 

“The  newspaper  will  continue 
to  delve  into  the  guardianship 
program,  in  all  its  facets,  and 
continue,  in  keeping  with  its 
normal  responsibility,  to  report 
its  findings. 

“The  editors’  opinions — on  all 
subjects  of  their  interest  and 
concern — will  continue  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  traditional  and 
proper  place,  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  newspaper.” 


because  they  leave  office  while 
we  last  forever. 

“There  is  very  real  danger 
that  the  press  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  are  becoming  so  bitterly 
engaged  in  fighting  one  another 
that  they  will  have  little  energy 
and  little  emotion  left  for  the 
deeper  issues.  They  can  become 
obsessed  with  the  issues  between 
them  and  forget  that  both  have 
a  far  greater  obligation  to  the 
public  than  they  do  to  each 
other.” 

• 

Supreme  Court 
Reverses  W.  Va. 
Libel  Decision 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  threw  out 
(Nov.  6)  a  $5,000  libel  judgment 
won  by  a  West  Virginia  County 
clerk  against  the  publisher  of 
the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post- 
Herald. 

The  high  court  said  nothing 
in  the  record  reveals  “the  high 
degree  of  awareness  of  .  .  . 
probable  falsity”  the  court  has 
said  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  a  libel  judgment. 

The  niling  went  on,  “it  can¬ 
not  be  said  on  this  record”  that 
the  judgment  was  based  on 
proof  that  the  statements  “were 
published  with  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  of  whether  they  were  false 
or  not.”  This  referred  to  stand¬ 
ards  set  down  by  the  high 
court  in  earlier  decisions  re¬ 
garding  libel  actions  when  a 
public  official  or  a  public  figure 
is  involv’ed. 

The  publisher,  Beckley  News¬ 
papers,  had  told  the  court  that 
because  of  the  Hanks  award  it 
“cannot  engage  even  in  mild 
criticism  of  the  public  officials 
of  its  county  without  the  con¬ 
stant  fear  of  other  libel  suits.” 

The  judgment  had  been  based 
on  three  editorials  published  in 
the  Post-Herald  in  1962  after  C. 
Harold  Hanks,  clerk  of  the 
criminal  and  circuit  courts  of 
Raleigh  County,  announced  his 
intention  to  run  for  re-election. 

One  editorial  said  Hanks  had 
“managed  to  get  the  state  to 
pave  a  virtually  private  road  to 
his  dooi’way,”  the  second  criti¬ 
cized  his  opposition  to  fluorida¬ 
tion  of  the  city’s  water  supply 
and  the  third  said  he  “is  really 
a  rather  unsavory  character.” 

Hanks  sued  for  damages  and 
won  a  $5,000  judgment  after 
trial  by  jury  in  Wyoming  Coun¬ 
ty  Circuit  Court.  The  state  su¬ 
preme  court  made  the  June 
judgment  final  by  refusing  to 
review  it  last  May. 

Monday’s  decision  was  on  an 
appeal  by  Beckley  Newspapers 
Corp. 


Judge  Backs  Down  On  Arrest  Plan 
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Press  Handles  Gary 
Election  With  Care 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Among  those  successtul  !n  the  four-state  California  Circulation 
Managers  Association  election  were  (from  left):  Russell  A.  Barcroft, 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press,  secretary-treasurer;  Charles 
Lucchesi,  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian,  president;  Frank  Casanova, 
Tucson  (Aril.)  Citizen,  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Prank  Hoffman, 
San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times,  at  right,  named  third  vicepresident. 


Gary,  Ind. 

More  than  60  newspapermen 
from  cities  outside  Gary  plus 
nearly  20  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  of  the  Gary  Post- 
Tribune  converged  on  the 
nation’s  steel  capital  to  cover  a 
mayorial  election  this  week  that 
had  all  the  ingredients  for 
stark  drama. 

With  hundreds  of  Indiana 
National  Guardsmen  poised  on 
the  fringes  of  the  city  in  case 
of  possible  trouble  because 
a  Negro  was  running — and 
winning — for  mayor,  pleas  had 
been  made  by  the  Post-Tribune 
and  the  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  parties  for  an  orderly 
election.  It  was  just  that. 

Final  returns  showed  Richard 
G.  Hatcher,  34-year-old  lawyer, 
former  city  councilman  and 
former  Lake  County  prosecutor, 
the  winner  without  the  regular 
Democratic  party  support,  over 
Joseph  B.  Radigan  47,  a  Gary 
furniture  retailer,  by  a  count  of 
39,3.30  to  37,941 — a  margin  of 
1,.389  votes. 

“Irrcgularilies” 

The  day  after  the  Tuesday 
election  newsmen,  including  a 
large  outpouring  of  tv  and  radio 
news  personnel,  covered  a  noon 
press  conference  at  which  Radi¬ 
gan  said  he  would  present  vot¬ 
ing  “irregularities  to  the  federal 
and  state  courts  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Gary  citizens.”  He 
said  he  would  ask  that  the  FBI 
'oe  brought  into  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 

He  .said  he  was  not  aware  of 
what  the  federal  court  meant 
when  it  had  made  a  “partial  in¬ 
vestigation”  of  vote  irregulari¬ 
ties  prior  to  the  election. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lake  County 
Election  Board  had  certified 
Hatcher  as  the  winner. 

Newsmen  were  aware  on 
reaching  Gary  that  the  city- 
had  experienced  no  racial  dis¬ 
orders,  aside  from  some  marches 
in  connection  with  school  in¬ 
tegration. 

Largely,  said  James  Rasmu- 
sen,  managing  editor  of  the 
Post-Tribune,  this  has  been  due 
to  the  high  economic  level  of  the 
populace — 180,000 — of  which  55 
per  cent  is  Negro. 

“It  is  this  economic  level  that 
prevents  people  from  blowing 
their  stacks,”  he  said. 

The  Post-Tribune,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Gary  Urban 
League,  set  up  a  telephone 


service  for  the  city  in  an  effort 
to  stop  rumors  before  they 
could  cause  undue  alarm. 

Rasmusen  credited  this  check¬ 
ing  service  with  helping  to 
maintain  order.  The  two  candi¬ 
dates  pleaded  with  the  voters 
and  their  supporters  not  to 
demonstrate  no  matter  what  the 
result.  And  the  presence  of 
hundreds  of  Gary  policemen  and 
Indiana  state  police  had  a 
quieting  effect. 

Newsmen  and  women  shuffled 
between  headquarters  of  the  two 
candidates  and  the  Gary  City 
Hall  far  into  Tuesday  night 
getting  and  analyzing  returns 
which  at  times  were  at  wide 
variance  largely  because  the 
city  election  machinery  and  the 
Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  were  not 
counting  the  same  precincts  si¬ 
multaneously. 

The  Post-Tribune  used  un¬ 
marked,  private  cars  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  focal  election  spots  and 
warned  photographers  to  be 
careful  and  keep  from  accentu¬ 
ating  the  looming  problems, 
Rasmusen  said. 

Some,  not  regular  Post- 
Tribune  staffers,  were  hired 
specifically  to  assist  newspaper 
personnel  in  covering  the  elec¬ 
tion,  which  was  described  as  the 
quietest  in  Gary  in  many  years, 
although  vote  totals  set  a  record. 

“Safety  of  the  employes  was 
liaramount  in  our  thinking 
while  setting  up  our  coverage 
machinery,”  according  to  Ras¬ 
musen, 

There  was  the  usual  pushing, 
shoving  and  shouting  at  Radi¬ 
gan  headquarters  when  news- 
l)aper  reporters  and  tv  and 
radio  men  sought  to  inten-iew 
the  candidate. 

.Single  Incident 

One  incident  occurred  live  on 
Gary  radio  station  WWCA 
when  A1  Evans,  an  announcer, 
attempted  to  get  Radigan  to 
his  microphone  while  Lou  Pal¬ 
mer,  Chicago’s  American  re¬ 
porter  was  talking  with  him. 

Palmer  shouted  that  he  had 
a  right  to  talk  with  Radigan 
while  the  candidate  insisted  that 
he  wanted  to  speak  to  Garyites 
on  a  local  station.  Evans  told 
his  audience  that  Palmer  blew 
cigar  smoke  in  his  face  and  that 
“all  Chicago  reporters  could  go 
to  - well  ...” 


Annenberg 
Leaves  Times 
Mirror  Board 

Walter  H,  Annenberg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Tiiangle  Publications 
Inc.,  resigned  this  week  from 
the  board  of  the  Times  Mirror 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  to  “eliminate 
any  problems”  in  connection  with 
possible  anti-trust  action  in¬ 
volving  the  California  publisher. 

Annenberg  said  he  learned  re¬ 
cently  that  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  had  made  inquiries  indi¬ 
cating  it  was  studying  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  violation  of  Section 
8  of  the  Clayton  Act  dealing  with 
interlocking  directorates. 

Triangle  publishes  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  Xews,  Seventeen 
Magazine,  TV  Guide  and  other 
publications.  .Annenberg  was 
elected  to  the  Times  Mirror 
board  earlier  this  year,  but  never 
attended  a  meeting. 

In  Los  .Angeles,  Times  Mirror 
di.sclosed  that  it  had  received 
“an  inquiry”  from  the  Justice 
Depaitment  which  involved  an 
alleged  competitive  overlap  be¬ 
tween  Triangle’s  TV  Guide  and 
TV  Times,  a  weekly  magazine 
published  with  the  Sunday  Los 
Angeles  Times.  It  was  noted  that 
no  charges  had  been  made,  “it 
was  just  an  inquiry.” 

E&P  was  told  that  it  was 
.Annenberg’s  own  decision  to  re¬ 
sign  from  the  Times  Mirror 
board. 

Times  Mirror  was  ordered  re¬ 
cently  to  divest  itself  of  three 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  news¬ 
papers:  the  Morning  Sun,  the 
Evening  Telegram  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  Telegram.  The  Justice 
Department  had  questioned  the 


acquisition  in  March  1965, 
claiming  it  violated  both  the 
Sherman  .Act  and  Clayton  Act. 

Buying  Ban  .Argument 

Additionally,  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  wants  to  bar  the  Times 
Mirror  Co.  from  purchase  of  any 
part  of  any  southern  California 
newspaper  for  12  years,  except 
with  court  permission.  .Attorneys 
for  the  publishing  company  and 
the  government  will  meet  in 
court  Nov.  20  and  argue  a 
motion  by  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  to  amend  the  judgment. 

The  motion  would  amend  the 
Oct.  11  ruling  by  Judge  Warren 
J.  Ferguson  that  the  Times 
Mirror  Co.  divest  itself  of  the 
San  Bernardino  newspapers. 
Before  Ferguson  issued  his 
ruling,  the  government  had 
sought  to  bar  Times  Mirror  from 
buying  any  other  newspaper  in 
California. 

Ferguson  declined  to  issue 
such  an  injunction.  The  Times 
Mirror  Co.  has  said  it  would 
appeal  the  original  ruling. 

Specifically,  the  proposed 
motion  asks  the  court  to  enjoin 
and  restrain  the  publishing  firm 
from  “acquiring,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  any  stock,  assets  or 
other  interest  of  anyone  publish¬ 
ing  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  10 
counties  of  Southern  California 
.  .  .”  for  12  years  unless  the 
Federal  court  grants  permission. 

The  court  could  grant  permis¬ 
sion  only  if  it  ruled  acquisition 
“would  not  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  creat  a 
monopoly,”  the  proposal  states. 

• 

Child  Health  Column 

Dr.  Frank  Falkner,  chairman 
of  the  pediatrics  department  at 
the  University  of  Louisville 
School  of  Medicine,  is  writing  a 
biweekly  column  on  child  health 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
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That,  apparently,  was  the  only 
incident  of  fiaring  tempers. 
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Hassle  With  Police  Ends; 
Media  Rights  Emphasized 


San  Francisco 

A  Federal  suit  to  enjoin  police 
and  city  officials  of  trans-Bay 
Oakland  from  interfering  with 
newsmen  coverinp;  a  story  was 
dropped  here  (Nov.  1)  after 
both  si<les  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  the 
San  Franeiiico  Chronicle,  Chron¬ 
icle  Broadcasting  Co.  and  three 
newsmen  (Oct.  18)  during  anti¬ 
draft  demonstrations.  Newsmen 
charged  they  were  struck  and 
gassed  with  mace,  a  chemical 
spray,  by  Oakland  police  officers 
(see  Photography  Column,  page 
48). 

A  temporary  injunction  issued 
by  the  Federal  court  at  the  time 
the  suit  was  filed  also  was 
dropped  as  a  result  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  The  accord  includes  the 
provision  there  shall  be  further 
meetings  to  consider  implement¬ 
ing  procedures  regarding  news 
media-police  relationships. 

The  agreement  states  both 
police  and  news  media  have 
rights  and  obligations  to  the 
public;  that  police  have  the 
sworn  duty  as  well  as  the  right 
to  preserv’e  the  peace  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  lives  and  property  of  all 
persons,  including  those  of  news 
media. 

Further,  that  the  news  media 
have  the  right  to  perform  their 
traditional  role  in  the  gathering 
and  dissemination  of  news,  and 
also  that  the  right  of  the  news 
media  does  not  permit  them  to 
interfere  with  the  police  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

Joining  in  the  original  suit 
with  the  two  Chronicle  com¬ 
panies  were  Gordon  Peters, 
Chronicle  photographer;  Jerry 
Jensen,  KRON-tv  newscaster 
and  Terry  Morrison,  KRON 
television  cameraman. 

*  *  * 

INVESTIGATION  SOUGHT 

Washington 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild’s  International  Executive 
Board  has  called  on  federal, 
state  and  local  authorities  to 
launch  an  immediate  investiga¬ 
tion  into  police  attacks  on  news¬ 
men  reported  during  recent  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  Oakland  (Calif.) 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Guild’s  Executive  Board, 
meeting  at  Guild  headquarters 
here  called  for  an  inquirj'  to  de¬ 
termine  those  responsible  and  to 
“prevent  recurrence  anywhere 
of  incidents  that  interfere  with 
freedom  of  the  press  and  place 
newsmen  and  women  in  physical 
danger  from  the  forces,  whose 
job  it  is  to  protect  their  rights 
as  well  as  those  of  all  citizens.” 


International  vice  president, 
Barney  Peterson,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland  told  the  Board 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Guild 
local  is  preparing  documentation 
of  police  actions  for  public  pres¬ 
entation.  A  California  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  has  agreed  to 
hold  a  special  hearing  on  the 
treatment  of  newsmen  in  Oak¬ 
land  in  response  to  the  Local’s 
request  for  an  inquiry. 

The  International  Executive 
Board  said  the  reports  of  “un¬ 
provoked  and  deliberate  assaults 
by  city  and  state  police  upon 
clearly  identifiable  newspaper 
reporters  and  photographers, 
television  reporters  and  camera¬ 
men  and  other  press  representa¬ 
tives”  in  Oakland  “have  out¬ 
raged  all  who  adhere  to  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  First 
Amendment.” 

The  Board  also  cited  as 
“alarming”  other  reports  of  po¬ 
lice  actions  against  newsmen, 
including  the  arrest  of  two 
United  Press  International 
newsmen  during  antiwar  demon¬ 
strations  at  the  Pentagon  and 
the  use  of  acid-gas  against  a 
Columbus  reporter  attempting 
to  cover  a  demonstration  at  Ohio 
State  University. 

Said  the  Board: 

“A  democracy  such  as  ours, 
based  on  an  informed  electorate, 
on  its  citizens’  right  to  know,  is 
placed  in  serious  jeopardy  when 
newsmen  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  are  beaten  with 
clubs,  knocked  dowm,  kicked, 
sprayed  with  acid  gas  or  ar¬ 
rested  by  those  sworn  to  uphold 
and  protect  our  free  and  open 
society.” 

• 

Newspaper  Morgues 
Are  Given  Away 

The  clipping  libraries  of  the 
former  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  &  Sun  have  been  given 
to  New  York  University,  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  Herald  Tribune  morgue 
contained  more  than  14  million 
clippings  and  has  already  been 
installed  at  NYU.  The  picture 
file  of  World-Telegram  has  been 
deposited  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  its  morgue  arrived 
last  week  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

The  files  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  the  third 
newspaper  involved  in  the 
merger  that  created  the  former 
World  Journal  Tribune  are  still 
intact. 


WHITE  SHIRTS  IN  A  PRESSROOM?  Dynapure  Ink  MUt  Removal  Systems 
are  being  installed  on  all  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  presses  at  the  Miami 
Herald.  James  L.  Knight,  chairman  of  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  (right) 
and  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Herald,  demonstrated  the  safety  of  wearing  white  shirts  in  the  pressroom 
shortly  after  Dynapure  Systems  had  been  tested  and  proven  effective  on 
the  Herald's  74  all-white  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  press  units  and  42  color 
cylinders. 


Dynapure  Systems  Ordered 
For  All  Knight  Newspapers 


The  new’  look  in  American 
pressrooms  is  rapidly  becoming 
‘the  clean  look,’ — so  much  so 
that  in  the  future,  newspaper 
employees  may  be  able  to  wear 
white  shirts  with  no  fear  of  ink 
stains. 

Ink  mist,  costliest  and  most 
damaging  of  pressroom  impur¬ 
ities  in  time,  labor  and  health,  is 
being  eliminated  by  Goss  in¬ 
stalled  Dynapure  Ink  Mist  Re¬ 
moval  Systems  in  newspapers 
across  the  country. 

The  Goss  Co.,  division  of 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc., 
(MGD),  this  week  announced 
the  largest  order  for  Dynapure 
Systems  to  date — equipment  for 
a  total  of  164  press  units  and 
48  color  cylinders  from  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Installations  will  be  made  on 
all  letterpress  units  being  used 
to  print  newspapers  in  the 
Knight  group,  including  the 
Miami  Herald,  which  will  have 
systems  on  74  press  units  and 
42  color  cylinders  of  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  Mark  II  presses;  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  installations  on 
42  Headliner  Mark  I  units;  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  installa¬ 
tions  on  27  press  units  and  six 
color  cylinders,  and  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  and  News,  instal¬ 
lations  on  21  press  units. 

L.  J.  (Les)  Griner,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  production  for  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  placed  the 
order  for  the  Dynapure  Systems 
after  they  had  lieen  tested  and 
proved  effective  at  the  Miami 
Herald. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Herald,  said  that  some 
consideration  had  lieen  given  to 
painting  the  Herald’s  all-white 
Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  press 
units  a  dark  color.  “Keeping  the 


press  units  snowy-white  in  a 
pressroom  containing  ink  haze 
was  seemingly  a  hopeless  task,” 
he  says.  “For  eight  months  we 
kept  our  eyes  on  the  testing  of 
the  Dnyapure  System  by  other 
newspapers,  hoping  this  might 
prove  to  be  a  solution,”  Chap¬ 
man  noted. 

Late  last  year,  the  Goss  Co. 
entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Electro  Dynamic  division  of 
General  Dynamics,  to  sell  their 
line  of  Dynapure  Ink  Mist  Filter 
Systems  on  Goss  installed  equip¬ 
ment  or  as  optional  equipment 
on  Goss  letterpress  units  being 
installed. 

Goss  and  General  Dynamics 
instigated  a  research  test  proj¬ 
ect  in  conjunction  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  by  installing  a 
Dynapure  System  on  a  Tribune 
7-unit  Goss  Headliner  Mark  I 
press,  including  a  superimposed 
unit.  The  system  was  especially 
adapted  for  maximum  benefit  on 
Headliner  presses.  Rigid  tests 
were  made  and  results  were  so 
good  that  the  Tribune  placed  a 
second  order  for  Dynapure  Sys¬ 
tems  on  32  Mark  II  units  with 
six  superimposed  units,  six  ver- 
ticle  double  half-decks  and  six 
half-decks. 

The  Dynapure  System  re¬ 
moves  small  particles  of  ink  from 
the  air  through  a  filtration  sys¬ 
tem.  Filtration  is  accomplished 
by  a  centrifuging  action  created 
by  a  rotating  element  inside  the 
filter  unit.  When  the  ink 
particles  are  carried  by  air  into 
the  filter  unit,  the  rotating  ele¬ 
ment  causes  the  particles  to 
stick  together  and  liquify.  The 
liquid  then  flows  into  a  collection 
bottle  attached  to  the  under  side 
of  each  filter  and  the  clean  air 
is  discharged  back  into  the 
pressroom. 
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MAGAZINE  TRIO — Discussing  Ihe  forihcoming  spring  publicafion 
of  the  New  York  Magazine  are  George  A.  Hirsch,  publisher;  Clay 
Felker,  edifor;  and  Jimmy  Breslin,  who  will  be  writing  regularly  in 
the  magazine.  The  meeting  took  place  in  Breslin's  mid-town  Man¬ 
hattan  headquarters,  it  was  stated. 


High  Court 
Faces  CATV 
Questions 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  is  being 
asked  to  determine  key  questions 
as  to  the  future  of  the  com¬ 
munity  antenna  television  indus¬ 
try  that  could  have  an  impact 
upon  almost  every  home  in  the 
country  that  has  a  television 
set. 

The  questions  are:  Can  the  fed¬ 
eral  govemment  police  the  new 
CATV  industry?  Must  CATV 
operators  pay  for  material  they 
pick  up  from  the  air  waves  and 
cable  to  subscribing  home  own¬ 
ers? 

Each  side  of  the  controversy 
— the  existing  tv  broadcasting 
industry,  and  the  new  CATV 
field  —  claims  it  would  be 
wrecked  if  the  high  court  ruled 
against  it. 

One  case,  which  the  Court  has 
agreed  to  hear,  involves  three 
CATV  systems  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  It  reached  the  Court  on 
an  appeal  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  from  a  United  States 
district  court  ruling  in  San 
Francisco  that  cast  doubt  upon 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission’s  authority  to  regu¬ 
late  CATV. 

The  San  Diego  stations  were 
bringing  in  broadcasts  from  Los 
Angeles  stations  in  competition 
with  programs  televised  by  local 
stations.  The  FCC  sought  to 
block  the  operation  until  it  could 
assess  its  economic  sigpiificance 
but  the  San  Francisco  court  said 
the  regulatory  agency  exceeded 
its  authority. 

To  test  the  right  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  to  regulate 
CATV,  the  government  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  that 
tribunal  has  agreed  to  hear  the 
appeal. 

Two  Systems 

A  second  case  involves  two 
West  Virginia  systems.  A  fed¬ 
eral  court  in  New  York  held 
that  the  use  of  copyrighted 
movies  and  similar  material  con¬ 
stituted  an  unlicen.sed  public 
performance  of  the  material  for 
which  the  CATV  systems  should 
pay.  The  systems,  in  their  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  say 
that  a  five-channel  community 
antenna  system  would  receive 
each  week  more  than  1,500  tele¬ 
casts.  If  1,000  of  these  involved 
copyrighted  material  the 
charges  could  amount  to  $1  mil¬ 
lion  a  month.  No  CATV  opera¬ 
tion,  the  appeal  asserts,  could 
absorb  such  staggering  charges. 


agreed  to  hear  the  appeal  of  the 
West  Virginia  systems.  If  it 
does,  it  will  have  a  37-year-old 
precedent  to  guide  it. 

Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
ruled  in  a  1931  case  that  the 
practice  of  a  Kansas  City  hotel 
of  piping  radio  broadcasts  into 
guests’  rooms  constituted  a 
“performance”  which  made  the 
hotel  liable  for  copyright  dam¬ 
ages.  Copyright  holders,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  New  York  law’yer, 
Louis  Nizer,  contend  that  the 
Brandeis  judgment  is  controlling 
in  the  existing  legal  controver¬ 
sy.  The  CATV  operators  argue 
that  it  is  not. 

A  ruling  upholding  copyright 
liability,  according  to  the  CATV 
appeal,  would  place  that  indus¬ 
try  at  the  mercy  of  the  few 
companies  that  control  most  of 
the  television  copyrights  and 
would  increase  the  cost  of  tele¬ 
vision  viewing  for  millions  of 
Americans. 

Meantime,  Congress  is  con¬ 
sidering  revision  of  the  copy¬ 
right  laws  and  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  is  what  to  do  about  CATV. 

One  of  the  parties  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  what  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Congress  does,  lives 
at  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave.  One 
of  the  investments  of  President 
Johnson’s  family  is  a  CATV  sys¬ 
tem  in  Texas. 

• 

Hall  Takes  Charge 
Of  4  Otlaway  Papers 

Elton  P.  Hall,  publisher  of  the 
Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star,  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  Otta- 
way  Newspapers-Radio,  Inc., 
Lyndon  R.  Boyd,  president,  an¬ 
nounced. 

Hall  will  supervise  a  division 
consisting  of  four  of  the  eight 
Ottaway  daily  newspapers — 
three  in  New  England  and  the 
one  at  Oneonta. 

The  New  England  dailies  are 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Tunes,  the  Cape  Cod 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times,  and 
the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
Times. 

Vicepresident  Stephen  W. 
Ryder  continues  in  charge  of  the 
New  York-Pennsylvania  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  consists  of  four  other 
Ottaway  dailies  at  Plattsburgh, 
Middletown,  and  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.,  and  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Hall  will  relocate  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  general  offices  at  Camp¬ 
bell  Hall,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
• 

J-Scliool  Director 

Athens,  Ohio 

John  Wilhelm,  director  of  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  World  News,  has 
been  named  director  of  the  Ohio 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  He  will  assume  his  duties  at 
the  school  of  journalism  on 
Jan.  1,  1968. 


N.Y.  Magazine 
Appears  Again 
In  the  Spring 

An  all-new  successor  to  the 
former  Sunday  magazine  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  World  Journal  Tribune  will 
appear  in  April  as  the  New 
York  Magazine. 

It  will  be  available  through 
subscriptions  and  on  newsstands 
with  an  initial  circulation  of 
more  than  100,000  and  a  cover 
price  of  40<‘.  It  will  be  issued 
Thursdays  to  attract  weekend 
metropolitan  readership. 

Clay  Felker,  editor  of  the  for¬ 
mer  magazine  and  of  the  one-to- 
be,  defined  its  editorial  aims: 

“New  York  and  good  writing 
— that’s  what  we  are  about,  we 
w'ant  to  be  the  weekly  magazine 
that  communicates  the  spirit  and 
character  of  contemporary  New 
York. 

“New  York  Magazine  will  be 
Jimmy  Breslin’s  New  York,  and 
Tom  Wolfe’s  New'  York,  and 
Adam  Smith’s  Wall  Street,  and 
Eugenia  Sheppard’s  Seventh 
Avenue  and  Harold  Clurman’s 
theatres,  and  Judith  Crist’s 
movie  houses.” 

The  format  will  include  criti¬ 
cal  selected  listings  of  what’s 
happening  in  art,  theatre, 
movies,  tv,  radio,  sports  and 
other  important  New  York  City 
events. 

George  A.  Hirsch,  a  former 
executive  of  Time,  Inc.,  is  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  staff  includes  Jack 
Nessel,  managing  editor;  Milton 
Glaser,  art  director;  Ruth 
Bower,  director  of  promotion 
and  public  relations. 

Financial  backers  of  the  new' 
venture  are  headed  by  Armand 
G.  Erpf,  a  partner  in  the  invest¬ 
ment  firm  of  Loeb,  Rhodes  & 
Co.  Editorial  offices  have  been 
established  at  207  E.  32nd  St., 


New  York,  N.  Y.  10016. 

Publisher  Hirsch  said  research 
showed  82.5  percent  of  women 
readers  and  74.4  percent  of  men 
readers — there  were  900,000  in 
all — gave  New  York  Magazine 
as  the  number  one  reason  they 
bought  the  World  Journal  Trib¬ 
une  on  Sundays. 

• 

N.Y.  News  Flag 
Offer  Resumed 

The  New'  York  Daily  News 
this  week  resumed  its  offer  of 
American  flags.  The  public  serv¬ 
ice  promotion  picked  up  right 
where  it  w’as  a  few  weeks  ago, 
w'ith  an  overwhelming  reader 
response,  it  was  reported. 

The  paper’s  display-a-flag  op¬ 
portunity  w'as  initially  unfurled 
Sunday  (Oct.  1).  The  promotion 
carried  a  soft  tone,  encouraging 
people  to  take  more  active  in¬ 
terest  in  their  nation’s  flag.  Of¬ 
fered,  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  was 
a  50-star  flag  suitable  for  win¬ 
dow  display. 

It  W'as  an  instant  hit.  In  three 
weeks  24,000  readers  came  into 
the  New's  Information  Bureau 
and  bought  flags  at  the  counter. 
By  counter  and  mail  order,  more 
than  53,000  flags  were  sold.  On 
Monday  (Oct.  23)  the  News  ran 
out  of  flags  for  counter  sales. 

Then  the  only  flags  available 
were  committed  to  honor  an 
avalanche  of  mail  orders.  Quick¬ 
ly  announcing  that  the  heavy 
demand  temporarily  exceeded 
the  supply,  the  News  stopped 
publishing  the  daily  mail  order 
coupon.  Yet  hundreds  of  orders 
continued  to  pour  in  each  day. 

A  story  on  the  flag  oppor¬ 
tunity  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
News  National  Edition  of  Oct. 
22.  This  drew  requests  for  flags 
from  35  states  and  from  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  three  Canadian  prov¬ 
inces:  Vancouver,  Saskatchewan 
and  Newfoundland. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  not 
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B/A  Survey 
Forecasts  Gain 
In  Yule  Ads 

Nearly  three  out  of  four  re¬ 
tailers  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  expect  Christmas  sales 
this  year  to  top  1966’s  record, 
according  to  a  survey  conducted 
through  member  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

This  surv'ey  covers  the 
opinions  of  243  retailers  in  115 
cities,  37  states  and  one  Cana¬ 
dian  province.  More  than  half 
of  the  retailers  responding  to 
the  questionnaire  are  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchants.  Fifteen 
other  store  types  are  also  rep¬ 
resented,  including  discount, 
men’s  and  boys’  wear,  women’s 
wear,  furniture,  appliance,  vari¬ 
ety  and  jewelry. 

Seventy-six  percent  of  the 
merchants  look  for  sales  gains 
this  Christmas  over  a  year  ago. 
The  median  sales  increase  pre¬ 
dicted  is  7%.  Only  5%  of  the 
respondents  anticipate  a  sales 
decline,  and  18%  feel  business 
will  be  the  same  as  last  year. 

Retailers  are  also  optimistic 
about  profits.  Fifty-one  percent 
look  for  a  profit  increase  this 
Chris*^mas  over  last  year,  27% 
expect  profits  to  remain  the 
same,  15%  see  a  decline  and  7% 
undecided.  The  median  profit  in¬ 
crease  expected  by  those  retailers 
who  look  fonvard  to  an  increase 
is  4%. 

Continuing  the  trend  of  kick¬ 
ing  off  Christmas  promotions 
earlier,  60%  of  the  respondents 
say  they  will  start  their  promo¬ 
tions  prior  to  November  20,  the 
start  of  Thanksgiving  week. 
Fourteen  percent  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  indicate  they  will  start 
their  Christmas  drives  earlier 
than  last  year. 

Larger  advertising  invest¬ 
ments  are  planned  by  38%  of  the 
participating  retailers;  the 
median  increase  is  4%.  Fifty- 


Flelclier  Richards 
Merged  Into  Marschalk 

The  Fletcher  Richards  Com¬ 
pany  is  merging  with  the  Mar- 
schalk  Company,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Marion 
Harper  Jr.,  president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Interpublic  Group 
of  Companies. 

Heublein,  the  largest  client  of 
Fletcher  Richards,  will  move  to 
Marschalk.  Other  clients  will 
move  to  Calkins  &  Holden  also 
in  the  Interpublic  Group. 

Bryan  Houston,  chairman, 
and  Robert  B.  Irons  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  of  the  merged  agency  are 
taking  on  other  responsibilities 
in  the  Interpublic  complex. 


seven  percent  plan  to  maintain 
advertising  at  last  year’s  level, 
and  only  4%  expect  to  trim  their 
ad  budgets. 

As  in  previous  years,  mer¬ 
chants  will  rely  heavily  on  daily 
newspapers  as  their  basic  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  Sixty-five  per¬ 
cent  plan  to  invest  from  80  to 
89%  of  their  ad  dollars  in  news¬ 
papers,  28%  will  invest  from  90 
to  99%  and  10%  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  plan  to  invest  their  total 
ad  dollars  in  newspapers. 

• 

Measure  Your  Mattress 
Gets  ^-Million  Lines 

Final  tabulation  of  results  of 
the  1967  “Measure  Your  Mat¬ 
tress  Month’’  promotion  by  U.S. 
Steel  reveal  that  more  than  half 
a  million  lines  of  newspaper 
space  resulted. 

The  exact  tabulations  show 
344,795  lines  of  promotion-re¬ 
lated  advertising  and  215,695 
lines  of  editorial  material.  The 
total  is  560,400  promotion  lines 
in  newspapers,  much  of  it  in¬ 
spired  by  the  six-page,  full-size 
U.S.  Steel  newspaper  service. 
(These  are  minimum  figures 
based  only  on  tear  sheets  re¬ 
turned  by  participating  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country  for 
subsequent  linage  count.) 

A  breakdown  of  special  sec¬ 
tions  and  pages  published  by 
newspapers  reveals  that  171  full- 
size  pages  and  126  tabloid-size 
pages  were  published.  These 
pages  contained  461  bedding 
ads,  337  pictures  and  444  stories. 

U.S.  Steel  organized  promo¬ 
tions  in  22  major  markets.  In 
these  markets  U.S.  Steel  ran 
1,000-line  ads  as  the  nucleus  for 
special  l)edding  sections.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  in  each  of  the  22  mar¬ 
kets  U.S.  Steel  provided  the 
services  of  Betsy  Ross  Martin 
.Associates  to  work  with  trade 
elements. 

• 

Test  Market  Results 
Sway  Store  Operator 

What  are  the  most  important 
qualifications  which  will  per¬ 
suade  a  food  store  operator  to 
take  on  a  new  product? 

In  preparing  its  new  1967 
Biennial  Grocery  Study,  This 
Week  magazine  asked  19  lead¬ 
ing  retail  organizations  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  importance  of  various 
factors  in  the  introduction  of 
new  products. 

Test  market  r<'sults  ranked 
highest,  according  to  This 
Week’s  Study,  followed  by  gross 
margins,  estimated  sales  rank, 
intro<luctory  deals  and  adver¬ 
tising.  “Free  samples”  ranked 
lowest  on  the  scale. 

The  average  supermarket 
added  903  new  products  last 
year  and  dropped  691.  The  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  grocery  depart¬ 
ment  was  602  against  457. 


the  Record  j 

•  Jerry  Walker,  Jr.  . ■J 

After  studying  24,636  national  ads  in  5  new'spapers  over  a 
six  year  span  from  1961  to  1967,  Dr.  Daniel  Starch  concludes 
that  readership  of  ads  using  3  or  4  colors  is  about  34%  higher 
than  black-and-white  ads  in  the  same  product  category.  Looking 
at  it  another  way.  Starch  says  color  ads  produce  5%  more  read¬ 
ers  per  dollar  spent  for  space  when  the  28%  higher  cost  for 
full  color  is  considered.  .  .  .  The  other  noted  advertising  doctor 
from  the  Institute  for  Motivational  Research,  Dr.  Ernest  Dichter, 
writes  in  his  newsletter,  Findings,  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
renewal  of  interest  by  national  advei'tisers  in  “item”  type  adver¬ 
tising  which  is  used  by  retailers  to  trigger  immediate  sales 
response.  .  .  . 

Advertising  began  appearing  again  in  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
Eagle  and  Times  on  Oct.  29  following  settlement  of  a  contract 
dispute  w'ith  the  typographical  union.  The  ads  were  drop|)ed 
on  September  26  when  the  papers  began  publishing  8-page 
editions.  .  .  .  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  is  preparing  another 
creative  newspaper  for  distribution  in  the  Spring.  Charles  T. 
Lipscomb  Jr.,  chief  executive  of  the  Bureau,  told  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  last  week  the  creative  movie,  “Where 
do  we  go  from  here,”  was  the  best  sales  tool  of  his  ten  year 
reign.  Representing  newspapers  at  the  ANA  annual  meeting 
were  Merrell  DuBois,  Gannett  Newspapers,  Fee  Tomei,  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Frank  Gatewood,  Washington  Post.  Mr.  Gatewood’s 
wife,  Mae,  won  the  ladies  putting  trophy. 


For  i 

. 


Linage  Leaders . 

1967 

Morning 


Los  Anqeles  Times  44.84I,S48 

Washington  Post  .  37,397,243 

Miami  Herald  .  36,621,863 

Chicago  tribune  ..  33,740,562 

New  York  Times  . .  29,765,220 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  29.041,914 

San  Jose  Mercury .  28,788,628 

Dallas  News  .  26,187,616 

Phoenix  Republic  . .  .  25.502,486 

Santa  Ana  Register  .  24,702,850 


Evening 

Milwaukee  Journal  ..  29,695,153 

Houston  Chronicle  .  28,994,694 

San  Jose  News .  28.540,830 

Detroit  News .  28,381,449 

Dallas  Times-Herald  27,914,751 

Cleveland  Press .  27,559,536 

Denver  Post .  26,139,280 

Minneapolis  Star  26,070,907 

Fort  Launderdale  News  .  26,000,422 

Toronto  Star  .  25,806,184 


Sniulay 

New  York  Times  .  30,279,79? 

Los  Angeles  Times  ..  29,174,935 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  I8,0i8,683 

Chicago  Tribune  17,021,701 

New  York  News  15,613,930 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  15,279,148 

Boston  Globe  .  15,030,098 

Washington  Post  ,  14,752,017 

Baltimore  Sun  .  14,331,174 

Miami  Herald  I4,283,B32 

Six  and  Seven  Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  74,016,433 

New  York  Times  MS  60,045,019 

Washington  Post  MS  52,149,260 

Miami  Herald  MS  50,905,695 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  50,762,263 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  ...  44,974,301 

Detroit  News  ES .  41,889,899 

Minneapolis  Star  B  Tribune  ES  39,940,134 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  39,840,214 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  39,293,922 


.  First  9  Months 

1966 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  47,998,976 

Washington  Post  .  39,020,998 

Miami  Herald  .  36,923,972 

Chicago  Tribune  ...  33,586,280 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  29,782,238 

San  Jose  Mercury .  29,593,149 

New  York  Times .  28,705,963 

Cleveland  Hain  Dealer  . .  26,256,4M 

Phoenix  Republic  26,233,096 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  24,964,034 


Evening 

Detroit  News  .  29,985,741 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  29,913,84? 

Houston  Chronicle  .  29,721.649 

San  Jose  News .  29,497,882 

Cleveland  Press  29,012,179 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  27,878,795 

Atlanta  Journal  .  27,002,439 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  26.230,355 

Denver  Post  ..  26,216,165 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  25,531,861 


Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  . .  32,265,361 

New  York  Times  30,183,571 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  17,676,334 

Chicago  Tribune  17,631,881 

New  York  News  16,058,369 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  15,787,430 

Washington  Post .  15,119,469 

Miami  Herald  .  14  880,802 

Baltimore  Sun  .  14,581,246 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  14,301,806 


Six  and  Seven  Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  80,264,337 

New  York  Times  MS  58,889,534 

Washington  Post  MS  54,140,467 

Miami  Herald  MS  51,804,774 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  51,218,161 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES .  45,701,279 

Detroit  News  ES  .  43,658,118 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS _  40,551,831 

Houston  Chronicle  ES .  40,411,341 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  39,881,168 
Source:  Media  Records,  Inc. 
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PSYCHEDELICS  BY  OFFSET 

Protest  Tabloids  Turn  On  to  Color  Printing 


By  Ethel  G.  Romm 


ORACLES — The  *taff  of  fhe  San 
Francisco  Oracle.  Left  fo  right, 
seated:  Sharicy;  Marty  Linhart,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  art;  Travis  Rivers, 
business  manager;  Steve  LeVine, 
co-editor;  Allen  Cohen,  co-editor; 

Lynn  Ferar,  super  typist.  Back  row, 
standing  left  to  right:  Charles 
Perkel;  Mark  DeVries,  artist;  Rich¬ 
ard  Honigman,  writer, 

EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER  for  November  11,  1967 


On  the  corner  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  Haight  and  Masonic 
Streets  where  l)earded  and 
beaded  fellows  were  sunning 
themselves  on  the  sidewalk,  I 
bought  six  different  tabloids  at 
25  cents  each  in  a  neat  shop 
called  The  Weed  Patch  that  fea¬ 
tures  handmade,  expensive  and 
legal  smoking  accessories  for 
marijuana  and  such,  as  well  as 
a  large  selection  of  foreign 
tobacco  cigarettes. 

Across  the  bay,  near  the  cam¬ 
pus  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley,  I  bought 
four  other  25  cent  tabloids  in 
the  corner  candy  store  and  the 
Berkeley  Barb  at  15  cents  from 
a  street  hawker.  It  was  Thurs¬ 
day  noon  and  the  area  was  alive 
with  thousands  of  grinning  stu¬ 
dents  back  from  having  closed 
the  Oakland  Induction  Center 
for  the  morning  and  congratu¬ 
lating  themselves  on  their  great 
success. 

Haight  Street  and  Berkeley, 
The  drug  scene  and  the  student 
protest  scene.  Hippie  press  and 
underground  press — the  infant 
tabloids  serve  both  scenes  and  a 
multitude  of  onlookers. 

Nothing  like  ABC  auditing 
figures  exist  for  counting  the 
numl)er  of  underground  papers 
sold  each  week  throughout  the 
Bay  Area,  although  this  may  be 
coming  soon  for  a  few  of  the 
more  durable  and  regrular  ones. 
By  comparing  the  records  of  the 
printer  w'ho  prints  most  of  them, 
and  the  distributor  who  vends 
most  of  them,  we  came  up  with 
a  present  (November)  circula¬ 
tion  of  perhaps  220,000  paid  a 
month,  of  which  about  180,000 
are  Berkeley  Barbs.  The  figure 
may  have  been  twice  as  high 
from  June  to  October. 

The  psychedelic  papers  try  to 
convey  the  experiences  and 
rationale  (the  all-wrong,  just- 
right  word)  of  the  drug  users. 
Their  exuberant  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  layout  and  color  on 
ordinary  newsprint  has  burst 
over  into  poster  art,  magazines, 
and  advertising,  makes  a  stand¬ 
ard  newspaper  look  to  me  at 


least,  about  as  exciting  as  the 
telephone  white  pages. 

Content,  erotic  and  adolescent, 
is  another  story,  but  they  ask 
not  to  be  judged  on  content. 
They  do  not  think  of  themselves 
as  newspapers,  offer  no  news. 

‘Type  is  Oul’ 

“Type  is  out,’’  say  the  staff  of 
the  San  F ranchro  Oracle,  the 
Ijest  of  the  genre,  now  on  issue 
#10.  Issue  #7  sold  100,000 
copies,  #8  and  #9  about  75,000 
each.  “Psychedelic  visions  are 
the  future.  Acid  (LSD)  is  the 
future.” 

The  political  papers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  visually  ugly. 
Most  of  them  look  more  summer 
camp  than  high  camp,  as  if  their 
production  crews  had  run  amok 
through  the  printer’s  type  boxes. 
But  they  meet  one  standard  test 
for  a  newspaper:  They  cover 
their  readers’  scene.  The  most 
popular  in  the  Bay  .Area,  the 
weekly  Barb,  averages  40  news 
items  per  issue. 

Before  the  wildcat  papers 
started  gushing,  printer  How¬ 
ard  Quinn  was  running  a  steady 
union  shop  in  San  Francisco, 
putting  out  the  daily  Pacific 
Builder  for  McGraw  Hill’s  con¬ 


struction  readers  and  a  00,000 
weekly,  the  Catholic  Monitor. 

Then  group  after  turned-on 
group  discovered  printing — and 
Quinn  and  his  six-unit  Goss 
Suburban  press.  He  once  even 
ran  off  a  West  Coast  edition  of 
the  East  Village  Other,  a  New 
York  bi-weekly. 

To  get  the  rainbows  for  the 
incompaiable  San  Francisco 
Oracle,  he  uses  a  split  fountain, 
blending  three  colors  into  six 
over  the  pages. 

“The  whole  Oracle  bunch 
comes  down  here  when  we  run. 
They  don’t  have  a  leader;  Heady 
McGee  picks  out  the  colors.  They 
are  very  particular.  They  always 
choose  inks  at  $5  or  $6  a  pound, 
not  the  $2  ones  I  stock.  Did  you 
see  that  silver?  It  brings  the 
cost  up.  The  last  issue,  #10,  cost 
4*2  cents  each  for  a  32-pager, 
but  it  was  unusual.” 

Quinn  is  not  too  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  these  publi¬ 
cations  and  accepts  no  credit 
accounts  any  more.  He  had  also 
been  printing  40,000  copies  every 
two  weeks  since  June  of  a  tab¬ 
loid  called  the  Haight  Tribune, 
edited  and  published  by  Norman 
Fitzgerald.  But  the  last  one  was 
in  mid-October  and  he  has  not 


had  a  new  order.  The  story  is 
the  same  for  Maverick,  Guy 
Strait,  editor  and  publisher: 
40,000  every  two  weeks  from  last 
June  until  October. 

“Those  two  are  not  hippie 
editors,  like  the  Oracle,”  says 
Quinn,  which  would  make  them 
phony  or  plastic  hippies  to  the 
Haight  Streeters.  “They  were 
fellows  capitalizing  on  the  tour¬ 
ists.  I  doubt  we’ll  run  anything 
more  until  those  last  issues  sell 
out.  I  have  printed  up  more  than 
a  dozen  others,  some  for  only  a 
run  or  two.  I  can’t  remember 
their  names.  None  of  them  were 
up  to  the  San  Francisco  Oracle, 
and  even  that  one  may  not  make 
it.  Maybe  it  is  all  over  for  all  of 
them  except  the  Barb.  That 
seems  solid.” 

No  Deadlines 

The  San  Francisco  Oracle  has 
no  deadlines.  “Too  constricting,” 
says  Gene  Grimm,  28,  an  editor 
with  a  B.A  in  history  from  Ari¬ 
zona  State  University.  It  comes 
out  when  the  spirit  moves  and 
enough  art  work  is  in  the  house, 
which  has  been  about  every  six 
weeks  since  October,  1966. 

Says  Grimm.  “Drugs  have  had 
{Continued  on  page  68) 
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3  Reporters  ‘Ride’ 
Staten  Island  Ferry 


The  famed  Staten  Island 
Ferry  has  become  the  focal 
point  of  a  newspaper  crusade 
that  has  already  generated  a 
grand  jury  investigation  into 
the  operations  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Marine  and  Aviation, 
City  of  New  York. 

The  daily  Stuteti  Island  Ad¬ 
vance  went  into  action  after  the 
feriy  service  was  reduced 
sharply  in  non-rush  hours  on 
Sept.  17,  causing  bitter  com¬ 
plaint  among  30, 000  Islanders 
who  use  the  boats  daily  to  com¬ 
mute  to  work  in  Manhattan. 

As  a  result  of  the  disclosures 
in  the  Advance,  two  reporters — 
Brian  Morris  and  Drew  Fether- 
ston — were  called  to  testify  be¬ 
fore  a  Richmond  County  grand 
jury  on  their  findings.  Their 
testimony  proved  so  valuable 
that  the  jury  probe  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  until  the  end  of  this  year 
and  probably  into  next  year. 

There  also  are  indications  the 
jury  will  call  the  dei)artment’s 
commissioner,  Herbert  B.  Hal- 
berg,  and  may  even  reach  into 
City  Hall  with  an  invitation  to 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  to  ap¬ 
pear. 

Fuel  Saving> 

The  investigation  started 
when  three  reporters — Morris, 
Fetherston  and  Michael  Azzara 
— walked  into  the  office  of  Les 
Trautmann,  Advance  managing 
editor,  saying:  “Look  what 
we’ve  found.”  On  their  own,  they 
had  quietly  been  digging  into 
the  ferry  schedule  cutback. 

Their  figures  showed,  basi¬ 
cally,  that  the  service  reductions 
meant  only  $17  or  less  in  fuel 
savings,  but  that  crews  were 
kept  aboard  the  boats  while  in 
dock.  The  city  had  given  savings 
in  operating  costs  as  its  reason 
for  the  reduction  in  the  operat¬ 
ing  schedule. 

The  reporters  learned  that 
four  of  the  six  ferries  assigned 
to  daily  runs  were  simply  tied 
up  at  the  slips  for  long  layover 
periods,  with  fully-paid  crews 
and  screws  churning  to  hold  the 
boats  fast  to  the  dock. 

With  this  in  mind,  figures 
were  calculated  by  the  reporting 
team  that  reduced  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  announced  $1.1  million 
saving  (claimed  as  a  result  of 
reduced  service)  to  only  $287,- 
000  a  year. 

Daily  editorial  conferences 
started  on  “angles.”  The  three 
reporters  began  checking  out 
tips.  They  met  with  sources  in 
bars,  on  piers,  in  parking  lots. 


on  the  feiry  boats  themselves 
and  even  in  the  improbable 
setting  of  the  lobby  of  the 
County  General  Court. 

Some  of  the  facts  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  came  as  a  carryover 
from  the  Staten  Island  Ferry 
strike  of  1965  when  a  number 
of  ferry  ciewmen  lost  their  jobs. 
Azzara  had  carried  the  cudgel 
for  the  dismissed  men  in  stories 
and  si)ecial  articles  until  they 
were  eventually  rehired.  As  a 
result,  the  Advance  had  friends 
among  ferry  crewmen. 

The  friendship  paid  off. 
Sources  within  the  Marine  and 
Aviation  department  called  with 
tips.  They  even  provided  the 
writers  wdth  departmental  rec¬ 
ords  to  giv’e  the  coverage  a 
sound,  factual  basis. 

Others  also  phoned  in:  Men 
who  identifie<l  themselves  only 
as  “city  employes,”  “marine  and 
aviation  crewman”  or  simply 
“a  deckhand.”  They  met  with 
Monis  and  Fetherston,  offering 
additional  information  and  ma¬ 
terial. 

They  said  they  were  unhappy 
with  a  work  contract  that  was 
“shoved  down  our  throats.” 

From  here,  the  reporters  dug 
into  the  work  agreement.  Mor¬ 
ris  discovered  that  as  much  as 
$.340,000  in  back  pay — overtime 
rates — would  have  to  be  paid 
to  the  crewmen  for  trips  alrea<ly 
made  while  working  under 
terms  of  the  old  agreement. 

Some  dej)artment  records, 
such  as  overtime  work  sheets, 
were  passed  across  barroom 
tables.  Other  records  were 
“Iwrrowed”  from  department 
files,  read  over  the  phone  to  the 
reporters,  and  then  replaced 
later. 

Fetherston,  once  a  seaman  on 
the  harbor  tugboats,  picked 
apart  a  so-called  “harbor  pat¬ 
tern”  under  which  the  ferry 
crewmen  were  given  a  contract 
very  similar  to  the  one  won  by 
an  8-day  tugboat  strike  earlier 
this  year. 

Department  records,  support¬ 
ing  schedules  and  budget  re¬ 
quests  over  the  years  were  also 
picked  apart — showing  that  a 
cut  in  ferry  service  apparently 
was  planned  as  far  back  as 
January,  1967,  when  city  of- 
ficals  were  still  denying  rumors 
of  any  such  cuts. 

The  newspaper  ran  a  major 
story  on  the  ferry  service  cut¬ 
back  ever>'  day.  As  a  result,  the 
Marine  and  Avdation  Depart¬ 
ment  clammed  up.  No  more  in- 


Michael  Azzara 

formation  could  be  gleaned 
from  official  sources. 

But  the  charges  and  the  de¬ 
partment’s  failure  to  come  up 
with  satisfactory  explanations 
and  answers  prompted  the  tlis- 
trict  attorney  to  call  for  a 
grand  jury  probe  of  the  city’s 
administrative  action. 

Some  department  sources  re¬ 
vealed  that  Marine  and  Avia¬ 
tion  officials  were  furious.  (The 
deaf  ear  they  apparently  turned 
resulted  in  a  highly  i)laced  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  department, 
according  to  the  Advance.) 

Department  records  were 
subpoenaed  and  officials  wei'e 
directed  to  appear  l)efore  the 
probers. 

The  department  sought  to 
block  the  move  with  show  cause 
orders  which  were  first  denied 
and  are  now'  being  api)ealed. 

The  last  two  persons  to 
testify  before  the  Grand  Jury 
w’ere  Fetherston  and  Morris. 
Both  W’ere  subpoenaed  and 
Fetherston’s  coverage  of  the 
ferry  situation  was  believed  to 
have  caused  at  least  one  juror 
to  request  his  api)earance. 

Last  w’eek  Mayor  Lindsay 
restored  part  of  the  old  ferry 
schedule — between  19  )).m.  and 
12:30  a.m.  The  new  schedule 
still  remains  in  effect  at  all 
other  times  and  Lindsay  said 
this  W’eek  that  no  further 
service  increases  weie  con¬ 
templated. 

Major  treatment  of  the  ferry 
service  cutback  is  continuing  in 
the  Advance.  It  is  now’  making 
an  analysis  of  the  department’s 
budget,  which  was  used  to 
justify  the  cutback.  The  daily 
has  challenged  the  department’s 
contention  that  it  is  operating 
the  ferry  service  at  a  10.7 
million  dollar  deficit. 

The  Grand  Jury  reconvenes 
on  Nov.  17. 

• 

Becomes  Vicepresideiil 

Jim  Catalano  has  been  elected 
a  vicepresident  of  Hill  and 
Know’lton,  Inc.  He  has  been  w’ith 
the  PR  firm  since  January, 
w’orking  in  the  business  and 
financial  relations  division. 


Drew  Fetherston 


Brian  Morris 
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CL.4SSIF1ED  CLINIC 

Prosperity  Produces 
A  New  Problem  Area 

By  Stan  Finsness, 

t'.AM,  Providence  Journal  Bulletin 


One  of  the  biggest  problems 
facing  newspapers  today,  es¬ 
pecially  the  larger  metropolitan 
dailies,  is  that  just  not  enough 
pure  transient  Classified  adver¬ 
tising  is  appearing  in  their 
pages. 

The  main  reasons  for  this  are 
probably  that  most  of  today’s 
families  are  too  affluent  and  too 
busy  to  bother  with  placing  a 
Classified  ad  to  sell  a  low-priced 
item.  Easier  to  give  it  away 
and  even  easier  to  put  it  out 
for  the  trash  truck.  On  trash 
night  dog-walks  in  my  little 
town  of  Barrington,  Rhode 
Island,  I’ve  been  amazed  to  see 
outboard  motors,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  dryers,  sewing  machines 
and  a  lot  of  usable  furniture 
waiting  at  the  side  of  the  road 
for  the  next  day’s  pickup. 

And  I  suppose  it’s  a  lot  of 
bother  and  quite  often  an  ex¬ 
pense  to  run  an  ad  that  can 
cost  up  to  ten  dollars  and  more, 
(depending  a  lot  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  telephone  salesgirl) 
and  possibly  not  get  results. 

So  newspapers  are  not  getting 
a  lot  of  ads.  Ads  that  would 
make  darn  interesting  reading 
in  their  Classified  sections,  that 
would  provide  usable  items  for 
a  lot  of  families  who  need  them, 
that  could  bring  in  worthwhile 
revenue  and  that  could  serve  to 
bolster  readership,  circulation 
and  the  sale  of  commercial 
Classified. 

A  recent  survey  of  “pure” 
transient  on  a  good-sized  news¬ 
paper  brought  out  a  surprising, 
if  not  possible  appalling  picture. 

First,  “pure”  transient  was 
defined:  voluntary  Classified  ads 
of  a  strictly  non-commercial  na¬ 
ture  placed  by  private  parties. 
Rentals  and  rooms  were  n®t 
considered  to  be  pure  transient, 
nor  were  business  service  ads.  In 
employment,  only  the  privately 
placed  ads  for  housekeepers, 
maids,  gardeners,  etc,  were  con¬ 
sidered  transient.  Everything  of 
a  commercial  nature  was  omit¬ 
ted.  Rentals  wanted,  if  placed  by 
private  parties,  were  included. 

Here  are  the  figures — 

Pure  transient  accounted  for 
20.1%  of  total  ads;  39%  of  all 
non-contract  ads. 

In  our  business,  we  talk  about 
“contract”  and  “transient”  ads, 
lines  and  revenue,  and  we  talk 


about  “family”  want  ads  and 
how  to  get  them,  and  there’s 
often  a  tendency  to  disregard 
breaking  down  the  “transient” 
into  commercial  and  non-com¬ 
mercial  as  has  been  done  in  this 
case. 

The  percentages  given  here 
won’t  be  universal  by  any 
means.  Many  local  factors  come 
into  play.  Rate  structures,  for 
example.  Some  newspapers  sell 
only  daily  contracts.  Others 
have  daily  and  bulk  space  con¬ 
tracts,  with  a  lot  of  employment 
advertising  becoming  contract 
business  on  one  paper  and  tran¬ 
sient  on  another. 

Other  newspapers  operate  on 
three-way  rate  structures — with 
one  rate  for  private  party  ad¬ 
vertisers,  another  for  commer¬ 
cial  non-contract  and  another 
for  contract.  Another  rate  phil¬ 
osophy  adheres  to  different  rates 
for  different  classifications.  You 
can  go  off  your  rocker  analyz¬ 
ing  the  Classified  rates  of  news¬ 
papers.  They  all  seem  to  grow 
like  Topsy,  with  each  newspa¬ 
per  doing  what  seems  best  for 
it  to  do  at  the  time  and  then 
taking  off  from  there. 

Mujur  Producers 

Anyway,  when  most  newspa¬ 
pers  start  analyzing  and  dig¬ 
ging  into  exactly  how  much  pure 
voluntary  they’re  getting,  I 
think  they’re  going  to  be  sur¬ 
prised.  In  many  instances,  it’s 
going  to  come  out  that  their 
pure  transient  is  coming  from 
only  a  few  classifications,  and  if 
this  study  is  at  all  representa¬ 
tive,  the  automotive  and  mer¬ 
chandise  classifications  are  the 
major  producers. 

This  study  brought  out  these 
statistics  of  pure  transient  by 
classifications — 

Automotive  represents  6.9% 
of  ads,  3.5%  of  lines,  9.9%  of 
insertions  and  4.9%  of  total 
revenue. 

Employment  represents  .79% 
of  ads,  .41%  of  lines,  .80%  of 
insertions  and  .04%  of  revenue. 

Merchandise  represents  10.1% 
of  ads,,  4.6%  of  lines,  8.3%  of 
insertions  and  4.9%  of  revenue. 

Rentals  represent  .39%  of  ads, 
.28%  of  lines,  .30%  of  insertions 
and  .23%  of  revenue. 

Real  Estate  for  Sale  repre¬ 
sents  .24%  of  ads,  .15%  of  lines. 
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.40%  of  insertions  and  .24%  of 
revenue. 

Two  main  conclusions  come 
out  clearly  from  a  study  of  this 
kind.  First,  Classified  is  primar¬ 
ily  a  commercially-oriented 
business — whether  we’re  used 
to  looking  at  it  that  way  or  not 
and,  second,  we’re  losing  (or 
just  not  getting)  pure  transient, 
e.xcept  in  just  a  few  areas,  and 
that  this  business  primarily  in¬ 
volves  big  ticket  items. 

A  secondary  set  of  conclusions 
can  be  brought  out:  we  can  plan 
and  promote  the  future  of  com¬ 
mercial  Classified  and  we  can 
plan  and  promote  improvement 
in  pure  transient.  We’re  in  the 
very  interesting  position  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  have  our  cake  and 
eat  it,  too. 

I  don’t  intend  to  say  that  all 
newspapers  are  unaware  of  the 
unhappy  facts  of  rate  plus  af- 
fluency  contributing  to  the  apa¬ 
thetic  state  of  the  pure  tran¬ 
sient  ad.  Many  thoughtful 
CAMs  have  convinced  their 
managements  to  take  a  look  at 
the  problem  and  to  do  something 
about  it.  Some  efforts  have  been 
very  successful,  some  have  not. 
The  most  successful  efforts  have 
been  built  around  “so  many 
days,  so  many  dollars”  on  a 
flat  rate  no  refund  basis.  Some 
limit  the  dollar  value  of  the 
item  or  items  advertised.  In  one 
case,  the  limit  is  $1,000,  in  an¬ 
other  $400,  and  down  to  $250, 
$100  and  even  $25,  all  depending 
on  individual  circumstances. 
Some  impose  no  limit. 

I’d  like  to  hear  from  CAMs 
who  are  successfully  regaining 
pure  transient  in  their  markets. 

• 

16-Page  Market  Media 
Study  Is  Completed 

The  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times 
Herald  has  published  a  16-page 
market-media  study  “Central 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.”  Con¬ 
ducted  by  Trendex,  Inc.,  the 
study  is  based  on  a  recently  com¬ 
pleted  1106  interview  survey  in 
the  primary  market. 

According  to  Robert  I.  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  “this  is  the  first  time  demo¬ 
graphic  data  has  been  made 
available  using  Census-type 
breakdowns  for  both  an  entire 
Primary  Market  and  for  News¬ 
paper  Reader  Homes  within  the 
market. 

The  study  includes:  competi¬ 
tive  media  exposure;  shopping 
habits  for  food,  drug,  and  de¬ 
partment  stores;  and  banking 
services  in  the  primary  market; 
sales  and  share  of  automotive 
linage  trends  by  manufacturer 
and  by  make;  gas  station  and 
general  automotive  sales  trends ; 
and  comparisons  with  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Pennsylvania. 


CDNPA  Appoints 
Clyde  McDonald 
General  Manager 

Clyde  H.  McDonald,  formerly 
president  of  McDonald  Research 
Ltd.  of  Toronto,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

McDonald  succeeds  Ray  Bar- 
ford  who  has  retired,  but  will 
remain  with  the  association  as 
a  consultant.  McDonald  served 
as  an  account  executive  at  the 
Young  &  Rubicam  ad  agency  in 
Toronto  and  from  1954  until 
1957  was  research  development 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Broad¬ 
cast  Measurement.  He  formed 
his  own  company  in  1957. 

Announcement  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Aurele 
Gratton,  publisher  of  Ottawa’s 
Le  Droit  and  president  of 
CDNPA. 


Two  Bozell  &  Jacobs 
Execs  Form  Agency 

Formation  of  Underwood, 
Jordan  Associates  Inc.  an  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations 
agency  has  been  announced. 

The  agency  is  under  the 
ownership  and  control  of  Don 
Underwood,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Thomas  R.  Jordan, 
president,  and  includes  offlees  in 
New  York,  Washington  and 
Hartford. 

Underwood,  Jordan  Associates 
represents  a  diversified  list  of 
accounts,  including  electric  util¬ 
ities,  insurance,  wood  products, 
roller  bearings,  precision  instru¬ 
ments,  financial  public  relations 
and  advertising  and  corporate 
counselling.  The  agency  starts 
with  capitalized  billings  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $4,000,000. 

The  new  organization  has 
clients  in  45  states  and  has  a 
series  of  affiliated  agencies  in 
Europe  and  Australia. 

Underwood  is  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc., 
Eastern  operations,  and  Jordan 
is  former  senior  vicepresident  of 
that  agency. 

Underwood  began  his  career 
with  the  Indianapolis  News  and 
was  Washington  bureau  chief 
for  that  newspaper.  Jordan  was 
an  editor  for  Electrical  World. 

Other  officers  of  the  agency 
are  Wayne  Adams  and  C.  D. 
Everhart,  vicepresidents.  New 
York;  Henry  Obermeyer,  senior 
vicepresident  and  Jack  North, 
vicepresident,  Hartford ;  Don¬ 
ald  C.  Curry,  Washington  office 
director,  and  Geary  Guest,  as¬ 
sistant  vicepresident  and  comp¬ 
troller. 
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Convicts  On  Campus  Test 
J-Student  News  Ability 


By  Paul  ielaiul 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

When  two  escaped  convicts 
ditched  their  stolen  car  and  fled 
onto  the  campus  of  St.  Bona- 
ventui’e  University  in  Allegany 
County  70  miles  south  of  here 
recently,  it  was  a  banner  story 
in  papers  throughout  the  east. 

One  of  the  convicts  holed  up 
in  a  woman’s  dormitory,  shot 
it  out  with  police  from  a  second 
floor  window,  held  a  security 
guard  as  a  human  shield  and 
hostage,  frightened  coeds  in 
their  rooms,  and  tried  to  drive 
off  campus  in  another  stolen  car. 

He  was  caught  when  State 
troopers  peppered  the  wildly- 
careening  car  with  shotgun 
blasts. 

It  was  the  biggest  spot  news 
story  on  the  noimally-quiet  St. 
Bonaventure  campus  in  decades, 
and  the  school’s  small,  but 
lively  Journalism  Department, 
pitched  in  to  help  newspapers, 
the  wire  services  and  broadcast 
media. 

At  the  Buffalo  Evening  Xews, 
city  editor  Bud  Wacker,  who’d 
been  down  to  the  rural  valley 
campus  the  day  before,  first 
picked  up  the  word  on  the  story 
from  his  correspondent  in  the 
area,  former  St.  Bonaventure 
public  relations  man  Bert  Freed. 

He  called  Dr.  Russell  J. 
Jandoli,  chairman  of  the  St. 
Bonaventure  Journalism  De¬ 
partment,  and  asked  for  “every¬ 
thing  you  can  feed  us  ...  a  first 
person  story  from  a  coed  in  the 
dorm  .  .  .  any  pictures  you  can 
get ...  as  quick  as  you  can.” 

He  then  assigned  News  re- 
writemen  Jerry  Allan  and  this 
reporter  to  talk  to  eyewitnesses 
as  Dr.  Jandoli’s  journalism 
students  practically  dragged 
them  to  telephones. 

Moves  Plotted 

The  students  were  so  efficient, 
both  rewritemen  had  a  backlog 
of  calls  waiting  on  the  switch¬ 
board  at  one  time.  This  reporter, 
an  alumnus  of  St.  Bonaventure, 
was  able  to  plot  the  convict’s 
moves  on  the  campus  easily 
w'hen  excited  witnesses  de¬ 
scribed  them. 

The  main  story  was  two 
columns  long  under  Bert  Freed’s 
byline.  A  dorm  proctor  from 
Long  Island,  Miss  Veronica 
Ryan,  had  her  byline  on  a  first 
person  story  describing  how  the 
convict  wandered  the  halls, 
yelling  “I  want  a  hostage,”  and 
“Nobody  will  take  me  alive.” 

When  the  shooting  began  in 
the  dorm.  Dr.  Jandoli  and 


George  Evans,  an  instructor, 
were  in  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment’s  offices  about  100  yards 
from  the  scene. 

A  junior  J -major  who  works 
as  a  department  secretary.  Miss 
Tullia  Limarzi,  ran  out  the  door 
and  headed  for  the  women’s 
dorm  where  she  buttonholed 
coeds  who  had  been  insiile. 

John  Demeter,  news  editor  of 
The  Bonaventure,  the  school’s 
weekly,  and  Colin  Campbell,  a 
senior  and  news  dii'ector  of  the 
campus  station  WOFM,  an  ABC 
affiliate,  responded  quickly. 

Campbell  sent  his  entire  news 
staff  onto  the  campus  with 
portable  tape  recorders,  and 
later  supplied  interview  and 
eyewitness  feeds  to  WABC,  New 
York,  WHDL,  Olean,  and  other 
radio  stations  in  the  east. 

Demeter  gathered  members 
of  his  staff,  all  fellow  J-majors, 
and  told  them  to  go  out  and 
separate  the  facts  from  the  wild 
rumors  which  already  had 
started  their  campus  rounds. 

The  Bonaventure  wasn’t  due 
to  come  out  that  week,  because 
of  mid-term  exams,  but  he  was 
able  to  get  a  staff  photographer, 
Tom  Drinkwater,  a  biologj’ 
major,  to  get  right  to  the  scene. 

National  Exposure 

Drinkwater  photographed 
police  as  they  handcuffed  the 
convicts  and  took  them  off  to  a 
sub-station  for  booking,  and 
later  shot  them  when  they  were 
moved  for  arraignment.  His 
film  was  sold  to  UPI  and  used 
by  subscribing  papers  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  throughout  the 
country. 

Susan  Mikula,  another  jour¬ 
nalism  major,  who  worked  last 
summer  as  an  intern  at  the 
\iagara  Falls  Gazette,  wrote 
a  bylined  piece  for  that  paper’s 
editions  of  the  next  morning. 

Cathy  Brady  of  Jonesville, 
Ark.,  a  journalism  senior,  had 
cut  a  creative  writing  class 
taught  by  Dr.  Jandoli  and  was 
loafing  in  her  room  when  the 
convict  moved  through  the  hall. 
She  locked  herself  in  a  closet 
and  vowed  never  to  cut  his  class 
again. 

Two  other  principals  in  the 
story  were  J-majors.  Cathy 
Simmons,  a  20-year-old  Phila¬ 
delphia  junior  was  held  by  one 
convict  at  gunpoint,  and  Kathy 
Spann,  a  sophomore,  was 
ordered  to  lead  him  to  a  drink 
of  w’ater  at  the  point  of  his 
rifle. 

Both  were  quoted  widely  by 


COURTYARD  PLANS — Journalism  Dean  Wayne  A.  Danielson,  left, 
end  L.  C.  Gifford,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hickory  Daily  Record, 
review  the  design  for  a  landscaped  courtyard  which  the  Giffords 
are  donating  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill  as 
a  memorial  to  their  daughter,  Sara  Lee  Gifford.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  $25,000. 


dailies  and  wire  service  ac-  available  for  journalism  gradu- 
counts.  ates. 

Dr.  Jandoli  and  Mr.  Evans  Hopkinson  gave  one  formal 
set  up  an  informal  copy  desk  in  lecture  to  journalism  and  politi- 
their  offices,  editing  copy  written  cal  science  students  and  held 
by  their  students  before  sending  several  informal  seminars  deal- 
it  out  to  papers  which  requested  ing  with  journalism  in  Africa, 
it.  “They  responded  magnifi-  He  spent  10  years  in  Africa 
cently  under  such  deadline  pres-  during  which  time  he  edited 
sure,”  said  Dr.  Jandoli.  Drum  magazine  and  established 

,  a  training  center  for  African 

journalists. 

Britons  Beein  • 

Times  Mirror  Co. 

To  See  Need  Reports  Earnings 

jrv  w  »  Los  Angeles 

Jr  or  J“\^rO(MS  Consolidated  revenue  of  The 

Times  Mirror  Company  for  the 
The  relationship  between  edu-  40  weeks  ended  Oct.  8,  1967, 
cators  and  professional  journal-  amounted  to  $215,920,368  com¬ 
ists  is  much  better  in  the  United  pared  with  $211,404,731  for  the 
States  than  in  England,  accord-  same  period  last  year,  Norman 
ing  to  British  journalist  Tom  Chandler,  chairman  and  chief 
Hopkinson,  a  recent  visitor  to  executive  officer,  reported, 
the  School  of  Journalism  and  For  the  12  weeks  ended  Oct.  8, 
Mass  Communication  at  the  1967,  earnings  after  taxes 
University  of  Minnesota  in  amounted  to  $4,828,485  or  41c 


Britons  Begin 
To  See  Need 
For  FGrads 


Minneapolis. 


per  share,  as  against  $4,819,478, 


Hopkinson  said  English  edi-  P®*"  share  for  the  like 

tors  have  traditionally  had  little  Period  of  1966.  Revenue  in¬ 
respect  for  college  education,  creased  to  $69,858,216,  compared 
and  this  attitude  has  been  en-  "’ith  $68,703,278  for  the  same 
couraged  by  the  snobbish  clas-  weeks  last  year. 


sical  orientations  of  the  univer¬ 
sities. 


Net  income  after  taxes 
through  Oct.  8,  amounted  to 


“But  today  both  the  press  and  *^13,310,81-  equal  to  a 

the  schools  in  England  are 

finally  beginning  to  realize  there  or  $1.29  per  share  for 

is  a  need  for  college  graduates 

trained  in  journalism,”  he  said.  are  computed  on 

.  .  the  average  number  of  shares 

A  senior  fellow  in  press  outstanding  during  the  period, 
studies  at  the  University  of  ^vith  1966  restated  on  a  pooling 
Sussex,  Hopkinson  is  visiting  interests  basis  to  reflect  the 
seven  leading  American  jour-  acquisition  of  Popular  Science 
nalism  schools  to  observe  teach-  Publishing  Company,  New  York, 
ing  methods  ^yhich  might  be  q  y  Mosby  Company, 

adopted  in  England.  Louis,  during  1967. 

During  his  three  day  stay  at  • 

the  journalism  school,  Hopkinson  nirerlss  AdvprtiKiiiir 
visited  classes,  talked  to  AaverilSillJJ 

teachers,  and  questioned  stu-  Peter  Orser  has  been  ap- 
dents  about  their  job  expecta-  pointed  to  the  newly  created 
tions  after  graduation.  He  ap-  position  of  director  of  adver- 
peared  favorably  impressed  with  tising  and  sales  promotion  for 
the  quality  of  job  opportunitiesLibby-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co. 
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I  SEMINAR,  Copley  Newspapers,  I 

I  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla,  California  92037  j 

I  My  check  for  $  payable  to  Copley  Newspapers,  is  enclosed.  | 

I  Name  _  Position  I 

I  Company  or  Schools  j 

j  Street _  j 

I  City - - - ^State _ Zip _  I 

I _ I 


Wc'Il  send  you  SEMINAR  for 
one  year— four  quarterly  issues 
-for  just  $3.00,  two  years  for 
$5.50,  or  three  years  for  $7.50  — 
a  $12.00  value  if  purchased  at  the 
newsstand  price  of  $1.00  per  issue. 
Schools  of  Journalism  and  journalism 
students  may  subscribe  for  $2.50 
per  year.  Bulk  subscriptions 
of  20  copies  or  more  may  be 
obtained  at  $2.00  each  per  year. 


g* 

Informative. 


"...  a  real  service  to  journalism  . 
.  .  most  careful  preparation  . . .  nothing  quite  like  it . 

"...  a  great  service  for  the  craft . 
". .  .  significant,  interesting  publication  . 
".  .  .  an  excellent  idea,  well-conceived  and  well-executed  . 


Would  you  like  to  know  what's  really  going 
on  in  the  newspaper  business?  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  be  well  informed  is  to  read  the  new  and 
thought-provoking  quarterly  about  newspapers— SEMINAR. 

Here  are  some  recent  comments  from  our  readers: 


I 


Flood  Edition 
Raises  $6,645 

In  the  old  frontier  spirit  of 
helping  one’s  neighbor,  the 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily 
Times  published  a  special  flood 
edition  last  month  and  raised 
$6,645.48  for  the  relief  of  flootl 
damage  in  Fairbanks,  250  miles 
north. 

The  Times  was  compensated 
only  for  items  that  required  a 
cash  payout,  such  as  newsprint, 
labor  costs  and  transportation. 
Everything  else  was  donated,  in¬ 
cluding  much  of  the  labor  as  the 
pressroom  and  the  newsroom 
crews  donated  their  time. 

Advertisers  sponsored  pic¬ 
tures  instead  of  running  display 
copy  and  their  donations  helped 
swell  the  flood  relief  fund. 

William  J.  Tobin,  managing 
editor,  and  Bob  Miller,  reporter, 
wrote,  edited  and  laid  out  the 
entire  edition,  which  was  en- 
titleti  “There  Will  Always  Be 
A  Fairbanks.”  It  sold  for  50 
cents.  Miller  spent  several  weeks 
in  Fairbanks  during  the  height 
of  the  flood  and  afterwards  to 
report  the  quick  comeback  made 
by  the  city. 

The  Anchorage  Times  had  the 
.4nchorage  Community  Chest 
as  a  co-sponso!-.  The  proceeds 


went  to  the  Fairbanks  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  to  help  keep  the 
charitable  and  stx-ial  agencies 
operating  during  the  period 
Fairbanks  businessmen  would 
find  it  difficult  to  contribute. 
The  Fairbanks  Community 
Fund  drive  was  |)ostponed  due 
to  the  flood. 

The  special  assistance  to 
Fairbanks  was  prompted  when 
Times  people  recalled  that  the 
Fairbanks  \ews-Miner  had  a 
similar  project  in  1064  for 
earthquake  relief.  The  Fair¬ 
banks  venture  helped  the  small 
community  of  Valdez,  120  miles 
east  of  Anchorage,  to  lecover. 
The  three  towns  are  all  next 
door  neighbors  in  .Alaska. 

• 

Column  Helped  Elderly 

B0.ST0N 

Wendell  H.  Coltin,  author  of 
the  daily  Medicare  Mailbox  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Boston  Herald 
Traveler,  has  l)een  honored  by 
the  Senior  Citizens  and  Associ¬ 
ates  of  America,  Inc. 

The  organization  has  pre¬ 
sented  him  its  Public  Service 
.\ward  for  meritorious  service  to 
the  elderly.  Charles  C.  O’Don¬ 
nell  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  executive 
director,  who  made  the  presen¬ 
tation,  said  “thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  have  l)een 
helped  by  the  column.” 


Largest  Circulation  In  South  Carolina 


The  Columbia  Record 


Nationally  represented  by  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Setting  the  Style — HI 

If  the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  had  omitted  some  of  the  guff  from  their  new 
joint  stylebook,  they  could  have  used  some  of  the 
abundant  space  that  would  have  been  saved  thereby 
to  discourage  some  of  the  gaucheries  that  steadily 
disfigure  wdre-service  copy.  At  the  same  time,  they 
could  have  discharged  the  duty  of  setting  a  good 
example  to  the  many  newspapers,  particularly  those  of 
small  and  medium  size,  that  now  take  their  stylistic 
cues  from  the  wire  services,  since  the  introduction  of 
Teletypesetter  copy  has  left  them  no  practical  option. 

What  do  I  mean  by  guff?  I  have  already  mentioned 
a  couple  of  examples,  such  as  the  solemn  instruction 
that  the  period  is  used  to  end  a  sentence  and  as  a 
decimal  point,  and  that  the  comma  is  not  used  in 
house  numbers  and  telephone  numbers.  So  what  else 
is  new  already? 

One  ukase  in  the  wire  services  stylebook  runs, 
“There  are  policemen,  detectives,  deputies,  investiga¬ 
tors,  etc.,  but  not  lawmen.”  This  sounds  as  if  lawmen 
were  an  illegitimate  expression.  The  fact  is  that  both 
the  newest  unabridged  dictionaries  (Webster’s  Third 
and  Random  House)  give  the  term  without  the  smallest 
aspersion,  meaning  that  they  regard  it  as  standard. 
Anyone  who  has  watched  television  for  20  minutes 
knows  that  a  lawman  is  a  law-enforcement  officer. 

If  the  aim  of  the  stylebook  is  to  discourage  the 
blanket  term  latvman  in  favor  of  something  more 
specific,  as  the  occasion  requires,  why  doesn’t  it  do  so 
instead  of  pompously  implying  that  latvman  does  not 
exist?  Nonetheless,  you  do  not  have  to  read  much 
wire  copy  to  realize  that  no  great  attention  is  i)aid 
to  the  ban  on  lawman. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  wire  services  could 
not  have  devoted  a  few  lines  to  such  constructive  pur¬ 
poses  as  discouraging  the  bad  practices  with  which 
their  cojjy  is  replete. 

For  example,  the  stylebook  might  have  discouraged 
false  titles  altogether  in  favor  of  the  ajjpositive 
phrase;  that  is,  instead  of  “rookie  left-handed  pitcher 
Bill  Wills,”  the  more  readable  and  idiomatic  “Bill 
Wills,  rookie  left-handed  pitcher”;  and  instea<l  of 
“Occidental  College  graduate  and  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  H.  C.  McClellan”  the  form 
“H.  C.  McClellan,  Occidental  College  graduate  and 
.  .  .”  etc. 

But  of  course  the  piled-up  false  title  is  so  en¬ 
trenched  in  newspaper  journalism  that  most  news- 
writers,  who  apparently  read  nothing  but  news- 
])apers,  do  not  realize  there  is  any  other  way,  nor 
that  this  form  is  peculiar  to  the  diseased  i)rose  of 
journalism. 

Why  could  not  the  stylebook  have  given  over  a 
couple  of  lines  to  discouraging  the  equally  unidio- 
matic  and  clumsy  misplacement  of  the  time  element 
that  is  also  standard  practice?  I  have  in  mind 
sentences  like  “Hershey  Monday  supported  a  change” 
or  even  “Hershey  supported  Monday  a  change.” 
Neither  version  could  have  been  written  by  anyone 
with  the  smallest  sense  of  the  idiomatic  flow  of 
English,  which  calls  for  “Hershey  supported  a  change 
Monday.” 

Why  not  discourage  hurl  as  the  invariable  dis¬ 
placement  of  throw,  munch  for  eat  (even  when  it’s 
soup),  chat  for  talk,  sla.sh  for  cat,  and  the  general 
tendency  toward  phony  dramatization?  To  say  nothing 
of  the  wild  and  meaningless  use  of  fragmentary 
quotations. 
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WHAT’S  THE  SECOND 
BIGGEST  DAILY  IN 
THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES? 

HINT: 

ITS  INITIALS  ARE  WSJ. 


You  know  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  isn’t  that  big. 

Still,  you’d  guess  that  a 
daily  with  more  than  a  million 
regular  readers  would  have  to 
have  a  sports  section,  society 
coverage,  movie  listings  and 
crossword  puzzles. 

And  lots  of  pictures. 

Guess  again. 

WSJ  stands  for  The  Wall 
Street  journal. 

We  don’t  give  our  readers 
a  play-hy-play  of  the  ball 
games.  We  don’t  tell  them 
what’s  playing  at  the  Bijou. 
And  we’ve  rarely  run  news 
photos  in  all  of  our  78  years. 

The  Wall  Street  journal  is 
the  only  publication  of  its 
kind.  The  only  national 
business  daily. 

It’s  more  than  just  hard¬ 


core  business  news.  Today’s 
reader  needs  to  know  about 
anything  and  everything  that 
affects  business.  So  we  probe 
the  great  social  problems  of 
our  times.  Examine  fads.  Carry 
stories  fresh  from  Jerusalem 
and  Johnson  City,  Geneva  and 
the  Ho-Chi-Minh Trail. 

We  write  it  so  it’s  easy  to 
read.  We  organize  the  facts  so 
they’re  easy  to  find.  We  don’t 
want  businessmen  to  have  to 
work  at  getting  information 
they  can  use. 

Every  business  day,  we 
distribute  the  same  complete 
news  to  a  million-plus  people 
all  over  the  U.S.  A. 

How  do  we  manage 
that?  By  having 
printing  plants  at 
eight  strategic  places 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Whether  you’re 
on  EST  or  PST,  The 
Wall  Street  Journal 
gives  you  a  head  start 


in  business  every  business  day. 

On  most  newsstands.  Or  a 
three-month  introductory 
subscription,  eight  dollars. 
Write  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Department  16,  P.  O.  Box  300, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 

THE 

WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL 

A  product  of  Dow  Jones  &.  Company.  Inc. 


U  S  and  PoMMSion: 


Wc  dill  it  without  crossword  puzzles. 
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TOO  MLCII.  TOO  UTI  LE? 


Publisher  Influence 
On  Content  Studied 


How  active  is  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  publisher  in  directing  the 
use,  content  and  display  of  news 
in  his  newspaper? 

This  is  the  subject  of  a  re¬ 
search  project  just  completed  by 
Dr.  David  R.  Bowers,  associate 
I)rofessor  of  journalism  at  Texas 
A&M  University.  Dr.  Bowers 
had  a  special  interest  in  this 
aiea  liecause  in  some  15  years 
of  experience  with  Scripps 
League  and  R.  S.  Howard  &  As¬ 
sociates  newspapers  he  spent 
many  as  a  managing  or  execu¬ 
tive  editor  and  more  recently 
was  assistant  publisher  of  the 
48,000  circulation  Delaware 
Countv  Daily  Timea  in  Chester, 
Pa. 

From  his  findings  from  some 
600  dailies  Dr.  Bowers  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  publisher  activity 
reported  will  be  criticized  by 
some  as  too  much  and  defended 
by  others  in  line  with  practical¬ 
ity. 

“Most  conclusions  are  pretty 
much  within  the  knowledge  of 
most  publishers  and  editors,” 
Dr.  Bowers  said,  “although  the 
investigation  has  come  up  with 
specific  figures  for  scrutiny  and 
discussion.  Most  interesting 
figures  are  those  which  show 
publisher  activity  much  less  on 
larger  newspapers,  which  should 
l>e  examined  closely  by  those  who 
criticize  bigness  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press.” 

Kevenue  Factor 

Other  findings  show  publisher 
activity  highest  in  areas  which 
conceivably  might  affect  the 
revenue  of  the  newspaper 
directly  or  indirectly.  Image  of 
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that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
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the  community  leads,  followed 
by  .stories  on  business  conditions, 
own  newspaper,  major  or  im¬ 
portant  advertisers,  and  govern¬ 
ment  regulation,  in  that  order. 

News  in  areas  which  relate  to 
publisher  or  publisher’s  personal 
activities  come  next,  as  a  group, 
while  news  areas  relating  to 
social  issues  wind  up  at  the 
liottom.  Leading  this  group  are 
news  stories  involving  race. 

And,  as  might  be  suspected, 
publishers  get  more  involved  in 
stories  closer  to  home. 

“The  topics  examined  in  most 
of  these  cases  have  been  in  con¬ 
troversial  areas,”  Dr.  Bowers 
noted,  “and  even  less  publisher 
activity  can  be  expected  in  rou¬ 
tine  news.” 

Direi-ling  DiH'i<iioii> 

“This  study  does  not  show 
whether  publisher  involvement 
is  a  positive  or  negative  influ¬ 
ence,”  Dr.  Bowers  stressed.  “In 
fact,  many  times  answers  to  the 
questionnaire  stressed  that  the 
publisher  had  given  specific 
orders  to  print  the  news  in  that 
particular  instance  as  fully  and 
objectively  as  possible. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
measure  objectivity  or  bias.  Dr. 
Bowers  noted.  More  readily  ex¬ 
plored  is  the  activity  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  in  directing  newsroom  de¬ 
cisions.  He  is  either  active,  not 
active  or  active  to  intermediate 
degrees.  The  areas  in  which  he 
becomes  active  should  reveal  to 
some  extent  his  influence  on 
news  as  well  as  the  areas  of 
influence. 

“Whether  this  influence  is 
good  or  bad  is  difficult  to  evalu¬ 
ate,”  Dr,  Bowers  said,  “because 
of  a  possible  point  of  view  by 
the  publisher,  by  the  editor  used 
to  evaluate  him,  and  possibly  by 
the  researcher.  Who  can  rate 


Written  with  character... 

competence  ...color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


whether  a  publisher’s  activity  in  United  States  outnumbering 
the  newsroom  is  constructive  or  their  morning  counterparts  by 
obstructive,  inspiring  or  inter-  four  and  one-half  to  one),  be- 
fering,  contributory  to  a  vigil-  cause  their  publishers  are  more 
ance  against  slips  in  objective  likely’  to  be  present  at  the  pub- 
coverage  or  aimed  at  pressing  of  lishing  location  when  decisions 
egotistic  whims?”  regarding  news  are  made  and 

Studies  in  this  area  can  and  (3)  to  reduce  the  population 
should  be  made  by  trained  re-  studied  to  a  more  workable  size, 
searchers,  Dr.  Bowers  said,  and  All-day  newspapers  were  elim- 
he  hopes  that  his  study  will  point  inated  from  the  survey.  (Note: 
directions  in  which  they  can  The  study  population  was 
proceed.  further  reduced  when  circula- 

Superv’ision  of  news,  it  was  tion  data  was  unavailable  for  a 
noted,  is  just  one  of  a  publisher’s  newly-merged  San  Francisco 
activities  which  include  admin-  daily.  The  just-merged  New 
istration  of  advertising,  circula-  York  City  afternoon  daily  had 
tion,  mechanical  and  business  not  published  an  issue  and  also 
departments,  editorial  leader-  was  not  included.) 
ship  and  community  participa-  Due  to  differences  in  nomen¬ 
tion.  The  burden  of  these  respon-  clature,  the  man  sometimes 
sibilities,  his  personal  back-  selected  to  receive  a  question- 
ground  and  activities,  the  de-  naire  was  designated  by  the 
velopment  and  magnitude  of  newspaper  in  the  Yearbook  as 
news  events  and  his  personal  executive  editor,  news  editor, 
interest  in  newsroom  operation  city  editor,  and  on  occasion, 
will  contribute  to  determining  editor.  In  cases  where  the  pub- 
how  active  a  publisher  will  be  lisher  listed  himself  as  manag- 
in  news  coverage  and  presenta-  ing  editor,  the  senior  editor 
tion  or  whether  he  will  delegate  listed  was  contacted.  Returns 
this  function  to  his  chief  news  were  not  used  if  the  publisher 
executive.  indicated  that  he  served  as  an 

active  managing  editor. 

Heallliv  Inlerest 

^  ,  ,  C.irculiilion 

For  example,  many  respond¬ 
ents  pointed  out  that  their  pub-  Newspaper  circulation  size 
lishers  have  risen  to  their  posi-  and  geographic  area  were  used 
tions  from  the  newsroom  and  to  determine  subgroups.  News- 
still  maintain  a  healthy  interest  papers  were  divided  into  three 
in  it.  Some  said  they  felt  a  pub-  circulation  sizes  as  follows: 
lisher  with  an  editorial  back-  Under  15,000;  15,000  to  74,999; 
ground  can  contribute  his  knowl-  and  75,000  and  over, 
edge  of  news  policies  and  the  Newspapers  were  divided  into 
solving  of  news  problems.  nine  logical  geographic  areas  as 

By  contrast,  certain  editors  follows: 
volunteered  criticism  of  their  Area  1:  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
publishers  for  what  they  thought  shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
was  harmful  interference  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
processing  news  material.  Area  2:  New  York,  New 

The  method  used  in  this  re-  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
search  project  was  as  follows:  Area  3:  Delaware,  Maryland, 

District  of  Columbia,  Virginia, 
f  1  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia, 

.  ...  ^  ^  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 

general  circulation  newspapers  . 

in  the  United  States  listed  in  the  „  ^ 

1966  Editor  &  Publisher  Year-  Alabama  and 

book  were  sent  a  three-page  ‘  ississippi. 

^  Area  5:  Ohio,  Michigan,  In- 

questionnaire.  ,.  ,,,.  ’  .  ®  ’. 

*  _  diana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

Evening  newspapers  were  Area  6:  Minnesota,  Iowa, 

selected  (because  they  dominate  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South 
the  newspaper  field  in  the  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

Area  7:  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Area  8:  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

,  Area  9:  Washington,  Oregon, 

*d«CX@ir...  California,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  questionnaire  referred  to 
^  news  coverage  only  and  did  not 

)10]r.  include  editorials,  columns  or 

opinion  matter. 

By  examining  this  report, 
publishers  and  editors  can  com- 
{NAL-  pare  publisher  activity  on  their 

__  newspapers  with  those  in  the 

.ETIN  entire  United  States  and  those 

of  their  circulation  size, 
i  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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He  asks  questions  people  don’t  like  to  answer 


An  editor  called  him  a  “blood¬ 
hound.”  A  national  magazine  called 
him  a  “bulldoc;.”  The  Philadelphia 
district  attorney’s  ofhee  said  to  him; 

.  you  must  have  been  bitten  by  a 
|)olice  dog.” 

His  name  sounds  like  a  cross 
between  a  bark  and  a  growl:  Bayard 
Brunt. 

His  reading  companions  are 
.\nthony  Trollope,  Clharles  Dickens, 
I  homas  Hardy  and  Sherlock  Holmes. 

He  works  on  the  rewrite  desk  of 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

But  when  a  story  breaks  that  needs 
investigative  reporting,  he  often  gets 
the  out-of-the-oflice  assignment. 


He  uncovers  the  facts  about  vote 
frauds,  scandals,  abortion  deaths, 
lonely  hearts  murders,  political 
wheeling  and  dealing. 

In  his  pursuit  of  truth,  he  ferrets 
out  information  despite  official 
obstacles.  One  of  his  methods:  “I 
ask  questions  peo|)le  don’t  like  to 
answer.” 

This  Philadelphia-born  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  University  of  Pennsylvania 
graduate  and  W  orld  W  ar  1 1  veteran 
is  hooked  on  newspapers.  He  still  is 
as  interested,  excited  and  concerned 
about  a  good  story  today  as  when 
he  started  with  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  almost  three  decades  ago. 

He  cares,  and  because  he  and 


legions  of  other  Bulletin  men  and 
women  do  care.  Bulletin  readers 
benefit.  They  get  the  whole  story, 
the  factual  story,  the  true  story, 
without  innuendo,  insinuation  or 
inference.  In  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  they  get  the  big  picture, 
quickly  and  in  perspective. 

That’s  one  more  reason  why  The 
Bulletin  is  a  welcomed,  invited  friend 
of  the  family  in  the  homes  of  Greater 
Philadelphia. 

So  strong  is  this  welcome  that  The 
Bulletin  has  a  million  more  circiila 
tion  every  7  days  in  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  than  any  other  newspaper. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with 
The  Bulletin. ..it  may  be  all  you  need. 


In  Philadelphb  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIN 


\  Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York, 
Ohicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  .San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Member  Metro  Sunday  Newspapers. 
Miami:  The  I.eonard  Company.  Toronto- 
.American  Publishers’  Representatives. 


Publishers 

(Continued  from  pope  22) 


Managing  editors  were  asked 
to  appraise  whether  their  pub¬ 
lishers  were  active  during  the 
course  of  a  calendar  year.  It  is 
recognized  that  in  some  areas, 
news  events  have  more  fre- 
iiuency  than  in  others. 

iiirilriiclions 

Specifically,  managing  editors 
were  asked  whether  their  pub¬ 
lishers  (or  their  representa¬ 
tives)  directed  the  use  or  non¬ 
use,  content  or  display  of  news 
in  certain  areas.  Direct  in  this 
study  was  defined  as  giving  in¬ 
structions  or  suggestions  which 
are  expected  to  be  followed. 

Topics  chosen  to  be  examined, 
in  addition  to  the  general  ones 
of  geographic  origin  of  news 
matter,  included  those  in  areas 
which  have  stirred  comment  by 
critics  of  the  press  and  those  in 
which  the  investigator  has  at 
some  time  during  his  newspaper 
career  observed  publisher  action. 

Some  613  or  43.72  percent  of 
the  1402  newspapers  in  the  pop¬ 
ulation  replied.  Of  this  numl)er 
388  or  41.63  percent  of  the  932 
dailies  under  15,000  circulation 
replied,  184  or  47.79  percent  of 
the  385  dailies  15,000-74,999  cir¬ 
culation  replied,  and  41  or  48.24 
percent  of  the  85  dailies  75,000 
and  over  in  circulation  replied. 

In  passing,  it  might  l)e  noted 
that  33  managing  editors  or 
their  equivalents  enclosed  letters 
or  memoranda  discussing  the 
subject  while  an  additional  116 
added  comments  to  their  replies. 

The  (juestionnaire  results  were 
processed  through  IBM  7094  and 
1401  computers.  Unbiased  esti¬ 
mates  were  then  obtained  with 
the  assistance  of  the  computers 
in  weighting  av'erages  by  taking 
into  consideration  the  return  and 
non-return  in  the  27  circulation 
and  geographical  cells. 

(pfography 

The  findings: 

1.  The  doner  the  geopraphical 
proximity  of  the  nubject  matter, 
tfie  more  active  the  publisher  is 
in  news  direction. 

Table  1  shows  that  publisher 
activity  is  greatest  in  the  report¬ 
ing  of  local  news,  followed  in 
order  by  state  and  regional, 
national,  and  foreign  and  inter¬ 
national  news. 

2.  The  larger  the  circulation 
of  the  newspaper,  the  less  actii'e 
the  publisher  is  in  news  direc¬ 
tion. 

Publisher  activity  is  highest 
on  newspapers  under  15,000  cir¬ 
culation,  followed  in  order  by 
newspapers  15,000-74,999  and 
newspapers  75,000  and  over. 

This  also  held  true  for  the 


subject  matter  topics  examined. 

3.  Publisher  activity  is  higher 
in  areas  which  conceivably  might 
affect  the  revenue  of  the  "news¬ 
paper  directly  or  indirectly  than 
in  social  issues  siu-k  as  politics, 
race,  religion,  labor  or  war. 

The  first  five  categories  chosen 
for  examination  tend  to  be  those 
which  i-elate  to  the  newspaper 
locally  although  some  obviously 
hav'e  national  connotations. 

It  should  not  l>e  assumed  that 
publisher  activity  in  these  areas 
means  not  to  print  such  news.  A 
sizeable  number  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  commented  that  the  direc¬ 
tions  they^  received  from  their 
publishers  were  to  print  news 
alwut  adv’ertisers  or  to  print 
news  about  their  own  newspaper 
or  employes  of  the  newspaper.  In 
the  latter  case,  such  news  could 
l)e  promotional  as  well  as  news 
reflecting  unfavorably  upon  the 
newspaper  or  employes. 

4.  Publisher  activity  is  highest 
in  areas  which  conceivably  might 
affect  the  revenues  of  the  news¬ 
paper  directly  or  indirectly  on 
jiewspapers  under  15,000  circu¬ 
lation,  followed  in  order  by 
7iewspapers  15,000-74,999  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  newspapers  75,000 
ami  oi'er  in  circulation. 

Uirciilalicm 

This  is  in  line  with  the  second 
conclusion  which  relates  to  cir¬ 
culation  size  of  the  newspaper. 

In  newspapers  in  the  smaller 
circulation  size,  20  percent  of 
the  publishers  were  active  all 
the  time  or  often  In  regard  to 
image  of  the  community,  the 
most  active  category.  By  con¬ 
trast,  only  4  percent  of  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  in  the 
largest  circulation  size  were 
active  all  the  time  or  often  in 
this  same  category. 

In  regard  to  major  or  impor¬ 
tant  adveitisers,  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  publishers  become 
active  all  the  time  or  often  in 
the  under  15,000  circulation  size 
while  not  a  single  publisher  of 
the  75,000  and  over  in  circula¬ 
tion  newspapers  recorded  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  all  the  time  or  often 
responses. 

5.  Publisher  activity  is  higher 
in  areas  involving  theynselves 
and  their  personal  activity  than 
in  most  .social  issties  such  as 
politics,  race,  religion,  labor  or 
war.  Hut  this  activity  is  not  as 
high  as  in  areas  which  conceiv¬ 
ably  might  affect  the  revenues 
of  the  newspaper  directly  or 
indirectly. 

The  one  exce|)tion  is  in  politi¬ 
cal  parties  where  the  publisher 
shows  more  activity  regarding 
the  party  in  power  locally  than 
in  the  party  to  which  he  l>elongs. 
(In  some  cases,  particularly  in 
the  South,  they  may  be  the 
same. ) 

It  should  be  noted  that  the 


social  issues  which  showed  the 
most  publisher  activity — politi¬ 
cal  party  in  power  locally  and 
local  labor  relations — could  con¬ 
ceivably  affect  the  revenues  of 
the  paper:  The  first  from  a 
standpoint  of  legal  advertising 
and  the  second  from  a  stand¬ 
point  of  wage  scales. 

'Little  Variatiitn' 

6.  Publisher  activity  has  no 
particular  variation  from  one 
geographical  region  to  the  next, 
although  in  most  categories 
there  was  less  activity  by  pub¬ 
lishers  in  Area  1  (Sew  Eng¬ 
land). 

The  major  exception  was  in 
publisher  activity  regarding 
news  of  local  race  or  racial  is¬ 
sues  which  is  highest  in  states 
with  a  greater  proportion  of 
Negroes — Upper  South,  South¬ 
east,  and  Southwest.  The  study 
also  shows  that  geographic  areas 
with  large  Negro  populations  in 
their  industi  ial  cities  rank  next 
highest  in  publisher  activity, 
with  the  least  activity  reported 
in  Area  1  (New  England)  and 
.Area  8  (Rocky  Mountains). 

“The  role  of  the  publisher 
should  l»e  examined  in  its  largest 
context,”  Dr.  Bowers  concludes, 
“and  attention  given  to  whether 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  a 
daily  newspaper  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  or  an  obligation  to  super¬ 
vise  his  newspaper’s  content.” 

• 

R.  I.  Bulletin 
Examines  CATV 
Opportunities 

Community  Antenna  Televis¬ 
ion — known  also  as  CATV  and 
cable  TV'^ — may  have  an  im¬ 
portant  impact  ujmn  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  says  Stanford 
Smith,  general  manager,  Amer¬ 
ican  News))aper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  in  an  introduction  to 
a  Research  Institute  bulletin 
which  is  <levote<l  entirely  to  this 
com|)aratively  new  communica¬ 
tions  medium. 

Potential 

“We  believe  an  understanding 
of  this  somewhat  controversial 
new  medium,  its  problems  and 
potential,  are  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance  to  newsjjaper  executives,” 
Smith  notes  .  .  .  “for  a  long 
time  we  have  urged  newspaper 
executives  to  consider  the  ClATV 
field. 

Jules  S.  Tewlow,  director  of 
special  projects,  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  is  even  more  emphatic. 
C.ATV,  he  writes  in  the  special 
Bulletin,  “may  well  represent 
one  of  the  most  exciting  diver¬ 
sification  opportunities  for  news- 


l)apers  that  has  come  along  in 
several  decades.  Although  its 
exact  growth  dimensions  cannot 
be  sharply  defined  at  this  point 
in  time,  its  general  direction  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  upward.” 

Community  antenna  television 
systems  are  now  seizing  almost 
1800  communities  in  the  United 
States,  and  over  2,100,000  house¬ 
holds,  according  to  the  Bulletin. 
By  the  end  of  1967,  it  adds,  the 
number  of  communities  with 
systems  in  operation  or  under 
construction,  plus  systems  with 
new  franchises  granted  and  with 
applications  pending,  will  jump 
to  4,850. 

Micn»Have 

The  Bulletin  notes  that  ap¬ 
proximately  15  percent  of  the 
opei'ating  systems  are  owmed  by 
newsi)aper  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers:  at  least  33  percent  are 
controlletl  by  tv  or  radio  broad¬ 
casting  interests,  and  about  25 
jiercent  are  controlled  by  inde¬ 
pendent  telephone  systems. 

Technically,  the  use  of  micro- 
wave  is  viewed  as  a  new  devel¬ 
opment  which  may  have  a  great 
impact  on  CATV  system  costs, 
lowering  them  where  the  cumu¬ 
lative  mileage  of  a  system  ex¬ 
ceeds  20  miles.  Also,  microwave 
does  not  have  the  right-of-way 
problems  often  associated  with 
cable  transmission  systems.  The 
R.I.  Bulletin  notes  that  the 
TelePromTer  Corporation  and 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company  have 
established  a  jointly-owne<l  sub¬ 
sidiary  for  the  development  of 
microwave  systems  for  C.ATV 
and  are  running  tests  in  New 
York  of  their  new  eciuipment. 

Newspaper  Allies 

CATV  operators,  the  Bulletin 
points  out,  “view  newsjjapers  a.s 
potential  allies,  not  competitors, 
for  the  viewers’  attention,  since 
the  unique  resources  of  newspa¬ 
pers — the  news-gathering  and 
editing  capabilities — are  .skills 
unavailable  to  CATV.  Further¬ 
more,  of  all  the  programs  being 
created  and  broadcast  today, 
news  —  international,  national 
and  especially  local — is  the  item 
most  demantled  by  all  TV  view¬ 
ers.  To  a  large  extent,  this  de¬ 
mand  is  almost  insatiable.  To 
cite  merely  one  example,  witness 
the  success  of  the  radio  stations 
who  have  switched  their  pro¬ 
gramming  output  from  rock  ’n’ 
roll  to  all-day  newscasts. 

“In  the  long  run,  CATV  op¬ 
erators  hope  that  newspapers 
w'ill  enter  the  CATV  field  not 
merely  as  passive  system  own¬ 
ers  but  as  active  program  origi¬ 
nators,  presenting  not  only 
newscasts  heavily  oriented  to¬ 
ward  local  community  affairs 
but  also  having  discussions,  for¬ 
ums  and  the  like,  to  air  prob¬ 
lems  and  issues  of  importance  to 
the  general  public.” 
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Press  Praise 
For  Olympics 
Preview 

By  Peter  J.  Olliers, 

Foreign  Prei»»  (luordinator 

Mexican  Tourist  Council. 

•Mexico  City 
Over  6CKI  sports  reporters 
from  41  countries  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  “working  preview” 
here  of  coverage  for  the  1968 
Olympic  Games.  The  occasion 
was  the  Third  International 
Sports  Competition — recognized 
for  record  purposes  by  all  the 
major  international  sports  fed¬ 
erations — and  widely  if  incor¬ 
rectly  referred  to  as  the  “little 
Olympics.” 

Delays  and  minor  inaccuracies 
in  transmission  of  official  results 
— in  part  due  to  absence  of  much 
of  the  electronic  gear  that  will 
be  set  up  for  the  Olympics  and 
in  part  due  to  late  registration 
by  participating  countries,  not¬ 
ably  the  U.S. — plagued  reporters 
the  first  few  days.  But  by  the 
.start  of  the  second  week  of  the 
October  14-29  meet,  most  cor¬ 
respondents  echoed  the  comment 
of  chief  sports  editor,  Klaus 
Ullrich,  of  Berlin’s  Neues 


Deutschland,  “Mexico  still  has  a 
year  to  prepare  for  the  Olympics 
— yet  services  to  the  press  this 
year  were  only  a  little  below 
those  provided  at  the  Tokyo 
Olympics  in  1964.” 

Most  of  the  visitors  were  un¬ 
stinting  in  their  praise  for  the 
“devotion”  and  “energy”  of  some 
200  press  aides  assigned  to  the 
various  press  services.  Some 
shortcomings  are  inevitable  with 
around  2,000  athletes  and  offi¬ 
cials  all  producing  news  at  meets 
and  meetings  extending  from 
early  morning  well  into  each 
evening. 

We  have  lieen  processing  a 
daily  average  of  around  5,000 
separate  items  of  raw  informa¬ 
tion — many  of  which  have  to  be 
backgrounded — most  of  them 
within  minutes  of  the  results 
lieing  certified  by  the  judges. 

Bulletin  Service 

Results,  noted  by  official  re¬ 
porters  trained  by  the  Mexican 
Government  in  each  of  the 
sports,  were  sent  out  from  press 
subcenters  at  each  of  15  athletic 
sites  on  a  closed  teletype  cir¬ 
cuit.  Within  five  minutes,  and 
often  in  three  minutes,  these 
results  were  reproduced  in  bul¬ 
letin  form  and  lieing  distributed 
to  reporters  in  press  boxes  at 
each  of  the  other  competition 
sites  as  well  as  to  the  men  watch¬ 
ing  the  events  on  television 


from  press  headquarters. 

5  Million  Audience 

What  with  bulletin  service, 
results  summaries  and  daily 
wrapups,  not  to  mention  fea- 
tui’e  reports  and  press  adviso¬ 
ries,  we  are  producing  between 
40  and  60  reports  and  bulletins 
daily  (using  some  105,000  sheets 
of  paper  a  day  for  this  purpose!) 
in  each  of  the  three  official  lan¬ 
guages — English,  French  and 
Spanish — to  help  the  foreign 
press  put  out  an  estimated  daily 
total  of  over  100,000  words  for 
a  world-wide  audience  of  more 
than  500  million  people. 

All  these  figures  will  increase 
substantially  for  the  Olympics 
next  year,  but  on  the  basis  of 
our  current  showing,  I  feel  sure 
that  services  to  the  press  will  be 
fast,  accurate  and  complete. 

These  services  began  well  be¬ 
fore  the  start  of  the  current 
competition  —  when  accredited 
reporters  receiv’ed  preliminary 
material  at  their  homes — an 
itemized  program  of  events,  an 
outline  of  press  services  avail¬ 
able,  details  on  the  press-only 
shuttle  bus  service  to  the  various 
sites,  press  passes,  confirmation 
of  hotel  reservations,  lists  of 
restaurants  and  night  spots  in 
Mexico  City  and  similar  tourist- 
type  guidance.  A  repeat  of  this 
material  was  provided  each  re¬ 
porter  in  a  special  portfolio  on 
arrival — after  his  reception  at 
the  airport  by  multi-lingual 
hostesses  and  transfer  to  hotel 
where  still  other  interpreter 
hostesses  were  on  permanent 
duty  to  help  newsmen  with  their 
work  needs  or  to  provide  guid¬ 
ance  on  what  to  do  after  the 
day’s  work  was  ended. 

Amply  Supplied 

ilirrored  in  reduced  scale  at 
each  press  subcenter  at  athletic 
sites,  the  press  headquarters  in 
town  was  amply  supplied  with 
desks  and  typewriters  with  key¬ 
boards  for  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  German,  Russian  and 
other  languages,  had  rush-air¬ 
mail,  telephone  and  teletype  as 
well  as  radiophoto  services  avail¬ 
able  virtually  24  hours  a  day  .  .  . 
also  coffee  service!  A  system  of 
individual  mail  boxes  ensured 
that  newsmen  received  all  ad¬ 
visories,  invitations,  bulletins, 
etc.  Press  officers  were  on  con¬ 
stant  duty  to  help  or  to  provide 
query  service.  And  the  pool 
photo  processing  service  next 
door — served  by  police  motor¬ 
cyclists  shuttling  from  each 
sports  center — generally  made 
photos  available  in  eight  to 
twelve  minutes  after  receipt, 
often  within  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour  of  the  event  photographed. 
A  communication  battalion  from 
the  Army  was  also  assigned  to 
maintain  services  for  the  press. 


Manly  Wins 
Real  Estate 
J-Award 

Washington 

William  J.  Manly  of  the  MU- 
waukee  Joumal  won  first  prize 
in  a  nationwide  competition  to 
single  out  the  outstanding  1967 
pei  formance  in  housing  and  real 
estate  journalism. 

The  contest  was  the  fourth 
annual  NAHB-Jim  Chandler 
Memorial  Award  competition, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Home  Builders  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Real  Estate  Editoi  s. 
It  honors  the  late  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
a  past  president  of  the  NAREE. 

A  plaque  and  a  cash  prize  of 
$1.50  will  be  presented  to  Manly 
at  N.AHB’s  annual  convention 
in  Chicago,  Dec.  3-7. 

A  second  prize  of  $100  was 
awarded  to  Glenn  C.  F'owler,  of 
the  \ew  York  Times.  The  third 
prize  of  $75  went  to  editors  Fred 
F'ogarty  and  Kay  Murphy  of  the 
Miami  Herald. 

Certificates  of  honorable  men¬ 
tion  will  go  to  Elizalieth  Whit¬ 
ney,  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  to  Robert  Brennan, 
of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

Three  Entries 

Under  contest  rules,  the  con¬ 
testants  submitted  three  entries 
selected  from  six  specifically 
designated  weeks.  The  purpose 
was  to  obtain  a  range  of  per¬ 
formance  during  the  year. 

The  judges  cited  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  Home  Section  “as 
interesting  and  informative  to 
the  newspaper  reader  in  gener¬ 
al”  as  well  as  to  readers  with  a 
specialized  interest  in  real  estate 
and  housing. 

The  judges  took  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  extent  to  which  real 
estate  editors  are  often  pre¬ 
vented  from  presenting  an  at¬ 
tractive  front  page  layout  by 
awkward  advertising  place¬ 
ments.  They  felt  that  readership 
of  many  real  estate  and  home 
sections  would  be  improved — and 
their  attractiveness  to  adver¬ 
tisers  increased — by  removing 
advertising  from  the  front  page 
and  allowing  greater  flexibility 
of  layout  inside. 

The  judges  were  Don  Lief, 
senior  editor  of  “City,”  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Urban  America,  Inc., 
A1  Hattal,  former  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  American  Builder  and  now 
public  relations  representative 
of  Henry  J.  Kaufman  &  Associ¬ 
ates  in  Washington,  and  Luther 
Huston,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  E&P. 
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ACTIVE 

ARIZONA 

LIVING 


Tom  Cain  works  in  a  past  that 
stretc  hes  back  to  the  Hohokam 
civilization  r)t  2(X)  B.C.  But  he 
works  at  a  pace  that  s  strictly  jet 
age.  As  Curator  of  Anthropolo^V 
at  one  of  the  Southwest's  leading 
nuiseunis,  his  day  may  include 
lecturing,  writing,  setting  up 
displavs,  teaching  at  nearb\ 
Arizona  State  University,  orga¬ 
nizing  tours  (for  over  25,000 
c  hildren  a  \c‘ar,  among  others), 
and  identif\'ing,  restoring  and 
cataloging  thc‘  Arizona  desert's 
man\  ric  h  anthropological  finds. 
For  rc'laxation,  he*  jumps  ahead  a 
few  c  cMituric's.  A  classic  1948 
Mark  IV  laguar  occupies  man\ 
spare  momc'tits.  And  together, 
on-thc‘-go,  thc'y're  a  familiar 
sight  to  many  people*  in  this 
nc'ar-million  market. 

How  does  hc“  kc‘c“p  informc'clf 

Nc'wspapc'rs. 

Most  Ac  tive*  Arizonans  do.  In 
the  Mc*trc)-Phoc*nix  markc*t,  with 
o\c*r  $1.57  billion  in  retail  salc*s, 
more*  than  10  radio  and  IV  sta¬ 
tions  c  c)mpc*te.  But  The  Arizona 
Republic  and  the  F’hoenix 
Gazette*  rc*ac  h  into  4  out  of  5 
households,  90%  home* 
cl  c*  I  i  V  c*  r  c*  cl . 

Th.it  makc*s  Phoc*nix  a  nc*ws- 
pa|)c*r  markc*t.  lust  ask  H.  Thomas 
Cain,Curator,Thc*  Ht*arcl  Museum 
of  Anthropology  and  Primitive* 
Arts,  22  East  Monte  Vista, 
Phc)c*nix,  Arizona  85(K)4. 


Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


The  Arizona 

REPUBLIC 


Morning  and  Sunday 


The  Phoenix 

GAZETTE 


to  active  Arizonana 


Eugene  R-G 
Owners  Take 
Look  Ahead 

El  GENE,  Ore. 

Centennial  time  finds  owner.s 
of  the  Eugene  h’egister-duurd 
mapping  plans  for  a  future 
which  calls  for  a  quadrupled 
daily  circulation  during  the  next 
32  yeai's.  An  independent  con¬ 
sulting  firm  estimates  the  pres¬ 
ent  .■)!,. ■)(»(»  circulation  will  mount 
to  (>3,(lh()  three  years  hence  and 
then  soar  to  203,(*<l<l  hy  the  year 
2000. 

The  forecasts  are  accepted  hy 
.Alton  F.  Baker  Jr.,  editoi-  and 
publisher,  but  “they  make  one 
sit  back  and  think  a  little,”  he 
confesses. 

Such  prospects  call  for  at  least 
twice  as  much  building — the  R-G 
completed  a  $1  million  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  program  just  this  year 
— and  three  or  four  times  as 
much  press  capacity  as  at  pres¬ 
ent,  he  declared. 

Disagrees  on  OiTset 

Baker  does  not  anticipate 
much  change  in  the  presses  he 
will  use  to  produce  the  R-G,  as 
at  present  he  disagrees  with 
those  who  see  offset  for  a  news¬ 
paper  of  this  size. 

Nor  does  he  anticipate  any 
drastic  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  paper.  Further,  he  does 
not  view  with  alarm  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  technological  advances 
which  some  claim  will  put  the 
newspaper  of  today  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  facsimile  newspaper  sent 
over  cable  into  the  living  room 
on  a  television  set  would  come 
under  FCC  control  “and  the  day 
newspapers  are  under  such  gov¬ 
ernmental  control  will  be  a  sad 
day,”  he  commented. 

Overall  the  coming  years  will 
lie  fraught  with  difficult  deci¬ 
sions  but  these  also  will  be  ex¬ 


citing  years  of  change  and  more 
change,  the  newspaper’s  man¬ 
agement  team  pointed  out  in  a 
sjiecial  centennial  edition  report. 

There  will  be  new  machinery, 
new  journalism  concepts,  and 
growth  commensurate  with  the 
needs  of  a  changing  society  and 
an  expanding  community,  it  was 
noted. 

Press  Prospects 

In  preparing  for  the  future, 
Edwin  AI.  Baker,  general  man¬ 
ager,  anticipates  doubling  the 
R-G  press  capacity  in  1975  and 
again  by  1990,  adding  that  by 
that  time  the  present  six-unit 
pi-ess  will  have  to  lie  completely 
replaced. 

For  forty  years  the  newspaper 
has  lieen  owned  and  published 
by  memliers  of  the  Baker  fam¬ 
ily,  who  stem  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  where  Elliert  H. 
Baker,  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  brother  operators  was 
general  manager  for  32  years. 

Alton  F.  Baker,  youngest  son 
of  the  Plain  Dealer  executive 
from  1898  to  1933,  bought  the 
Eugene  Guard  in  1927.  Some 
years  earlier  his  oldest  brother, 
Frank  S.  Baker,  purchased  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Xews  Tribune, 
now  published  by  Elliert  H. 
Baker  II. 

Alton  Baker’s  publishership 
followed  six  years  of  Plain 
Dealer  experience.  In  addition  to 
the  two  R-G  executives,  a  third 
son,  Richard  M.  Baker,  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  El  Cajon  (Calif.) 
Daily  Califomiati.  A  fourth, 
Herbert,  turned  to  medicine 
after  advancing  to  the  R-G  man¬ 
aging  editorship  and  now  prac¬ 
tices  here. 

The  R-G  employs  321  persons 
with  a  payroll  that  exceeds  $2 
million  a  year.  The  capital  in¬ 
vestment  in  land,  building  and 
equipment  is  about  $3  million. 
.4  computer  and  other  pieces  of 
automation  equipment  are  now 
lieing  installed  in  the  newly  re¬ 
modeled  building. 


t  NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
SIHGLE'RATEPLAH 

Saturation— News-Journ*l  Papers  pre¬ 
ferred  by  94%  of  people  in  New  Castle 
County;  78%  in  Delaware.  Rich  Market 
—18-30%  above  average  income.  One 
rate  for  aii  advertisers.  Buy  first  for 
profit  in  1968.  ContKt: 
NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 

Statistics;  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
2/1/67  and  6/10/67 


Now  you  can  sell 

HI-FI  PREPRINTS 

to  your  local  Banks 
or  Savings  Institutions 
...  and  at  prices 
they  can  afford! 

A  beautiful  new  Hi-Fi  Preprint 
each  season  during  1968  .  .  . 
designed  to  sell  every  financial 
service. 

Send  now  for  brochure  with 
details,  samples,  low  prices,  your 
discount. 

Gateway  Marketing  Service,  Inc. 

305  Cedar  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15228 
Specia/ists  in  Financial  Marketing 


BIG  PRODUCTION — Looking  over  the  year-end  business  section  in 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  are:  left  to  right — Nat  Caldwell,  industrial 
development  editor;  James  H.  Armistead,  advertising  director  of 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.;  and  W.  G.  Churchill,  assistant  to  the 
publisher. 


74- Year-Old 
Carrier  ‘Boy’ 

Has  Mule  Power 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Everyone’s  familiar  with  the 
newspaperboy — he’s  that  young, 
budding  businessman  who  rides 
a  bicycle  or  motorscooter  or 
drives  a  car  along  his  route  to 
see  that  the  paper  gets  to  his 
customers  each  day. 

But  for  80  subscribers  of  the 
Birmingham  Xews,  this  doesn’t 
come  anywhere  close  to  describ¬ 
ing  their  “newspaperboy.”  For 
these  subscribers,  the  roar  of 
the  paperboy’s  motorscooter  is 
replaced  by  a  creaking  wagon 
and  a  monologue  which  runs 
something  like  this: 

“Whoa  there,  Tom.  Now  whoa. 
I  said  WHOA!  You  dern  mule, 
WHOOAA!” 

Yiuilli  .4pp«‘al 

Then  a  copy  of  The  Birming¬ 
ham  News  whizzes  through  the 
air  and  plops  onto  the  doorstep. 
“Your  News  is  here,  ma’am,” 
the  old  man  shouts. 

“Now  giddiup,  mule  ...  I  say 
GIDDIUP!  You  ain’t  through 
yet.” 

The  wooden  wagon  rumbles 
down  the  street  to  the  next 
house.  Old  Tom  straining  at  the 
harness  amid  yapping  dogs  and 
a  perpetual  army  of  youngsters 
begging  for  a  ride. 

While  other  newspaper  “boys” 
have  turned  to  moilern  means 
of  delivering  their  papers,  Phil¬ 
lip  Edmonds  has  stuck  with  Old 


Tom  and  his  wagon.  And  he’s 
perfectly  happy  to  rely  on  vint¬ 
age  mulepower. 

“Don’t  know  if  Tom  enjoys 
all  of  this,”  the  74-year-old 
great-grandfather  said,  a 
twinkle  in  his  deepset  eyes,  “hut 
I  do.” 

“When  I  retired  hack  in  1965, 
the  doc  told  me  not  to  go  home 
and  sit  down.  And  I  ain’t.” 

Rain,  sleet,  mud  and  sludge — 
the  former  miner  hasn’t  missed 
a  delivery  day  since  he  began 
delivering  the  News  in  June, 
1965. 

Edmonds  calls  his  80-stop 
route  in  neighboring  Bessemer 
a  “non-profit  affair.^’ 

He  says  Old  Tom  eats  about 
$4.15  woith  of  hay  and  $1.50 
worth  of  feed  each  week,  which 
doesn’t  leave  much  from  his 
route  collections. 

“Yep,  Old  Tom’s  eatin’  the 
profits  all  right,”  he  observed 
with  a  wink,  hut  the  route  gives 
me  something  to  do.” 


MULEPOWER  provides  locomo¬ 
tion  for  74-year-old  Birmingham 
News  newspaper  "boy",  Phillip 
Edmonds. 
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What’s  it  mean-  a  masthead? 

Not  much  really  until  you’ve  demonstrated  a  level 
of  integrity. 

Naturally  it  costs  money  and  creates  problems  when 
you  stand  behind  your  masthead.  But,  your  reader 
buys  your  publication  simply  because  he  has  come  to 
know  and  expect  you  to  perform  to  a  given  level. 

We  make  medicines  for  doctors  to  prescribe.  We  take 
the  responsibilities  for  these  medicines. 


This  is  our  masthead 


For  a  free  copy  of  This  is  Ledcrle,  write  to  Public  Relations  Department 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


The  Weekly  Editor 

KII.E  COPY 


By  Kick 

POU>:  A  Vietnam  poll  taken  by 
the  Croton-onHudmn  (X.Y.) 
Crotun-CortUnid  A’ea's,  came 
out  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
withdrawal  of  the  United 
States.  The  tally  was:  112  for 
withdrawal,  4f!  for  de-escalation 
and  negotiation,  9  for  escala¬ 
tion,  and  7  for  the  pre.sent  U.S. 
policy.  The  vote  lepresented 
about  6  percent  of  the  total 
News  circulation.  The  results 
were  similar  to  those  in  a  poll 
taken  by  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer.  The  weekly  said 
the  Plain  Dealer  did  not  have 
a  box  for  checking  off  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  present  U.S.  policy. 

ADVEKTISIXG:  The  Lewis¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Leader,  in  an  edi¬ 
torial,  asked:  “Who  is  the  reader 
of  newspaper  adveitising?”  It 
then  gave  the  answer  from  Dr. 
S.  S.  TallM'rt,  chairman  of  the 
Journalism  Department.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri:  “He  is  a 
boy  looking  for  a  jtuppy,  or 
someone  with  a  litter  of  mong¬ 
rels  needing  homes.  He  is  a 
builder  looking  for  a  loan,  or  a 
banker  looking  for  an  invest¬ 
ment.  He  or  she  is  the  whole 
community  with  unsatisfied 
wants  and  needs.  He  is  likely 
to  be  more  intelligent  and  more 
literate  than  i)eoi)le  who  respond 
to  other  advertising.  He  is 
likely  to  have  more  money  to 
spend  than  other  peo])le.  She  is 
over  80  percent  of  the  women 
about  to  go  grocery  shopping. 
He  is  nearly  every  man  consid¬ 
ering  the  purchase  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  trucks  and  tractors.  If 
she  is  older,  she  looks  for  advice 
on  foo<ls,  sewing  and  jiarties.  If 
she  is  a  teenager,  she  sets  the 
pace  in  selecting  skirts,  slacks 
and  sneakers.  The  newspaper 
reader  is  someone  looking  for  a 
house  to  rent,  or  soineone  try¬ 
ing  to  rent  a  home.  He  is  a  law¬ 
yer  looking  for  a  tyjjist  or  a 
typist  looking  for  a  job.  He  is  a 
tycoon  looking  for  a  Cadillac,  or 
a  salesman  looking  for  a  ty¬ 
coon. 

♦  *  * 

The  Princeton  Packet,  New 
Jersey’s  oldest  weekly,  has  Ijeen 
voted  to  memlx*rship  in  Quality 
Weeklies  of  New  Jer.sey  Inc., 
which  now  rejjre.sents  48  papers 
in  12  counties. 

The  Sjninfi  field  (Ill.)  .Sun, 
in  an  editorial  called  “Remem¬ 
ber  Amos  ’N  .4ndy?’’,  pointed 
up  the  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  over  broa<lcasting  ad¬ 
vertising  this  way:  “  .  .  .  ad¬ 
vertisers  prefer  newspapers  for 
‘sale’  advertising  and  for 
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Fried  iiiuii 

‘specials.’  Women  like  to  see 
figures  as  the  cost  of  items. 
Freciuently  they’ll  clip  the  ads 
to  carry  them  as  a  comparison. 
In  the  field  of  electronic  jour¬ 
nalism — tv’  or  radio — neither 
ads  nor  news  items  stay  in  the 
viewer’s  or  listener’s  mind  for 
more  than  a  few  moments.  In 
a  newsjiaper  advertisement,  the 
item  or  items  is  seen  in  black 
and  white — or  color  and  it 
makes  a  solid  impression.  The 
reader  is  seemingly  closer  to  the 
product.  .  .  .  How  many  of  you 
folks  lememlxn*  the  product  ad¬ 
vertised  by  ‘.4nios  ’N  Andy’  or 
more  recently  Milton  Berle? 
There’s  nothing  like  newspaper 
advertising  to  sell  your  product. 
There  was  no  tv  or  radio  when 
M(Mlel  T  h'ords  put  the  United 
States  on  wheels!” 

*  *  * 

Little  did  the  local  American 
Legion  Post  think  when  it  spon¬ 
sored  an  ad  in  the  Massapequn 
(N.Y.)  Po.st  entitled  “Primer 
for  Americans”  that  its  actions 
would  help  win  friends  for 
.4merlca  in  Thailand.  But  a 
U.S.  government  employe  and 
his  wife  stationed  in  Bangkok 
saw  the  Post  and  found  the  ex- 
j)lanation  of  American  princi¬ 
ples  the  perfect  answer  to 
questions  they  were  getting 
from  natives.  The  ad  has  been 
tianslated  and  is  now  circulat¬ 
ing  through  the  villages. 

*  *  * 

The  Duluth  (Minn.)  Iludf/e- 
teer  j)ut  out  a  mailing  piece 
whose  front  cover  is  a  minia- 
tui'e  repi-o<luction  of  one  of  its 
front  pages.  The  inside  double- 
l)age  spread  introduces  the 
weekly’s  staff  and  emphasizes 
via  a  large  headline:  “The 
Friendly  Staff  of  the  Budge- 
teer  Can  Help  You  Tap  a  $100,- 
000,000  market.”  The  back  page 
of  the  piece  promotes  the 
paper’s  classified  section. 

PERSONALS:  Looking  suitably 
star-struck,  two  members  of  the 
Aspen  (Colo.)  Illustrated  Xeu's 
staff  smiled  at  the  jjhotographer. 
Something  new  for  them,  as 
they  comprised  the  paper’s  pho¬ 
tography  team.  David  Hiser  and 
Cheri  Jenkins  were  married  in 
the  woods  right  l)ehind  the  place 
they’ve  rented  in  the  area.  Miss 
Jenkins  carried  a  bouquet  of 
wild  flowers.  Her  attendants 
carried  tinkling  Indian  bells  in 
their  bouquets;  the  bells  fur¬ 
nished  the  only  music.  Hiser 
was  just  back  from  a  month 
filming  the  activities  of  Out¬ 
ward  Round  School  for  the 
U.S.I.S.  and  teaching  the  boys 


mountain  climbing. 

*  ♦  * 

Arch  G.  Pease,  publisher  and 
president  of  the  Anoka  County 
Union  &  Shopper  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Harold 
LeV'ander  to  the  Minnesota 
State  Board  of  Education. 
Pease’s  firm  prints  and  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Anoka  County  Shop¬ 
per,  A7ioka  County  Union,  Coon 
Rapids  Herald,  Blaine  Life  and 
Fridley  Free  Press. 

CIRCl^LATION:  The  Midloth¬ 
ian  (Tex.)  Mirror  has  raised 
its  subscription  rates  to  $5  a 
year  in  Ellis  County.  Outside 
Ellis  and  adjoining  counties,  the 
rates  are  now  $6  per  year.  Sin¬ 
gle  coi)ies  are  15  cents.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Penn  Jones  Jr.,  author  of 
two  volumes  of  Forgive  My 
Grief,  a  critical  examination  of 
the  Warren  Commission  Report, 
l)ointed  out:  “The  Mirror  now 
goes  to  nil  states  in  the  Union.” 


READER  RESPONSE:  After 
the  Brookville  (Ind.)  Democrat 
published  stories  about  over¬ 
sized  garden  products.  Editor 
Raymond  Everett  piedicted 
similar  stories  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  local  residents.  He 
was  right.  Within  a  week  he 
was  the  recipient  of  a  cucumber 
weighing  2%  pounds,  an  egg 
plant  weighing  .3 ’4  pounds  and 
a  sextujjlet  (six-in-one)  tomato 
weighing  over  3  pounds,  all 
grown  by  local  residents. 


The  Lake  Zurich  (Ill.)  Fron¬ 
tier  Enterprise  gave  readers  a 
chance  to  write  “instant”  edi¬ 
torials.  In  place  of  a  lead  edi¬ 
torial  one  week  the  Enterpri.se 
listed  10  topics  from  police  pro¬ 
tection  to  shopping  facilities 
(such  as:  “Would  you  actively 
support  a  community  park  and 
beach  on  Lake  Zurich — some¬ 
place  where  residents  could  re¬ 
lax,  sun  and  swim?”)  and  asked 
leaders  to  circle  each  yes  or 
no.  The  weekly  also  asked  three 
questions  (such  as:  “I  feel  the 
frontier  community’s  greatest 
asset  is — ”)  and  left  a  couple 
of  lines  under  each  question  for 
the  reader  to  fill  in.  One  blank 
space  was  for  the  reader’s  “big¬ 
gest  gripe.” 

*  *  * 

The  Richwood  (W.  Va.)  Hill- 
hilly,  printed  on  its  front  page: 
“Write  it  Yourself.  Here’s  space 
this  week  for  that  handful  of 
people  who  are  always  griping 
at  what  the  editor  says  or 
doesn’t  say.  They  can  write  it 
themselves.”  The  Hillbilly  left 
a  column  blank. 

*  ♦  * 

John  Sheley,  Pickneyville 
(Ill.)  Democrat,  was  getting  so 
much  mail  from  state  agencies 
that  he  saved  it  all  for  a  couple 
of  months,  then  bundled  it  up 
and  shipped  it  to  Governor  Kee¬ 
ner.  The  Governor  didn’t  know 
what  to  do  with  John’s  mail  but 
he  wrapjjed  it  in  several  pack- 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Harold  Winerip,  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  whose 
witty  and  sometimes  controversial  j>rose  has  appeared 
fre(iuently  in  Ray  Erwin's  cohnnn,  has  now  focused  his 
attention  on  the  weekly  press  of  America.  He  calls  the 
helow  piece,  “How  To  Groiv  Weaker  Weekly." 

The  joys  of  running  a  weekly  newspaper  are  endless  .  .  . 

You  get  more  help  from  a  printer  than  you  would  on 
•*a  metro;  if  he  <ioesn’t  like  your  copy  or  headlines  he  will 
take  it  upon  himself  to  change  them. 

You  will  be  a  true  celebrity  in  town,  which  means  that 
no  one  will  run  an  event  of  any  kind  to  which  you  will 
not  be  expected  to  contribute. 

Many  envious  inhabitants  will  state,  “Ah,  you’ve  got 
it  made,  what  with  being  your  own  boss  and  all.” 

You  will  get  to  know  at  least  half  a  dozen  middle-aged 
ladies  leal  well.  They  will  suffer  total  recall  about  their 
activities  even  as  to  whether  the  club  fishball  supper  was 
served  on  round  or  square  tables. 

Many  citizens  will  offer  to  write  for  you  for  nothing — 
which  is  exactly  what  they  will  Ik?  worth. 

You  will  be  expected  to  know  the  history’  of  your  com¬ 
munity  even  before  its  founding.  Teachers  and  pupils  will 
call  ui)on  vou  to  pinpoint  where  the  dinosaurs  hung  out 
RC. 

A  typical  greeting  from  townspeople  will  be,  “When 
are  you  going  to  print  my  letter?” 

You  will  struggle  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  but 
well-wishei  s  will  advise  you  to  add  departments  on  drama, 
liteiature,  the  cinema,  the  dance,  opera,  theology, 
l)hiloso))hy  the  stock  market,  coin  collecting  and  drum 
corps  activities,  and  how  come  you  don’t  have  bureaus 
in  Washington,  Haiphong,  Hong  Kong  and  Inner  Beirut? 

If  you  run  crime  news  you  will  lx>  told,  “There  is  no 
need  to  print  that  kind  of  stuff  in  a  hometown  paper.” 
If  you  don’t  run  it  you  will  be  asked,  “What  are  you 
hiding?” 
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In  six  months  64%  of  News  readers  who  live  outside  Dallas'  metropolitan  area  come  to 
Dallas  to  shop.  They  average  four  shopping  forays  each.  47%  have  at  least  one  Dallas  charge 
account.  36%  order  merchandise  by  mail  from  Dallas;  half  of  them  purchasing  items  from 
advertisements  in  The  Dallas  News. 

The  News’  extra-metropolitan  readers  are  well-heeled  (median  income;  $10,000),  and  well- 
educated  (65%  attended  college).  64%  are  white  collar  types.  Undeniably,  they’re  a  quality 
market. 

Dallas  is  their  big  city,  where  they  buy  what  they  can’t  get  at  home.  The  News  is  their  big-city 
newspaper.  It  reaches  41,891  more  of  them  than  does  Dallas’  next  largest  paper. 

The  News’  extra-metropolitan  readership  means  extra  business  for  Dallas  merchants.  If  yours 
is  a  quality  or  high-ticket  item,  your  advertising  should  be  in  The  News! 

Belden  Associates.  May.  1967 
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Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

ages  and  sent  the  mail  back  to 
the  offices  that  had  sent  it  to 
John. 

*  •  * 

Bob  Martin,  in  his  “Town  and 
Country”  column  of  the  Say- 
rille  (N.  Y.)  Suffolk  County 
\euif,  had  this  to  say  about 
reader  response:  “Show  people 
like  to  sing  the  song,  ‘There’s 
No  Business  Like  Show  Busi¬ 
ness.’  Well  they  should  be  in  the 
newspaper  business.  They’d 
really  have  something  to  sing 
about.  Or  cry  about.  A  couple 
of  w’eeks  ago.  Miss  Marion 
Hoag  [the  co-publisher]  w'as 
told  by  an  irate  woman  to  ‘drop 
dead.’  Last  week,  a  man  phoned 
me  and  said  he  might  come  into 
the  office  after  me  because  of  a 
story  we  ran.  ‘It  won’t  be  a 
pretty  sight,’  he  warned,  and 
I  presume  he  meant  what’s  left 
of  me  .  .  .  Good  ol’  Friday  is 
usually  quiet.  You  sit  at  your 
desk  pondering  your  sins,  gaze 
with  horror  at  the  number  of 
butts  in  your  ashtray,  and  wish 
the  phone  would  ring  .  .  .  Then 
it  does  ring  ...  A  fellow  says 
he  just  read  our  paper  and  that 
we  got  his  name  wrong.  ‘My 
name  isn’t  John  Dblefitzgrk,’  he 
says.  ‘It’s  Joe  Dblefitzgrk.’  We 
promise  to  type  a  correction  that 
will  apiJear  in  the  following 
Thursday’s  Suffolk  County 
News.  It  appears,  all  right,  in 
big,  bold  print:  Jim  Dble¬ 
fitzgrk.” 

BIRTHS— The  Hollister  News¬ 
papers,  a  weekly  suburban 
group  based  on  Chicago’s  North- 
shore,  has  started  two  new 
newspapers,  the  Lake  Forest 
(Ill.)  Lamplighter  and  the 
Lake  Bluff  (Ill.)  Lamplighter. 
The  weeklies  are  the  10th  and 
11th  newspapers  in  the  Hol¬ 
lister  group,  all  Thursday  pub¬ 
lications.  'The  two  new  papers 
replace  the  Village  Lamplighter, 
an  advertising  publication  that 
has  been  distributed  by  the 
group  since  April.  Both  papers 
are  published  by  offset  in  a 
magazine  format  with  news 
picture  covers.  The  lamplighter 
name  was  derived  from  the 
historic  gas  street  lamps  in  the 
two  communities.  The  news¬ 
paper  will  be  distributed  free 
by  mail  to  the  6,000  homes  and 
businesses  in  Lake  Forest  and 
Lake  Bluff  for  several  months. 
Circulation  wall  then  be  con¬ 
verted  to  paid  subscriptions. 

BYLINES— Clifford  G.  Rowe, 
associate  editor.  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications,  Arlington  Heights, 
Ill.,  had  this  to  say  about  by¬ 
lines  in  his  “Cliff’s  Edge” 


WEEKLY  PUBLISHER-OF-THE-YEAR:  William  M.  Likins,  right,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Coraopolis  Record,  receives  a  Distinguished  Service  Award 
from  PNPA  vicepresident  Donald  L.  Webb,  publisher.  Boyertown 
Times,  in  “recognition  of  his  long  and  meritorious  service  to  the 
newspaper  industry  and  his  community".  Presentation  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association. 


column:  “Bchiml  the  ‘stars’ 
wffiose  names  appear  regularly 
at  the  top  of  columns,  news 
stories  or  whatever,  are  a 
goodly  number  of  anonymous 
faces  who  have  made  the  ‘star’ 
look  like  a  ‘star.’  (Or,  at  the 
very  least,  saved  him  from 
looking  like  a  dolt.)  While  some 
revel  in  this  anomymity,  many 
don’t.  They  long  for  the  credit 
that  they  feel  they  have  coming 
to  them  .  ,  .  The  problem  is  how 
to  accomplish  this.”  Rowe  then 
suggested  the  following  bylines: 
Headlines  by  Charles  Hayes 
Type  Set  by  Adeline  Wille 
Page  Made  Up  by  Gerry 
Freitag 

Mat  Rolled  by  Jack  Larkin 
Plate  Cast  by  Chris  Westphal 

ART  WORK— Mrs.  Frances  S. 
Clark,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Skaneateles  (N.  Y.)  Press 
and  Mercellus  Observer,  has 
suggested  a  quite  inexpensive 
source  of  art  work  for  papers 
which  have  their  own  engraving 
facilities  such  as  a  Photo-Lathe 
or  Scan-a-graver — the  local 
library.  She  pointed  out  that 
books  with  art  in  them  can  be 
borrowed  and  the  art  repro¬ 
duced,  if  there  are  no  copyright 
violations.  (Just  make  sure  the 
book  is  old  enough  so  that  the 
copyright  has  run  out.)  But 
an  even  better  source,  she  sug¬ 


gested,  was  the  annual,  semi¬ 
annual,  or  sometimes  monthly 
sales  of  old  and  torn  books  which 
the  libraries  run.  In  these  sales, 
books  which  no  longer  have  any 
use  to  the  library  are  sold  for 
10  cents  or  25  cents  (and  some¬ 
times  more).  Frequently,  books 
with  all  sorts  of  line  art  can  be 
found.  The  art  can  be  used  by 
just  cutting  it  out.  And  it  can 
range  from  architectural  draw¬ 
ings  to  illustrations  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  l)ooks. 

CITATIONS — Paul  League,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  4,594-ABC 
Seneca  (S.  C.)  Journal  and 
Tribune  and  2,075  Clemson 
(S.  C.)  Messenger,  has  been 
named  “South  Carolina  News¬ 
paperman  of  the  Year”  by  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapter  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina 
School  of  Journalism.  Leag^ue 
became  editor-publisher  of  the 
Journal  and  'Tribune  in  1955 
and  founded  the  Messenger  a 
year  later.  The  Journal  and 
Tribune  has  won  more  state 
press  awards  than  any  other 
newspaper  and  currently  holds 
the  South  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation  General  Excellence 
Cup  for  w’eeklies. 

*  *  « 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Penn 
Treaty  Gazette  has  been  cited 
by  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for 


its  i)articipation  in  the  city’s 
campaign  to  provide  jobs  for 
the  hanlcore  unemployed.  Mayor 
James  H.  .1.  Tate  wrote  the 
weekly:  “Your  offer  of  free  ad¬ 
vertising  space  to  any  reputable 
business  or  industry  in  North 
Philadelphia  during  the  month 
of  August  in  order  to  provide 
job  openings  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed  is  a  clear  indication  of 
your  civic  awareness  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  assume  leadership  in 
providing  work  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed.” 

POLITICAL  PROBLEM— When 
Foster  Russell,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cobourg  (Ont.) 
Sentinel-Star,  found  that  some- 
people  were  using  their  resent¬ 
ment  of  him  to  attack  his  son, 
Robin,  26,  who  was  running  for 
local  political  office  (on  the  op¬ 
position  ticket  from  his  father’s 
known  political  learnings),  Rus¬ 
sell  wrote  an  “Open  Letter  from 
A  Voter”  to  his  son  and  ran  it 
on  the  front  page  double-col¬ 
umn  right  down  the  middle.  In 
it  the  elder  Russell  wrote:  “.  .  .1 
insisted  [to  you]  that  there 
might  be  certain  individuals 
who  w'ould  use  their  resentment 
of  me  as  a  verbal  weapon 
against  you.  ...  I  further 
warned  you  that  you  could  not 
expect  any  special  favors  from 
the  Cobourg  Sentinel-Star,  and 
I  have  tried  to  adhere  to  that 
principle.  I  said  you  would  be 
treated  as  any  other  candidate 
.  .  .  last  week  a  businessman  in 
Cobourg  informed  one  of  your 
Liberal  w'orkers  he  would  not 
vote  for  you  because  of 
the  editor.  Two  high  school 
students,  who  sought  favor  from 
the  Sentinel-Star  -  recently  in 
promotion  of  the  blood  donor 
clinic,  said  they  heard  some  stu¬ 
dents  say  that  their  parents 
would  not  vote  for  you,  Robin, 
because  of  your  father’s  edi¬ 
torial  page  opinions.  .  .  I  hope 
you  are  not  being  judged  as 
‘The  Cobourg  Sentinel-Star 
Opinion  Candidate’  —  but  it 
seems  that  you  are  in  some 
homes.  People  should  not  vote 
for  you  or  against  you  because 
of  my  opinion.  .  .  Political  sci¬ 
ence  is  your  business,  not  mine. 
Editorial  writing  is  my  business, 
not  yours.  As  an  editor  my  con¬ 
cern  is  that  all  candidates 
should  have  equal  opportunity: 
that  they  be  appraised  as  they 
are.  I  hope  you  are  not  on  trial, 
Robin,  as  your  father’s  son. 
Whether  you  win  or  lose  is 
not  the  important  thing.  The  ci¬ 
tizens  of  Northumberland  have 
the  opportunity  to  recognize  you 
as  a  man  in  your  own  right. 
This  is  of  cardinal  importance. 
If  this  is  done,  regardless  of  the 
verdict,  I  w'ill  be  satisfied  as  a 
parent,  as  an  editor,  and  as  a 
voter.” 
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J.  R.  (Jason)  Smith 


From  Cape  Kennedy  on  north  through  the  Carolinas  and  on  up  into  Pennsylvania 
and  west  to  the  Mississippi,  Wood  Flong  customers  rely  on  what’s  probably  one  of  the 
strongest  combinations  of  qualified  personnel  and  quality  products  the  industry  has 
known.  These  men,  and  all  their  products,  are  backed  by  an  unusually  broad, 
service-oriented  management  staff  of  engineers,  technicians  and  craftsmen. 

With  Wood  Flong,  you  have  the  benefit  of  not  only  a  specialized  group  of  men 
hut  also  a  Company  whose  only  business  is  making  the  world's  finest  mats! 


New  York  Office:  55t  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-2950 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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UDintuMlUS  Strategy 


ditpiof  frutfratien 


Editorials — easier  to  read 


By  llouanl  B.  Taylor 

Kdilorial  (Consultant 

(Catpley  International  (Corporation 

Editorial  pages  would  be  better  read  if  easier  to 
I'ead. 

Heie  are  two  pages  from  the  Culver  City  (Calif.) 
Star-\etvs,  which  decided  to  do  something  about  it. 
In  upper  left,  the  page  before  revision. 

The  eight-column  box  across  the  top  contributes 
nothing  and  robs  the  page  of  eight  inches  of  space. 
Surely  it’s  obvious  to  a  reader  this  is  an  editorial 
page  and  that  it  contains  opinions  and  features,  as 
the  box  proclaims. 

The  principal  body-type  elements  zig  and  zag.  The 
masthead  leads  the  page.  The  combination  of  the 
postoffice  bug  and  the  star-gazer  panel  w'eakens  the 
lower  left  corner. 

In  upper  right,  after  face-lifting,  a  format  of 
seven  columns  was  adopted,  providing  increased 
white  space. 

Editorials  are  .set  2-10,  down  columns  one  and 
two.  Then,  five  columns  of  11-pica  type  are  spread 
across  the  remaining  six  columns  of  space. 

The  eight-column  box  is  gone.  Every  element  is 
a  harmonious  rectangle,  vertical  or  horizontal. 

The  masthead  has  been  dropped  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page  and  combined  with  the  postoffice  bug. 
There  is  a  compelling  argument  for  this.  The  mast¬ 
head  is  a  static  element.  Day  after  day,  it  never 
changes. 

A  lead  editorial,  however,  is  a  dynamic  element. 
It  changes  every  day,  is  new  and  fresh  every  day. 
Thus  the  page  commands  greater  interest  when  it 
leads  with  something  new. 


Bottom  corners  now  have  adequate  impact  and  the 
unity  of  the  page  is  enhanced.  There’s  nothing  wrong 
with  a  panel  or  a  comic  strip  on  the  editorial  page. 

With  the  masthead  at  the  bottom,  the  lead  position 
needs  something  stronger  than  a  one-line  kicker 
combination.  This  need  is  met  by  use  of  a  kicker  and 
a  two-line  main  head.  A  centered  one-line  head  is 
adequate  for  the  secondary  editorial. 

Heads  are  all  down. 

One  further  step  could  be  suggested.  The  precede 
on  the  Dr.  Crane  feature  is  boldface.  Boldface  body 
type  has  the  effect  of  muddying  a  page,  especially  if 
spattered  around. 

Although  there’s  but  the  one  chunk  of  boldface 
here,  it  w’ould  be  better  to  set  the  precede  in  lightface. 

If  you  want  to  emphasize  the  precede,  you  might 
indent  it  six  points  on  each  side  and  put  a  slug  of 
w'hite  space  between  it  and  the  by-line. 

So  you  now  have  seven  columns  of  body  type  in¬ 
stead  of  eight  columns?  So  you’ve  lost  12 per  cent 
of  your  body  type. 

Yes,  indeed.  But  the  important  thing  is  not  the 
number  of  pieces  you  lever  into  a  page.  What’s 
important  is  the  number  your  readers  read.  This 
w'ill  invite  them  in. 

Many  good  ideas  on  design  have  gone  down  the 
drain  because  someone  in  news  room  or  composing 
room  exclaimed,  “But  we’ve  alw’ays  done  it  this  way.” 

Perhaps  the  fact  we’ve  always  done  it  this  way 
is  the  best  reason  for  thinking  about  doing  it  some 
other  way. 
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HONOR  VETERAN  EMPLOYEES 


(19  YIARS) 

Elmo  R  Bootloy  S-S  fiprosi 

Jorome  Bontloy  Rrostroom 

Virgmio  Coldwoll  Accoonfing 

Rhillip  Clovongor  Compoitng 

Edward  F  Colbort  Proofroodtng 

W.  C.  CornoH  Proisroom 

W  Howard  Cornwotl  Producfton 

Poul  E.  Foloy  C<>cu/orion 

Pool  Howord  Londry  Compotmg 

Witliom  B.  Linton  Composing 

Sumnor  G-  Rand  Editoriof 

Groy  Strain  Accounting 

Harold  C.  Toyler  Proisroom 

Josoph  E.  VonCamp  Composing 

Mary  A  Woggonor  ClossiFiod 

(11  YEARS) 

Carl  W  Andorson  Composing 

Myron  B.  Borrow  Composing 

Roy  A  Bossy  Composing 

Jowoll  Bylond  Purchosing 

.Chorlos  Bylond  Composing 

loonord  C  CooL  Composing 

Thomos  H.  Cotton  Composing 

Mono  I.  Hubbord  Composing 

Stonloy  W.  Jouck  fotocomp 

Horry  Kinsoy  Composing 

Bomord  L.  Olliff  Fotocomp 

John  A.  Sincovogo  Proisroom 

(17  YEARS) 

Emily  S.  Bovor  Editoriol 

CSoHos  Bowman  Composing 

Byron  N.  Brown,  Jr.  Composing 

Glodys  E.  Ellis  Composing 

Arthur  Y.  Martin  Editorio/ 

Cloronco  McGinnoss  Circu/otion 

Ruth  K  Mooro  Composing 

Horbort  A  Poppors  Composing 

Arthur  W  Schilko  Proisroom 

Lonnio  Sponcor  Circu/otion 

(U  YEARS) 

Gorold  Barnot  Florida  Engroving 

Ooylo  F.  Cook  Moifroom 

Chariot  H  Foloy  Photo 

Jomos  H  Gorrott,  Sr.  Moifroom 

John  B  Holowoy  Composing 

Robort  Howord  Editorial 

Jomot  F  Muncostor  Photo 

Elitoboth  Robortson  Florido  Forms 

Robort  G.  Shull  Commorciol  Studio 
Emmitt  Smith  Proisroom 

Jomos  R.  Stoolo  Florido  Engroving 
Williom  F  Thomos  Composing 

(IS  YEARS) 

Thomos  Booty  S-S  Espross 

Jomos  Browning  Mointononco 

Norris  Cromor  Proisroom 

Allon  R.  Cronk  Florido  Engroving 


Corl  W  Ellis  Composing 

T.  0.  Hillmon  Mointononco 

Arthur  W.  Hirttol  Florido  Engroving 
Cocolio  T.  Hollistor  Compo<ing 
Jomos  H.  Hollistor  Composing 

Fronk  H.  Jorono  Oisploy 

Glonn  Johnson  Commorciol  Studio 
Mortho  P.  Klodsik  Purchosing 

Polmor  W.  Philips  Proolrooding 

R.  Sidnoy  Portor  Editoriol 

Wilbur  F  Schilling  Composing 

Raymond  St.  John  Oisploy 

Morgorot  S.  Wolkor  Accounting 
Chorlos  H.  Wiggins  Florido  Engraving 
Joan  Yothors  Editoriol 

(14  YEARS) 

Rov  A.  Boss  Prossroom 

Williom  G.  Conomos  Publishor 
John  F.  Dovis,  Jr.  Composing 

Jomot  C.  Groono  Oisploy 

John  D  Johnson  Composing 

Priscilla  E.  Linomon  Clossiliod 

F.  Clork  Lochridgo,  Jr.  Color 

Corl  0.  McMurroy  Fotocomp 

Jomot  J.  NoK  Composing 

Edwino  Portor  Editorial 

Joy  Edward  Story  Composing 

(13  YEARS) 

Richord  G.  Bonoy  Moilroom 

Goorgo  L.  Brown  Prossroom 

Ooniol  L  Hinson  Editoriol 

Arthur  S.  Lonco  Florido  Engraving 
Cyrus  E.  Mollord  Oisploy 

Goorgo  A.  Porhom  Moilroom 

Eloonor  T.  Rotho'  Oisploy 

Monuol  Sonchoz  Editoriol 

Anthony  C.  Santo  Prossroom 

Dorothy  R.  Stonge  Oisploy 

Jomot  C.  Stroit  S-S  Eipross 

Cornoliut  Vondonhoogon  Accounting 
Helen  Vondonhoogon  Comm. Studio 
Joseph  P  Walker  Circu/otion 

Virgmio  C.  Wolf  Accounting 

(12  YEARS) 

Witliom  R.  Borhow  Composing 

Wolloco  S.  Howard  Moitononco 

A.  Eugene  Jones  Composing 

Peter  P.  loddy  Pressroom 

Robort  McCrodio  Poyroll 

Williom  E.  Ronkin  Accounting 

Williom  Summers  Editoriol 

E.  W.  Toytor  Editoriol 

Joseph  T.  Urbonick  Pressroom 

Williom  W  Walker  Oisploy 

Witliom  0.  Wilton  Pressroom 


(11  YEARS) 

Edwin  L.  Borrow  Composing 

Bottio  Boisvert  Secretory 

Clair  R.  Burkett  Moilroom 

William  C.  Dolonoy,  Sr.  Moilroom 
Joseph  T.  Folk  Moilroom 

Jomos  R-  Finnigon  Pressroom 

Woltor  M.  Gilmore  Florido  Mogoimo 
Loono  Horris  Composing 

Williom  J  Hindman  S-S  Eiprost 

Virginia  Hollingsworth  Clossihod 

Anno  T.  Horon  Purchosing 

Joe  C.  Hudson  Composing 

lynotto  C.  Hudson  Composing 

Chortos  R.  Johnston  Prossroom 

Robort  MocLoish  Gonorol  Adv. 

Clyde  E.  Molton  Pressroom 

0.  R.  Miller  Prossroom 

Vone  O.  Porker  Moilroom 

Oonotd  G-  Rider  Editoriol 

Chorlos  Ruggiero  Oisploy 

Anthony  J.  Sontillo,  Jr.  Composing 

Ezro  E.  Sowyor  S-S  Eipross 

Mary  Ann  Struhor  Oisploy 

Jorold  E.  Tow  Florido  Engroving 
Cosey  C.  Thomos  Moilroom 

Ronold  S.  Woothorloy  Pressroom 

Mock  H.  Zodokor  S-S  Express 

(10  YEAR) 

Alvio  Adkinson  Prossroom 

Chester  W.  Aten  Mointononco 

Walter  0  Bonhom,  Jr.  Color 

Forest  L.  Bridges  Fotocomp 

Chorlos  T.  Brumbock  Businost 

Goorgo  W.  Clouse  Composing 

lolo  L.  Cornett  Proofreoding 

Josephine  M.  Coi  Composing 

Kothryn  A.  Dorris  Accounting 

Bernord  G.  Finnigon  Pressroom 

Jimmie  T.  Hommock  Composing 

Richard  H.  Hodgins  Editoriol 

Chorlet  W.  Hostetler  Production 

Cello  C.  Huber  Editoriol 

Henry  R.  Hudson  Composing 

Allen  T.  Long  Offset 

Arthur  W.  Morsh  Composing 

Williom  F.  Peocock  Moilroom 

John  L.  Peck  Editoriol 

ir.ez  F.  Peterson  Clossified 

Jomes  B.  Pollock  Pressroom 

Dougtos  E.  Ripley  Pressroom 

George  0.  Roltins  Offset 

Oovid  T.  Russi  Circu/otion 

Jomes  Schell  Accounting 

Theodore  H.  Shelsby  Momtenonce 

J.  J.  Simmons  S-S  Express 

Allison  Tinkley  Accounting 

Roymond  G.  Wilson  Fotocomp 

Norman  Wolfe  Editorial 


Judgp  Potgrton  Vivian  Johnson  Thomas  S.  Klino  Jamos  A.  Mikoll 

as  YiAts  siftvia  aa  yeaks  sfsvicf  at  yeass  sisvici  ai  ycaks  seivice 

tiende  Eneravtng  Clottdiod  Aromotion  Moneg**  Nighr  Foromon.  Pi««(reem 


The  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Star  pay  tribute  to  these  180 
employees  for  their  many  years  of  service.  Mr.  William  G. 
Conomos,  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Nichols, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  paid  personal  tribute  to  the  20  year  and 
over  employees  at  the  inaugural  of  the  20  Year  Club  at  Rio  Pinar 
Country  Club,  October  24,  1967. 

The  10-year  to  19-year  employees  v^ere  presented  service 
pins  by  Mr.  Conomos. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S  j 

DAVY  JONES  D  I 

EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S  I 

CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D  I 

EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D  I 

PIXIES  D/S  I 

STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S  | 
TARZAN  D/S  I 

THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S  ! 


220  East  42nd  St  .New  York  17, N  Y. 


SYNDICATES 

Readers  Cast  Votes 


On  Public 

By  Ray  ErMin 

Newspapers  are  going  to 
conduct  a  continuous  public 
opinion  i)robe  of  their  own. 

The  column:  “Sez  Who?” 

The  columnist:  Roger  George. 

The  format:  Twice  weekly; 
1.50  words. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  HIcNaught 
Syndicate. 

“For  years  there  have  been 
polls  of  various  kinds — by  tele- 
j)hone,  by  street  corner  ques¬ 
tions.  by  mail,”  explained  Peter 
H.  Haim,  editor  of  the  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate.  “But  newspa¬ 
pers  are  the  ‘natural’  medium 
for  a  public  oi)inion  suiwey. 
Without  the  necessity  of  solicit¬ 
ing  for  participants,  newspapers 
already  have  the  audience  and 
can  let  any  reader  take  part  who 
wishes.  Yet,  with  innumerable 
l>ublic  (juestions  of  the  day  beg¬ 
ging  attention,  readers,  at  pres¬ 
ent.  have  no  way  to  vote  on 
them.” 

Brief  and  Simple 

The  new  feature  is  designed 
to  fill  the  gap.  It’s  promised  that 
newsworthiness  will  be  provided 
by  keeping  que.stions  abreast  of 
current  problems  and  by  a  “no 
holds  barred”  attitude.  Readers 
who  do  not  .send  in  coupons  to 
vote  are  expected  to  watch  the 
results  anyway.  Brevity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  will  be  a  prime  policy. 

Some  sample  questions  to  be 
propounded  in  the  poll  deal  with 
such  topics  as: 

Vietnam  War,  who  is  to  blame 
for  America  now  being  the  sec¬ 
ond  most  powerful  nation,  postal 
rate  increases,  U.  S.  space  slow¬ 
down,  forced  training  for  those 
on  public  relief,  present  tax  in¬ 
crease  propo.sal,  Israel-Arab  im¬ 
passe,  Castro  and  Cuba,  water 
pollution,  air  pollution,  car  safe¬ 
ty,  Red  China  and  the  U.  N., 
sex  education  in  schools,  ciga¬ 
rettes  and  health,  crime  in¬ 
crease,  capital  punishment,  arti¬ 
ficial  contraception,  birth  con¬ 
trol  and  population  explosion, 
Warren  Commission  report.  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  music  preferences, 
busing  school  children,  owning 
weapons,  mental  health,  abor¬ 
tion,  tax  withholding,  inflation, 
labor  power,  strikes,  foreign 
aid,  racial  relations. 

Roger  George  is  the  joint  pen- 
name  of  Roger  Williamson,  a 


Questions 


fonner  stockbroker,  and  George 
Clark,  a  statistician.  They  live 
in  Connecticut. 

The  two  men  five  months  ago 
started  “Top-View,”  a  newspa¬ 
per  feature  in  which  readers 
vote  and  comment  on  television 
shows.  That  feature  is  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate  to  more  than  180  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  writers  receive  up¬ 
wards  of  5,000  letters  a  week 
fi’om  newspaper  readers  ex¬ 
pressing  their  views  on  tv. 

The  success  of  their  earlier 
poll  column  caused  the  two  men 
to  decide  to  begin  another  fea¬ 
ture  with  questions  about  con¬ 
troversial  current  questions. 
The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub¬ 
lican  was  the  first  paper  to  use 
“Top-View”  and  it  will  now  be 
the  first  to  begin  “Sez  Who?” 

Computer  Tabulation 

Computer  machines  are  used 
to  tabulate  votes.  The  results  of 
a  vote  are  announced  in  the 
feature  three  weeks  after  a 
question  is  propounded.  A  cou¬ 
pon  is  printed  with  the  brief 
item  for  readers  to  mail. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  these 
will  not  be  scientific  or  accurate 
polls,  but  will  ser\e  to  give 
newspaper  readers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  great  numbers  to  ex¬ 
press  their  opinions  and  then 
to  compare  their  opinions  with 
the  majority  vote  when  an¬ 
nounced. 

In  many  cities  a  local  com¬ 
parison  will  be  made  available. 
For  example,  if  a  newspaper 
takes  the  sendee  in  a  large  city 
the  column  will  give  the  vote  in 
that  city  along  with  the  total 
national  vote  so  a  comparison 
can  be  made  between  local  sen¬ 
timent  and  national  opinion.  The 
computing  equipment  is  set  up 
to  provide  this  localized  sendee. 
• 

Crawford  Designs 
Car  Race  Trophy 

Bill  Crawford,  chief  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  who  has 
won  many  trophies  as  cartoonist, 
sculptor,  painter  and  champion 
field  aicher,  dislikes  the  cups 
and  plaques  and  statuettes  of 
most  awards. 

“I  am  so  sick  and  tired  of 
seeing  loving  cups  and  bowls 
and  chintzy  chrome  figures  of 
football  players  and  golfers  that 


I’m  wondering  why  people 
bother  to  give  anything  other 
than  money,”  he  said. 

Crawford  was  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  translate  his  ideas 
into  sculpture  when  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  create  the  Nine 
Flags  Trophy  for  NEA’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Road  Race  of  Champions, 
the  country’s  biggest  racing 
spectacle,  Nov.  22-26  at  the  Day¬ 
tona  International  Speedway  in 
Florida.  His  sculpture  shows  a 
starter  dropping  the  checkered 
finish  flag  to  acknowledge  the 
winner. 


Helen  Bottel 


Helen  Bottel’s  S.O.S. 
Attracts  Teen-Agers 

Helen  Bottel,  whose  “Helen 
Help  Us!”  and  “Youth  Asked 
For  It,”  columns  are  syndicated 
by  King  Features,  currently  is 
being  deluged  with  letters  from 
teen-agers  who  want  to  join  her 
newly-launched  “S.O.S.  (Stamp 
Out  Steadying!)”  movement. 

It  started  when  a  teen-age 
reader  complained  about  steady 
dating  and  the  columnist  deter¬ 
mined  to  find  out  how  teen-agers 
themselves — rather  than  their 
parents  —  felt  about  going 
steady.  She  conducted  a  nation¬ 
wide  survey  and  discovered  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  did 
not  want  to  steady-date. 

The  suggestion  for  the  S.O.S. 
button  came  from  one  of  her 
youthful  readers,  only  to  be  op¬ 
posed  by  a  teen  couple  signing 
themselves,  “Happy  Steadies.” 
Mrs.  Bottel  said,  “Let’s  put  it  to 
a  vote.  If  1,000  young  people 
say  ‘Yes’  to  S.O.S.,  I’ll  provide 
a  button.” 

Boys  and  girls  in  equal  num¬ 
bers  have  been  sending  in  for 
the  big,  eye-catching  buttons, 
each  enclosing  a  dime  to  cover 
mailing  costs.  Mrs.  Bottel  gives 
them  no  rules  for  forming  local 
clubs  but  many  groups  are 
organizing,  holding  dances, 
parties  and  charitable  fund¬ 
raising  drives.  In  places  as 
widely  separated  as  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  Lancaster  and  Chester, 
Pa.  and  Bergen,  N.  J.,  news¬ 
papers  report  high  interest  in 
the  movement  and  in  Texas  the 
San  Antonio  Light  front-paged 
the  local  S.O.S.  reaction  story. 
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Half  the  womeh  in  Buffalo 
do  one  thing  alike. 


READ  THE  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Simmons  Research  discovered  that  of  the  268,000 
Buffalo  and  suburban  women  who  read  The  News, 
••  160,000  are  exclusive  News  readers.  That  comes  to 

exactly  47.3%  of  all  the  adult  women  in  Buffalo  and 
its  suburbs.  The  detailed  study  by  W.  R.  Simmons  and 
Associates  Research  Inc.,  Buffalo’s  first  made  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  clearly 
reveals  The  News  as  having  more  than  5  times  as  many  exclusive 
adult  women  readers  as  the  morning  paper.  Can  any  mass  medium 
in  Western  New  York  match  this  outstanding  daily  audience?  □  Find 
out  about  the  many  other  factual  characteristics  that  make  The  News, 
Buffalo’s  most  effective  market  motivator.  Write  for  “Buffalo  in  Perspec¬ 
tive”  a  concise  reflection  of  the  Simmons’  study.  □  Meet  the  exclusive  half, 
everyday  in  The  News. 


*Source:  Buffalo  in  Perspective  Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


Buffalo 

Evening 

News 


7  DAYS 
A  WEEK 


Call 

Union  Pacific’s 

Open  Line 
for  NEWS 

Give  your  readers 
the  U.  P.  NEWS 
based  on  facts 

Just  call  the  Director  of 
Public  Relations  serving 
your  territory  as  named  below 

OMAHA 

Ed  Schafer 
(402)  271-3476 

PORTLAND 

George  Skorney 
(503)  227-7771 

LOS  ANGELES 

Paul  Harrison 
(213)  685-4350 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

C.  R.  Rockwell 
(801)  363-1544 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

W.  G.  Burden 
(212)  REctor  2-7440 

or  Ridgewood,  N.J. 
(201)  445-0340 


W.  R.  Moore 

General  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Omaha,  Nebr.  68102 


GATEWAY  TO  AND  FROM 
THE  BOOMING  WEST 


Smithsonian  Adds  Comics 


;  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

syndicate 

iJentences 

Ann  Landers,  Publishers-Hall 
I  Syndicate  advice  columnist,  was 
:  moderator  at  a  Reader’s  Digest/ 
I  Junior  Achievement  “Dialogue 
i  ’67”  panel  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
j  toria  Hotel  in  New  York. 
I  Reader’s  Digest  sponsored  the 
bringing  of  16  outstanding  teen- 
aged  members  of  Junior 
-■Vchievement  clubs  around  the 
nation  to  confront  leading  adult 
representatives. 

The  Ann  Landers  column  ap¬ 
pears  in  688  newspapers.  She  re¬ 
ceives  more  than  30,000  letters 
a  month,  has  11  assistants,  and 
makes  100  speeches  a  year.  She 


Ann  Landers 


has  received  numerous  awards. 
In  a  1967  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  poll,  Miss  Landers  was 
listed  as  one  of  the  10  most  in¬ 
fluential  women  in  the  world. 

Ann  has  been  writing  the  ad¬ 
vice  column  for  12  years.  She 
walked  into  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  the  parent  paper,  in  1955, 
!  and  announced  that  she  would 
like  to  write  an  advice  column 
since  it  seemed  like  a  v’ery  good 
way  to  help  people.  She  had 
never  written  a  line  for  publica¬ 
tion  and  she  never  had  held  any 
job.  Editors  gave  her  a  chance. 

A  travel  column  by  Shirley 
and  Bob  Sloane  about  Hawaii 
was  entered  separately  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  a  Sena¬ 
tor  and  by  a  Representative. 

The  “Going  Our  Way”  col¬ 
umn  by  Shirley  and  Bob  Sloane 
is  distributed  to  40  large  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Star  Service  Syn¬ 
dicate  (3  Cypress  Road,  West 
Hartford,  Conn.  06117). 


The  Smithsonian  Institution, 
that  vast  repository  of  American 
memorabilia,  will  receive  a  col¬ 
lection  of  new  items  which  rank 
high  as  typically  American.  On 
Nov.  16,  the  Newspaper  Comics 
Council  will  present  to  the 
Smithsonian  over  400  pieces  of 
original  newspaper  comics  art, 
together  with  a  special  exhibit 
detailing  the  translation  of  a 
strip  from  drawing  board  to 
newspaper  reproduction  in  both 
color  and  black-and-white. 

Last  year  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  staged  a  two-month- 
long  exhibit  of  the  Newspaper 
Comics  Council’s  “Cavalcade  of 
American  Comics,”  which  drew 
so  much  favorable  attention  that 
the  Smithsonian  is  now  adding 
comics  to  its  permanent  collec¬ 
tions. 

The  presentation  of  the  comics 


Wheeler  Recalls 
Mutt  &  Jeff’s 
60-Year  Story 

John  N.  Wheeler,  founder  of 
the  Bell-McClure  Syndicate, 
which  distributes  the  Mutt  & 
Jeff  comic  strip,  and  now  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  writes  E&P: 

“Since  Bud  Fisher  died,  this 
correspondent  probably  knows 
more  about  Mutt  &  Jeff  and  its 
history  than  anyone  alive,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  been  associated 
with  it  since  1913. 

“In  the  brief  article  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  pointing  out 
that  the  15  th  of  November 
would  be  the  60th  birthday  of 
this  comic,  there  were  a  few 
errors  which  seem  important  to 
me  to  correct. 

“It  is  true  that  Mutt  was  the 
lone  character  when  Fisher  first 
started  drawing  the  strip  for 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in 
1907.  He  got  the  idea  from 
watching  horse  players  go  to 
the  track  across  the  bay  and 
launched  this  character  who 
wanted  to  get  into  everybody’s 
business  with  his  long  nose,  like 
that  of  an  anteater. 

“From  the  start  it  was  a  ter¬ 
rific  success,  because  in  the  daily 
strip  Fisher  gave  tips  on  the 
races,  and  he  had  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  run  of  luck,  so  it  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  avarice  of  both 
racing  fans  and  others  who 
wished  they  had  bet. 

“Little  Jeff  appeared  when 
Fisher  went  to  Reno  for  the 
Johnson- Jeffries  fight.  It  is  true 
that  he  originated  in  an  asylum 
but  Mutt  was  never  an  inmate 
of  the  institution.  He  met  Jeff 
after  he  was  released  or  escaped. 


works  will  lie  made  to  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  by  Edward  P.  Kasun, 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Comics  Council  and  public  serv¬ 
ice  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press.  Six  leading  news¬ 
paper  comics  artists  will  journey 
to  Washington  for  the  formal 
presentation  ceremonies  and  the 
black-tie  party  that  will  follow 
at  the  Smithsonian’s  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology.  These 
artists  are:  Alfred  Andriola 
(Kerry  Drake),  Dik  Browne 
(Hi  &  Lois),  Milton  Caniff 
(Steve  Canyon),  Ed  Dodd 
(Mark  Trail),  .Allen  Saunders 
(Mary  Worth  and  Steve  Roper) 
and  Mort  Walker  (Beetle  Bailey 
and  Hi  &  Lois).  The  artists  will 
give  special  chalk  talks  to  the 
members  of  the  Smithsonian 
Society  of  .Associates  and  their 
guests. 


He  claimed  to  be  a  cousin  of 
James  J.  Jeffries,  then  heavy¬ 
weight  champion. 

“Bud  Fisher  actually  drew 
the  comic  without  any  assistant 
until  the  early  1930’s.  When  he 
left  Hearst  and  came  to  the 
Wheeler  Syndicate  in  1913, 
there  was  a  lawsuit  which  made 
new  law'.  The  Hearst  forces  had 
planned  to  put  out  an  imitation 
— drawn  by  an  artist  named  Ed 
Mack — and  had  him  preparing 
strips  for  several  weeks  before 
Fisher’s  departure.  The  court 
ruled  the  trademark  and  copy¬ 
right  were  the  property  of  the 
artist.  Incidentally,  in  later 
years,  Fisher  hired  Ed  Mack  as 
an  assistant. 

“Bud  Fisher  went  to  Platts¬ 
burgh,  w’here  he  got  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  a  second  lieutenant,  but 
there  was  a  rule  in  the  United 
States  Army  that  he  could  not 
continue  to  do  Mutt  &  Jeff  while 
a  soldier.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  British  Forces  and  became 
a  captain. 

Al  Smith  Begins 

“In  the  1930’s,  Bud  Fisher 
hired  AI  Smith  as  his  assistant 
and  they  worked  together  in 
producing  the  daily  strips  and 
Sunday  page.  Fisher  died  in 
September  1954  and  Smith  had 
been  carrying  the  whole  burden 
for  six  or  seven  years  before  his 
death,  because  of  Fisher’s  bad 
health. 

“Since  then  Al  Smith  has  been 
the  artist  and  has  turned  out  a 
successful  product,  based  on 
Bud  Fisher’s  original  idea.  To 
an  oldtimer  like  me,  it  is  one  of 
the  few’  comic  strips  now’  being 
printed,  since  most  of  the  others 
are  about  strange  characters 
w’hose  adventures  run  from  day- 
to-day.  Mutt  &  Jeff  is  complete 
in  itself  daily.” 
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It's  a 

MONEY  MACHINE 

for  the  publisher 


It's  a  It's  a 

QUALITY  MACHINE  TIME  MACHINE 


for  the  production  staff 


It  is  a  Kodalith  Film  Processor,  Model  324. 
It  can  speed  up  production  in  your  platemixk- 
iiiR  department  and  assure  that  high-volume 
film  processing  is  handled  with  consistent  re¬ 
sults.  For  example,  it  can  process  sixty  sheets 
of  20"  X  30"  film  in  one  hour  (many  more  of 
smaller  sizes) ,  and  each  sheet  is  delivered  dry 
and  ready  to  use  in  six  minutes  or  less. 

With  this  high  film-processing  speed,  your 
present  staff  can  handle  more  film.  You  also 
gain  valuable  production  space,  liecause  the 
Kodalith  Film  Processor  needs  a  mere  13 
square  feet. 

Since  the  whole  process  is  controlled  by 
precision  equipment,  there  are  very  few  vari¬ 
ables,  hence  minimum  chance  for  error.  Be¬ 
cause  quality  is  consistently  high,  you  have 
fewer  make-overs  to  waste  film  and  man¬ 
power.  With  consistently  high-quality  nega¬ 
tives  to  work  with,  your  production  people 
can  literally  make  the  work  fly  through  the 
shop  with  the  assurance  of  quality  all  the 


for  the  platemaker 


way.  Publishers  tell  us  standardization  like 
this  cuts  production  costs  significantly.  And 
technical  service  from  Kodak  is  also  of  con¬ 
sistent  high  quality.  You  can  depend  on  it. 

The  Kodalith  Film  Processor  is  one  of  a 
series  of  machine-based  systems  engineered 
by  Kodak  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  news¬ 
paper  production.  Any  one  of  these  systems 
can  help  you  publish  a  better-looking  news¬ 
paper— profitably;  the  Kodak  Versamat® 
System  for  processing  black-and-white  films 
from  16mm  to  17",  the  Kodak  Ektamatic® 
System  for  processing  black-and-white  prints, 
the  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processing  System 
for  fast  production  of  color  prints,  the  Kodak 
Q-Processing  System  for  rapid  proofing 
of  plate  negatives.  If  you  would  like  to 
have  more  information  about  any  of 
these  important  systems,  write 
Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

14650 


They  asked  us  for  a  fabric  that  didi’i 
And  got  it. 


When  man  ventures  into  space,  he  needs  a 
special  kind  of  suit.  .\  suit  vvith  a  fabric  so 
special  that  it  didn't  exist  when  the  space 
program  began. 


It  had  to  be  a  fabric  tough  enough  to 
withstand  violent  extremes  in  temperature. 
A  labric  light  enough  to  permit  maximum 
maneuverability.  .A  fabric  thin  enoujih  not 
to  “blow  up." 

These  revjuirements  were  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  that  even  a  liber  for  such  a  fabric  was 
non-existent  until  a  chemical  company 
invented  one. 

from  there,  it  was  the  textile  industry's 
job.  We  had  to  find  a  wav  to  weave  the 
liber  into  cloth.  .A  cloth  that  could  be  cut 
and  sewn  to  make  a  suit.  After  countless 
tests  and  experiments,  the  cloth  was 
developed. 

And  the  space  program  had  its  suit.  It's 
worked  so  well  that  the  general  public  has 
taken  it  for  granted,  but  vou  can  bet  that 
the  [seople  who  needed  it  haven't. 

Now  they  have  an  even  better  space 
suit  one  that  will  resist  heat  up  to  I5(K) 
And,  before  long,  thev'll  have  a  new  "lass 
liber  yarn  for  astronaut  couch  covers, 
sleeping  bags  and  harnesses. 

.And  nobodv's  letting  up.  Recently,  we 
came  up  with  a  -carbvm  cloth  capable  of 
resisting  heat  up  to  5S(H)  .  It  will  probablv 
be  used  for  riK'ket  nozzles  and  heat  shields. 

W  hat  w  ill  be  asked  lor  next  is  anv  bodv 's 
guess,  but  one  thing  is  sure:  The  textile 
industry  will  do  everv thing  pcissible  to 
come  up  with  the  answer. 

I  he  same  vva\  that  we  came  up  with  the 
suit  that  didn't  exist. 

American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute,  Inc.,  1501  Johnstivn 
Building,  C  harlotte.  North  Carolina  28202 


(]]app  Retires  From 
New  London  Day 

George  E.  Clapj),  editor  of  the 
Xew  London  (Conn.)  Dny,  has 
retired  after  .‘16  yeais  with  the 
newspaper. 

Clapp,  who  was  named  editor 
in  1958  after  having  served 
since  1931  as  managing  editor, 
will  be  succeeded  by  Kenneth 
E.  Grube,  who  has  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  two  years.  Grube 
joined  the  Day  in  1957  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter. 

E.  Curtiss  Pierson  has  been 
advanced  from  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  to  managing  editor. 
Pierson  has  been  with  the  paper 
since  1952. 

*  «  ♦ 

Peter  Farrell — from  general 
assignment,  Sewark  (N.  J.) 
Stnr-Ledger,  to  associate  editor 
of  Amerirnn  Builder. 

m  *  m 

George  L.  Garrigi’es,  former 
Lon  Angeles  Times  reporter,  to 
public  information  officer  with 
the  International  Lalwr  Organi¬ 
zation  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Bott  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  Toronto  bureau.  He  re¬ 
places  John  Keeping,  w'ho  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  A.  Williams,  Ed¬ 
monton  Journal,  assistant  news 
editor — advanced  to  assistant 
editor.  William  C.  Nevvbigging, 
city  editor,  to  news  editor,  and 
Edward  S.  Keen,  assistant  city 
editor  to  city  editor. 

«  ♦  « 

Phil  Wagner,  former  editor, 
Moscow  Idalionian  to  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Sews.  Rod 
.\LLEE,  from  Idahonian  to  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  Rowell,  Visalia 
(Calif.)  Times-Delta  news  edi¬ 
tor,  to  San  Diego  Union  women’s 
section  copy  desk.  Don  Sevrens, 
graduate  of  Copley  Press  train¬ 
ing  program  to  Union  copy  desk. 


Bob  Edwards  from  Oceanside 
(Calif.)  Blade  Tribune  to  Cas- 
jter  (Wyo.)  Tribune  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

*  *  * 

.Al  Saxton  to  the  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times  from  the  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Tribune  as  circulation 
director. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Bliss  Jr. — news  edi¬ 
tor  of  CBS  Evening  News  and 
ex-reporter  and  editor  of  the 
Bucyrus  (Ohio)  Telegram- 
Forum  and  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen  to  American  University 
as  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

*  *  * 

George  Gi’davskas,  former 
reporter  for  the  Torrington 
(Conn.)  Register,  now  police 
reporter  for  the  Waterbtiry 
(Conn.)  Republican.  Bob  Pal¬ 
mer,  from  U.S.  Army,  to  sports 
desk  of  the  Republican. 

*  «  ♦ 

Lee  White  named  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
succeeding  DoiG  Todd  who  is 
sports  writing  in  Phoenix. 

•  *  « 

Bid  Nangle,  from  executive 
sports  editor,  Toledo  Blade  and 
Times  to  sports  information  di¬ 
rector,  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  DeKalb. 

«  *  * 

Sandra  M.  Reid,  formerly 
food  editor,  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun's  Edith  Adams  Cottage  de¬ 
partment,  named  food  consultant 
with  the  British  Columbia  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

♦  *  * 

Marty  Altsciux,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Valley  Section  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times — winner  of 
the  three  first  and  three  second 
place  awards  in  Valley  Press 
Club. 

*  «  * 

George  Hallacy  Jr.,  former 
area  supervisor  at  the  Santa 
Atia  (Calif.)  Register  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  La 
Habra-Brea  (Calif.)  Daily  Star- 
Progress. 


VIEWING  TV  WITH  HAL  HUMPHREY 

Still  the  No.  1  syndicated  TV  column.  Humphrey  reports 
on  TV  os  it  is,  not  as  the  networks  say  it  is. 

Three  columns  weekly. 

Gos%figt\es^mts  SYNDICATE 

Ttme§  Mirror  Square  /  Los  Anf^eles,  California  90053  /  Telephone  (213)  625-2345 


-people 


Cal  Tremblay  is  newly-elected 
president  of  the  Western  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Association.  She 
succeeds  James  Gardiner  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun.  Mrs.  Trem¬ 
blay,  classified  manager,  Torrence 
(Calif.)  South  Bay  Breeze  for  the 
past  13  years,  has  held  various 
WCAA  offices  since  1959.  A  past 
president  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  she  has  been 
an  American  Press  Institute  guest 
lecturer  on  four  occasions. 

Tom  Lanford  appointed  pro¬ 
duction  manager  for  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer-Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch,  moving  up  from  assistant 
to  A1  Rosene,  named  production 
director  for  all  Ridder  group 
newspapers. 

•  *  * 

William  M.  Davis — from  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  (ireensboro 
(N.  C.)  Record  to  director  of 
news  bureau.  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

«  *  « 

Byron  Taft — resigned  as  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Yankton 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Press  and  Dakotan 
to  become  PR  director,  Yankton 
College. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Vanzandt  from  copy 
desk,  Gai-y  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune, 
to  state  editor, 

«  *  « 

F.  O.  Alexander,  editorial 
cartoonist,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
retired.  Alexander  originally 
worked  on  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  and  for  eight  years  drew 
the  syndicated  cartoon,  “Hair¬ 
breadth  Harry.’’ 

»  *  * 

Linda  Heffner,  formerly 
with  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press — to  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
on  the  telegraph  desk.  Betty 
Medsger,  also  to  the  Bulletin 
staff — from  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Democrat. 


Etlnionton  Journal 
Names  New  Editors 

The  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Jour¬ 
nal  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Andrew  W.  Snaddon 
as  editor  and  Donald  F.  Smith 
as  managing  editor. 

Snaddon  succeeds  Don  Mac- 
Dougall,  editor  since  1955  who 
is  retiring.  Snaddon  has  been 
managing  editor  since  1962. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ronald  B.  Harrlson,  former 

Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin  staffer,  appointed  managing 
editor  of  Airline  Management  & 
Marketing  magazine.  He  was 
formerly  managing  editor  of 
Popular  Aviation  magazine. 

»  *  * 

Patrick  W,  Reagan,  from  the 
Palm  Sprmgs  (Calif.)  Desert 
Sun  to  advertising  manager, 
Yucapia  (Calif.)  News-Mirror. 

*  *  * 

Beal  Belford — appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  for 
the  Inglewood  (Calif.)  Daily 
News-Citizen,  after  serving  as 
sales  manager  for  the  Herald- 
American  Newspapers  in  South¬ 
ern  California. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Winterbocrne,  whose 
family  founded  the  San  Juan 
Capistrano  (Calif.)  Coastline 
Dispatch  in  the  1920s,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  paper  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

*  *  V 

Jerry  Littman,  managing 
editor,  Southern  California  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  seven 
papers — named  news  secretary 
to  District  Attorney  Evelle  J. 
Younger,  Los  Angeles.  Littman 
will  l)e  succeeded  by  William 
Jones,  news  editor  of  the  Monte¬ 
bello  News. 

*  *  * 

Robert  H.  McKennee,  previ¬ 
ously  advertising  and  publicity 
officer.  North  America,  British 
West  Indian  Airways,  appointed 
advertising  manager,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Sunday  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Clark — from  Keene 
(N.  H.)  Sentinel  to  Bismarck 
(N.  D.)  Tribune  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  e  * 

Craig  Swayze  promoted  from 

assistant  sport  editor  to  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor,  St.  Catharines 
(Ont.)  Standard,  succeeding 
Murray  Burt  resigned.  Gf;rry 
WoLFTiAM,  outdoor  editor,  has 
been  appointed  district  editor, 
replacing  Bert  Coopf;r,  re¬ 

signed. 
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You  get  more  out 
of  travel  on  Delta 


because  Delta 
puts  more  into  it! 

The  magic  ingredient  is 
Delta’s  people.  Everyone 
is  motivated  by  a  sincere 
interest  in  your  needs. 
You’ll  notice  and 
appreciate  this  in  every 
one  of  the  60  cities  Delta 
serves.  We  appreciate 
having  you  aboard.  And 
we  want  you  to  know  it. 
Next  trip,  jet  Delta! 

|>DELJrA 


Mace  Is  Publisher 

Washington 
Don  Mace  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  .4ir  Force 
Times,  a  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Army  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Mace  has 
been  editor  of  the  paper  since 
its  founding  in  1947.  Edward 
Gates  succeeds  Mace  as  editor. 
Bruce  Callander,  an  associate 
editor,  becomes  managing  editor. 


Richard  W.  Daw,  who  has 
worked  the  past  year  on  the  AP 
World  Services  desk,  succeeds 
Robert  C.  Wood  as  AP’s  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
He  resigned  to  become  a  medical 
writer  at  Temple  University. 


George  Story,  reporter  with 
San  Diego  Union — named  prin¬ 
cipal  assistant  to  the  San  Diego 
City  Council. 


Charlotte  Kelly  Thomp¬ 
son,  formerly  public  relations 
director  of  Fawcett  Publica¬ 
tions — to  Myers-Fisher  Co. 


STIRRING  THINGS  UP  FOR  1967-68— the  new  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  William 
B.  Chawgo,  Aurora  (III.)  Beacon-News,  mans  the  ladle,  assisted  by 
the  first  vicepresident,  William  L.  Maynard,  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel.  Looking  on  are  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Jr.,  Hagers¬ 
town  (Md.)  Herald  and  Mail,  chosen  secretary  at  the  St.  Louis 
convention;  Cleo  Smith,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette, 
incoming  second  vicepresident,  and  Raymond  D.  McGee,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  installed  as  treasurer. 


Roger  Elia,  previously  with 
Middletown  (Conn.)  Press  to 
advertising  and  art  department 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 


Michael  A.  Powers,  staff 
photographer  of  the  Fairmont 
(W.  Va.)  Times — resigned  to 
open  a  private  studio. 


Jaime  Plenn — nine  years 
with  United  Press  International 
as  editor,  Mexico  City  bureau, 
resigned  to  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Mexico  City  News. 
Patricia  Nelson,  correspondent 
for  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
to  financial  editor. 


Chapter  President 

Harold  V.  Lauth,  Washington 
public  relations  manager  for 
Kaiser  Industries  Corporation, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Washington  chapter  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Society  of  America. 
He  succeeds  Carl  F.  Hawver, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
National  Consumer  Finance 
Association. 


David  S.  Quinlan,  ex-re¬ 
porter  for  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  appointed 
manager  of  press  relations  for 
General  Electric  Company’s  in¬ 
formation  systems  marketing 
Robert  B.  Mitchell  has  been  operations, 
named  news  editor  of  Moscow  *  *  ♦ 

Daily  Idahonian,  succeeding  C.  WILLIAM  R.  Wyatt  pre- 
Phillip  Wagner,  who  is  joining  viously  a  vicepresident  at  A.  C. 
Sidney  Rutberg  has  been  news  staff  of  the  Chicago  Nielsen — to  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
named  financial  editor  of  the  Daily  News.  vertising,  ANPA  in  Chicago  as 

Fairchild  Newspapers.  a  sales  account  executive. 

Philip  Langan,  formerly  of  ♦  *  ♦ 

the  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette,  has  Doug  Huff,  sports  editor  of 
joined  the  Ithaca  College  News  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times 
Bureau  as  assistant  director,  to  the  sports  staff  of  the  Wheel- 
He  will  be  responsible  for  sports  (w.  Va.)  Intelligencer. 

information. 


Al  Parker,  managing  editor 
of  the  Wichita  (Tex.)  Falls 
Times,  has  retired.  Louis  T. 
Hamlett,  city  editor,  is  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor; 
Charles  W.  Ward  Jr.  becomes 
city  editor;  and  Howard  Bar¬ 
nett,  advertising  salesman,  be¬ 
comes  advertising  manager. 


Katharine  Graham,  presi¬ 
dent,  Washington  Post  Com¬ 
pany — recipient  of  honorary 
degree  from  Mount  Holyoke  Col¬ 
lege  during  Founder’s  Day 
ceremonies,  Nov.  5. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


Victor  H.  Peterson,  ex-man- 
aging  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times — to  Hooker  Chemical 
Corp.  as  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  after  13  years  with  Mobil 
Oil  Corp. 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Kathy  Cauley,  graduate  of 
American  University,  to  subur¬ 
ban  staff  of  the  Hartford  Times. 
Kathryn  Schuelke,  formerly 
with  New  Haven  Register — to 
John  H.  Johnston  III — news  city  staff  of  Times.  Steve 
editor  of  the  Leavenworth  Goddard — returned  to  the  Hart- 
(Kan.)  Times  to  managing  edi-  ford  Times  as  public  affairs 
tor.  George  Smith,  former  .4s-  editor  after  nine  months  in 
sociated  Press  reporter  in  Jef-  Washington,  D.  C.  as  a  Ford 
ferson  City,  Mo.  to  staff  as  news  Foundation  Congressional  Fel- 
editor.  low. 
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Gannett  Papers  Report 
Successful  Start-Up 

Utica,  N.  Y.  paper.  Under  a  program  set  up 
The  Gannett  newspapers  here  by  Circulation  Director  Arthur 
resumed  publication  following  a  J.  Vaeth,  district  circulation  men 
14-week  strike  amid  a  chorus  of  made  weekly  contacts  with  the 
enthusiastic  responses  from  papers’  1,200  carrier  boys  or 
readers,  with  most  of  their  cir-  their  parents.  Only  125  boys  re- 
culation  intact  and  with  adver-  linquished  their  routes.  The 
tising  showing  an  upward  trend,  normal  summer  turnover  is  50. 

The  strike,  the  longest  in  the  In  addition,  there  were 
city’s  newspaper  history,  began  periodic  letters  to  the  boys  and 
July  15  over  the  issue  of  man-  their  parents, 
ning  for  new  presses  scheduled  Only  six  routes  of  950  were 
to  go  into  operation  next  spring,  uncovered  the  first  day  of  pub- 
The  presses  since  have  l)een  lication  and  these  were  serv- 
sold  (E&P,  Nov.  4).  iced  by  new  boys  the  second 

It  ended  officially  Friday,  Oct.  day. 

20,  following  approval  by  the  Of  the  newspapers’  374  em- 
memberships  of  five  unions  of  ployes,  120  remained  on  full  pay 
new  contracts  and  a  settlement  throughout  the  strike.  These  in¬ 
agreement  worked  out  by  man-  eluded  all  of  the  business  of- 
agement  and  a  union  coalition  fice,  circulation,  advertising  and 
committee.  maintenance  staffs  and  nearly 

Publication  was  resumed  one-third  of  the  news  depart- 
Monday,  Oct.  23,  with  the  ment  force,  Moecker  said.  Ap- 
morning  Utica  Daily  Press  fol-  proximately  200  observed  the 
lowed  by  the  evening  Observer-  picket  lines  and  did  not  work. 
nis})atch,  and  then  the  Sunday  These  included  pressmen,  print- 
Observer-Dispatch  on  Oct.  29.  ers,  stereotypers,  engravers  and 
“After  the  long  shutdown,  we  American  Newspaper  Guild  ad- 
had  expected  some  serious  circu-  herents  in  the  newsroom, 
lation  losses,  especially  in  out-  Of  the  total  full-time  force, 
lying  areas,”  said  Publisher  only  11  were  lost  during  the 
Herman  E.  Moecker.  strike. 

During  the  shutdown,  adver- 
700  In(-^<‘a^c  tising  department  employes  un- 

“But,  on  the  contrary,  out  net  denvent  sales  training  courses, 
sales  that  first  Sunday  topped  Newsroom  employes  compiled 
60.300,  an  increase  of  more  than  and  edited  area  news  that  was 
700  over  the  corresponding  date  supplied  to  radio  stations  and 

a  year  ago.  The  morning  Press  three  times  daily  (as  a  public 

within  a  week  was  a  little  better  service)  and  prepared  material 
than  even,  and  the  afternoon  for  future  publication. 
Obsen-er-Dispatch  was  within  On  the  first  Sunday  of  pub- 
500  of  its  November  1966  aver-  lication,  the  Observer-Dispatch 
age.  In  addition,  530  families  devoted  one  section  to  accounts 
received  sample  copies  the  first  of  upwards  of  150  weddings,  ac- 
week.”  companied  by  one-column  pho- 

Advertising  was  up  1  per  cent  tos  of  more  than  100  of  the 
overall,  that  week,  Moecker  said,  brides.  Subsequently,  the  dailies 
National  was  up  8  per  cent,  and  each  published  in  a  single  issue 
classified  showed  a  whopping  48  nearly  four  pages  of  summar- 
per  cent  gain  as  automotive  ized  obituaries,  and  on  another 
dealers  and  buyers  and  sellers  of  day  a  day-by-day  chronology  of 
real  estate  deluged  the  depart-  major  area  news  events  that 
ment  with  orders.  took  up  more  than  three  pages. 

Moecker  attributed  a  13  per  During  the  period  of  the 
cent  drop  in  retail  advertising  strike,  out-of-town  newspapers 
the  first  week  to  commitments  sent  20,000  to  30,000  extra  cop- 
customers  already  had  made  for  ies  into  the  Utica  area  daily  and 
that  week  to  other  media  they  Sunday,  according  to  estimates 
had  used  during  the  strike.  The  made  by  newspaper  distribu- 
first  week,  about  12  per  cent  of  tors.  These  newspapers  did  not 
the  national  advertising  lost  augment  their  news  coverage, 
during  the  14  weeks  had  been  “Nobody  wins  from  a  strike,” 
re-ordered  on  new  in.sertion  ^loecker,  “but  this  one  very 

schedules,  with  reinstatements  definitely  had  one  side  benefit 
coming  in  <laily.  fa,,  image  of  our  news- 

The  publisher  attributed  the  papers  is  concerned.  Wherever 
quick  recovery  in  circulation  to  our  management  people  w’ent, 
continuing  contacts  with  news-  we  were  l)esiege<l  by  questions 
paperboys,  »iealers  and  readers  as  to  when  we  were  going  to 
throughout  the  i>eriod  of  the  start  up  again — by  comments 
strike,  and  to  rea»iers’  decide<l  from  strangers  on  how  much 
preference  for  their  hometown  they  missed  their  papers. 
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Sports  Beat  Characters 

By  Joe  Fitzgerald 

.Sports  Editor 

Keene  (N.  H.)  Evening  Sentinel 

INFLUENTIAL  IRVING — This  is  one  of  the  first  fellows 
you’ll  meet  because  he’ll  make  sure  he  greets  you  right  away. 
His  approach  is  predictable.  “Good  to  have  you  in  town,”  he’ll 
begin.  “We  sure  needed  some  new  blood  around  here.  By  the 
way,  my  company  buys  quite  a  bit  of  advertising  in  the  paper 
and  I  happen  to  be  a  regular  golf  partner  of  the  publisher’s.  We 
get  along  very  well,  you  know.  Incidentally,  my  boy  has  just 
gone  out  for  the  high  school  team  and  ...” 

PROUD  PARENT — “I  know  most  of  the  kids  on  the  team,” 
he  tells  you,  “and  it’s  really  surprising  how  they  look  to  my  boy 
for  advice.  Yessir,  he’s  a  real  leader.  Of  course,  the  coach 
doesn’t  realize  this.  He  wouldn’t  recognize  leadership  if  he  visited 
the  White  House.  If  he  used  my  boy  more,  the  team’s  problems 
would  be  solved.  You  might  mention  that  in  your  paper.” 

PEEVED  PARENT — This  is  the  one  who  saw  his  son  pitch 
one  inning  of  relief,  during  which  he  gave  up  seven  hits,  walked 
five  and  allowed  ten  runs.  Your  story  says  the  boy  didn’t  have 
his  stuff.  The  parent  writes,  “What  game  were  you  at  anyway? 

I  don’t  think  you  even  saw  that  game  because  anyone  who  saw 
it  couldn’t  have  written  such  a  thing.  If  you’ve  got  two  strikes 
on  the  team  before  you  come  to  the  park,  you  might  as  well 
stay  home.” 

ARGUMENTATIVE  AI> — “So  you’re  the  sports  editor,”  he 
says,  giving  you  the  bad  eye.  “Well  let  me  tell  you  something. 

I  played  sports  before  you  were  boni  and  I’ve  forgotten  more 
than  you  will  ever  know.  And  I’ll  tell  you  something  else — I 
think  you  stink.”  This  clown  always  waits  until  he  has  an 
audience  before  trying  to  match  wits  with  you  over  a  story  you 
didn’t  even  write.  He  doesn’t  care  who  wrote  what.  He  wants  to 
debate  with  someone  and  the  guy  at  the  ))aper  is  the  best  target. 

MISTREATED  MARTY— He  could  be  a  coach,  athletic  di¬ 
rector  or  principal.  He’s  a  fellow  you’ve  already  talked  with. 
You  called  him  up  before  the  season  began  ami  said,  “Listen 
Marty,  I’ve  got  10  schools  to  cover  and  I  just  can’t  get  to  all  of 
them.  So,  here’s  what  we’ll  do.  After  each  game,  you  call  me 
collect,  either  at  home  or  in  the  office,  and  I’ll  help  you  all  I 
can.  I’ll  try  to  cover  as  many  of  your  games  as  possible.”  A 
few  weeks  later  you’re  still  waiting  for  your  first  report  and 
you  hear  a  few  fans  talking.  “Boy,  Marty  is  fed  up  with  that 
damn  paper.  He  says  if  they  don’t  want  to  bother  with  his 
team  he  won’t  put  himself  out  either.” 

CAMERA-SHY  CORA — You  set  up  a  picture  appointment 
with  Cora  an<l  another  lady.  Cora  spends  all  morning  getting  her 
hair  done  and  selecting  just  the  right  dress.  You  arrive  an<i  a.sk 
the  ladies  to  stand  together  for  the  picture.  “Oh,  you  don’t  want 
me  in  that,  do  you?”  Cora  asks  in  astonishing  tones.  “Why, 

I  had  no  idea  you  would  ask  me  to  stand  in  front  of  the  camera. 
Why,  look  at  me.  I’m  simply  dreadful  looking.  Oh,  this  is  aw¬ 
ful,”  If  you  have  time  to  spare,  try  to  as.sure  her  she  looks 
wonderful.  If  you’re  in  a  hurry,  just  ])oint  your  camera  at  the 
other  lady.  Cora  will  jump  beside  her  in  no  time. 

OFF-THE-RECORD  COACH — You  arrive  for  the  interview 
and  he  starts  right  in.  “I’ve  got  the  biggest  bunch  of  incom¬ 
petents  in  the  world  here.  Red  Auerbach  couldn’t  coach  these 
clowns  to  a  win.  We  won  only  three  games  last  winter  —  and 
I’m  still  trying  to  figure  out  how  we  won  that  many.  This  sea¬ 
son  should  be  even  worse.  Now,  you  ready  for  a  quote?  Okay. 
Say  that  we’ve  got  a  hustling  bunch  of  young  competitors  here 
and  that  we  should  hold  our  own,  with  a  fair  share  of  the 
breaks.” 

THE  OBSERVING  CRITIC— He  grabs  your  collar  after  the 
team  has  ju.st  finished  its  game.  “Do  you  know  why  we  lo.st?" 
he  roars.  “Because  the  kids  read  that  story  of  your’s  and 
thought  they  had  it  in  the  bag.”  Two  nights  later,  he  meets  you 
again.  “Do  you  know  why  we  won?”  he  asks.  Becau.se  the 
kids  read  that  story  of  your’s  and  finally  believe<l  in  them¬ 
selves.”  (The  story  the  fans  read  is  tnie;  only  the  observations 
have  been  changed  to  protect  the  observer.) 

INDIGNANT  PATRIOT — This  guy  is  part  Welcome  Wagon, 
part  vigilante.  “If  you  want  to  get  along  here  you  had  better 
start  thinking  the  way  we  do,”  he  warns.  “We’re  friendly  people, 
but  we  «lon’t  like  outsiders  telling  us  what’s  wrong  with  our  kids. 
Write  what  you  want,  but  watch  what  you  write.” 
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100  million  tons  down. 
100  million  tons  to  go 
to  new  Anaconda  copper. 
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PROMOTION 

Fun  and  Football 
Touted  in  Tabloids 

By  George  Wilt 


Tabloid,  which  used  to  be  a 
dirty  word  in  the  newspaper 
business,  has  not  only  become 
completely  respectable,  but  has 
turned  into  a  quick  and  easy 
solution  to  a  lot  of  old  problems. 

More  and  more  newspapers 
are  producing  special  tabloid 
sections,  on  a  weekly  basis,  and 
for  a  wide  variety  of  editorial 
purposes.  And  they’ve  been  pro¬ 
moted  with  a  high  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

“Tempo,”  the  Detroit  News' 
Guide  to  weekend  activity,  tells 
News  readers  about  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  on  the  local  stage,  caba¬ 
ret,  theater,  music  and  special 
events.  The  Thursday  five-col¬ 
umn  supplement,  with  a  bright 
red  day-glo  ink  on  the  cover, 
lists  nightclub  shows,  dine-and- 
dance  spots,  and  other  enter¬ 
tainment  divertissements  .  .  . 
and  advertisements. 

And,  it  has  come  up  with 
some  lively  promotions. 

Mystery  Tour 

The  most  recent,  a  mystery 
tour.  And  in  spite  of  bad 
weather,  fog,  drizzle  and  a  wal¬ 
loping  downpour,  turned  out 
3,000  cars  filled  with  Tempo 
readers  starting  from  the  News 
Building  in  dowmtown  Detroit. 

News’  estimates  of  four  per¬ 
sons  per  car  indicated  a  turnout 
of  alMUt  12,000  people.  Tw’elve 
cars  a  minute  passed  the  start¬ 
ing  point  at  the  peak. 

Finish  point  for  the  Tempo- 
promoted  tour  was  Kensington 
Metropolitan  Park,  by  >vay  of 
Marshbank  Park  and  Proud 
Lake  Recreation  Area,  where 
clue  maps  were  located. 

Festive  activity  at  the  destina¬ 


tion,  35  miles  from  downtown, 
w^as  a  cider  and  doughnut  party. 
More  than  3,500  made  it  to  the 
refreshment  table,  completing 
the  tricky  trek,  and  cashing  in 
on  the  reward. 

Some  of  the  tour-takers  mut¬ 
tered  good-naturedly  about  the 
finding  of  clues  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  of  reaching  the  secret  des¬ 
tination  —  and  predominately 
about  the  unscheduled  weather. 

But  the  clear  majority  con¬ 
sensus  was  that  the  mystery 
tour  was  a  good  idea. 

High  School  Football 

Another  novel  use  of  the  tab¬ 
loid  to  solve  a  specific  problem, 
is  “High  Times,”  a  weekly  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald.  Published  every  Wednes¬ 
day  through  the  ten-week  foot¬ 
ball  season  in  a  red-hot  high 
school  football  state,  “High 
Times”  is  devoted  to  coverage  of 
football  played  at  42  high  schools 
and  26  junior  highs  in  Dallas 
County. 

The  tab  uses  spot  color  and  a 
striking  photographic  layout  on 
the  front  cover,  throwing  the 
feature  spotlight  on  an  up¬ 
coming  game  that  figures  to  be 
among  the  top  in  the  area, 
salutes  a  “Coach  of  the  Week,” 
makes  liberal  use  of  player  and 
coach  interviews,  and  carries  a 
complete  schedule  and  results 
for  area  teams  in  the  center- 
spread. 

Tom  Williams,  Times  Herald 
high  school  staff  writer  who 
masterminded  the  project, 
pointed  out  in  the  loginning 
that  the  approximate  enrollment 
of  the  68  schools  involved  was 
125,000.  Based  on  an  average 


.  .  .  because  our  newspaper  clients  are  relieved 
of  administrative  detail 
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family  size  of  four,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  family  involvement 
that  a  high  school  football  game 
is  likely  to  bring,  Williams  esti¬ 
mated  a  potential  audience  of 
approaching  a  half-million. 

“With  High  Times,  we’ve  been 
able  to  give  three-and-a-half 
times  as  much  coverage  as  we 
did  a  year  ago,  and  we’ve  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  what  we  need  to  do 
with  the  rest  of  our  sports 
coverage,”  Williams  said. 

The  section  uses  a  lot  of  art, 
and  plays  up  the  feature  angle. 
It  has  b^n  lauded  by  principals, 
athletic  directors,  coaches, 
players  and  the  student  bodies 
of  the  schools. 

The  Times  Herald  Saturday 
and  Sunday  editions  continue  to 
carry  a  complete  wrapup  of 
high  school  football  activity  for 
the  weekend. 

“High  Times”  usually  runs  20 
tabloid  pages. 

4t  *  * 

CERTIFICATE  AWARDED 
— A  Certificate  of  Merit  has 
been  awarded  to  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune's  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom  program  by  the 
Indiana  State  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Tribune  is  one  of 
several  news  media  in  the  state 
to  be  recognized  by  the  ISTA 
and  the  Indiana  chapter  of  the 
National  School  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Assn,  for  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  tc  education  during 
the  1966-67  school  year. 

Now  in  its  11th  year,  the 
Tribune’s  program  has  reached 
an  estimated  85,000  students  in 
South  Bend  area  schools. 

*  *  * 

CIRCULATION  DATA  —  A 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader  brochure  lists  the 
number  of  households,  and  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  for  every  county  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  circulation  area  of  the 
Richmond  newspapers.  Data  is 
included  for  36  counties  and 
nine  cities.  Percentage  of  house¬ 
hold  coverage  is  also  included  in 
the  tables.  An  insert  distributed 
with  the  brochure  presents  a 
chart  showing  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  duplication  and  circulation. 
«  •  • 

OHIO  DATA — Shannon  & 
Cullen,  Inc.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  have  prepared  mar¬ 
ket  data  fact  sheets  on  36  Ohio 
newspapers  represented  by  the 
organization.  A  wide  variety  of 
market  data  and  newspaper  in¬ 
formation  is  presented,  along 
with  a  map  of  each  market. 
Copies  are  available  from  any 
Shannon  &  Cullen  office. 

*  *  * 

TRIPLE  IMPACT— A  New 
York  Times  promotion  points 
out  the  triple  impact  of  its  1968 
Survey  of  Education,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  January  12,  1968.  One 
jumbo  insert  in  the  brochure 
reprints  editorial  material  from 


the  1967  Survey  section,  and  an¬ 
other  reprints  advertising  in¬ 
cluded  in  last  year’s  number 
The  section  features,  schoohs 
colleges  and  camps. 

•  *  * 

WEATHER  —  A  four-pap.' 
section,  “Weather:  Essence  o 
the  Earth-Life  Pattern,”  has 
been  produced  by  the  Kansa~ 
City  Star.  40,000  copies  have 
been  distributed  to  area  schools 
for  classroom  use.  The  section, 
written  by  Alvin  S.  McCoy,  sci¬ 
ence  editor,  is  the  23rd  in  the 
Star  series.  Previous  sections 
have  covered  Vietnam,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  Space,  and  national 
political  conventions. 

*  *  * 

E&P  TEXTBOOK— A1  Aus¬ 
tin,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  journalism.  University  of 
North  Dakota,  reports  that  E&P 
has  been  used  as  a  textbook  for 
a  course  in  “The  Newspaper  and 
Contemporary  Affairs”  for 
nearly  20  years.  Each  student 
gets  his  own  copy  each  week, 
and  readings  are  assigned  for 
discussion  and  tests  that  follow. 
A  mimeographed  assignment 
sheet  and  quiz  are  distributed  to 
students.  The  course  also  in¬ 
cludes  periodic  new’s  quizzes. 

*  *  « 

TEEN-AGE  ELECTIONS— 
The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Neics 
Tribune  conducted  a  special 
teenage  election  at  its  booth 
at  the  Western  Washington  Fair 
this  year,  using  an  official  vot¬ 
ing  machine.  During  the  nine 
days  of  the  fair,  with  a  total  at¬ 
tendance  of  over  500,000,  a  total 
of  3,253  teenagers  voted,  aver¬ 
aging  361  per  day.  Each  teen¬ 
ager  was  given  a  lapel  badge 
reading,  “I  Voted!”  Voters  kept 
a  copy  of  the  ballot  as  a  sou¬ 
venir.  The  voting  booth  was 
framed  with  psychedelic  fabrics, 
and  the  machines  were  provided 
by  the  county  election  office. 

In-Paper  Ads 

Balloting  was  announced  with 
in-paper  ads,  and  many  teen¬ 
agers  said  they  came  to  the 
Fair  just  to  vote  at  the  news¬ 
paper’s  booth.  Some  waited 
from  20  minutes  to  a  half  hour 
to  vote,  without  complaint. 
Teenagers  seemed  pleased  that 
they  could  vote  and  adults 
couldn’t,  according  to  Dinwiddie 
Fuhrmeister,  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  Many  commented  on  the 
appearance  of  the  booth,  and 
wondered  where  they  could  buy 
similar  fabrics.  Adults,  includ¬ 
ing  parents  and  teachers,  com¬ 
mented  on  the  educational 
values.  The  supply  of  2,500  but¬ 
tons  was  completely  depleted. 
The  promotion  was  so  success¬ 
ful  that  a  repeat  is  planned  at 
next  year’s  Fair,  according  to 
the  News-Tribune. 
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How  to  turn  a  clockwatcher 
into  a  watchwatcher. 


^1  Don't  give  hero  Bulova. 

I  Give  one  to  the  hardworking  girl  next 

_  _ to  her.  The  one  who  comes  in  on  time 

k  ond  doesn't  mind  staying  late. 

Give  0  Bulova  os  a  reward  for  longtime 
service  to  the  company.  Asa  prize  for 
highest  sales.  Or  even  as  a  hate  to 
but  we  hope  it's  a  boy"  gift.  Your 
clockwatcher  the 

Why  a  Bulova? 

Gold,  for  one  reason.  We  use  more  of  it  than  is  necessary.  For  example,  if  it  takes  "x" 
amount  of  gold  to  make  a  gold  case,  we  use  "x"  plus  — on  all  our  gold  cases. 

Another  reason  is  that  our  watches  are  fair-  r'\ 

traded  and  selectively  distributed.  So  the  person 
you  give  a  Bulova  to  knows  he's  not  getting  any  ^ 

discount  deal  brand.  He  already  knows  Bulova  / 

means  quality.  Precision.  And  durability.  I  -k  THhb|L 

Like  these  two  models.  The  Ambassador  V'  -  ^ 

and  Lady  of  Fashion.  Both  17  jewels.  Both  are  i  J 

automatic,  shock  resistant  and  antimagnetic. 

Each  watch  is  stylish,  distinctive.  WuL^r 

And  you've  got  to  agree:  watching  a  Bulova  J 

is  a  lot  more  discreet  than  watch 


mg  a  wall 

BULOVA 


IMH»T<M;R  VPHY 

Doors  are  Closing, 
Heads  are  Bleeding 

Rv  Rirk  Friedman 


The  problems  that  news  i)ho- 
topraphers  face  in  coverinfr 
demonstrations,  riots,  picketing, 
etc.,  seem  to  be  increasing 
every  day  as  demonstrations, 
riots,  picketing,  etc.,  pick  up 
tempo.  .4nd  freedom  of  access 
seems  to  be  getting  worse  with 
each  incident. 

The  most  recent  occurrence 
was  in  San  Francisco  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  went  into  court  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  staffers  from  getting 
their  heads  cracked  open  while 
at  the  same  time  insuring  their 
physical  presence  at  the  scene 
of  controversial  news. 

Chronicle  photographer  Gor¬ 
don  Peters;  the  Chronicle  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  which  oper¬ 
ates  KRO\-tv;  KRON  news¬ 
caster  Jerry  Jensen;  and 
KRON  cameraman  Terry  Mor¬ 
rison  joined  the  daily  in  asking 
for  a  temporary  restraining  or¬ 
der  against  law  officials  from 


interfering  with  newsmen  cov¬ 
ering  the  demonstrations  at  the 
Oakland  Army  Induction  Center. 

The  plea  for  an  injunction 
came  after  27  persons,  most  of 
them  demonstrators,  were  hos¬ 
pitalized  (Oct.  16-17).  Several 
newsmen  were  among  those  who 
received  first  aid  treatment  for 
cuts  and  bmises. 

Federal  Judge  Alfonso  J. 
Zirpoli  issued  the  injunction  re¬ 
straining  law  officials  from  in¬ 
terfering  with  newsmen  cover¬ 
ing  the  demonstrations  at  the 
Induction  Center.  Later,  he  ex¬ 
tended  the  temporary  restrain¬ 
ing  order  to  Oct.  23. 

NPPA  Protect 

John  Ahlhauser,  presklent  of 
the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  from  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  sent 
three  letters  in  the  name  of 
NPPA  to  California  officials  in 
charge  when  the  injuries  oc- 


L!nda  Brundige 


curre<l  to  the  newsmen.  The  let¬ 
ters  went  to  Charles  Gain,  Oak¬ 
land  police  chief;  H.  W.  Sulli- 
can,  commissioner  of  the  State 
Highway  Patrol;  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  Robert  Finch  (acting 
governor)  who  was  on  the  scene 
in  charge  of  controlling  the 
demonstrations  when  the  inci¬ 
dents  occurred. 

The  jist  of  the  letters  was  a 
strong  protest  because  news- 
pajjer,  wire  service  and  tele¬ 
vision  cameramen  had  been 
roundly  assaulted  by  Oakland 
police  and  California  Highway 
patrolmen  during  the  two  days. 

“We  are  very  much  aware 
that  policemen  and  law  officers 
of  all  forces  are  having  a  dif¬ 
ficult  time  handling  protesting 
crowds,”  Alhauser  wrote.  “En¬ 
forcing  laws  is  always  more  try¬ 
ing  when  large  numbers  of 
people  are  involved.  But  several 
of  the  photographers  were 
marked  with  badges  supplied  by 
the  police  departments;  all  of 
them  were  easily  identifiable  as 
ligitimate  newsmen.  Still  they 
seemed  to  be  sought  out  as 
targets. 

“Nor  are  we  just  asking  for 
us  to  ‘get  along.’  It  is  the  con¬ 
stitutional  right  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  to  be  informed  of 
events  by  legitimate  newsmen 
on  the  scene.  For  you  to  order 
them  from  the  area,  to  direct 
or  allow  them  to  be  clubbed  and 
gassed,  is  to  pre-censor  the 
news:  a  condition  that  brings 
us  to  the  edge  of  a  police  state. 
I  can’t  believe  that  you  would 
want  that.” 

(Casualties 

Casualties  in  the  two  days  in- 
clude<l  Robert  Klein  and  Ernest 
Bennett,  Associated  Press  pho¬ 
tographers;  Lari  Blumenfeld  and 
Richard  Du  Bois,  Berkeley 
(Calif.)  Gazette  reporters;  and 
Frank  Q.  Brown,  Los  Anyeles 
Times  photographer. 


The  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Newspaper  Guild  also  issued  a 
formal  i)rotest  in  the  form  of 
a  telegram  to  U.  S.  .Attorney 
Cecil  Poole. 

A  hearing  on  police  inter¬ 
ference  charges  brought  by  the 
Chronicle  and  KRON  was 
dropped  (see  story,  page  12). 
Representatives  of  both  sides 
told  Judge  Zirpoli  that  fruitful 
meetings  had  l)een  held  between 
the  press  and  the  police  and  they 
had  worked  out  significant  por¬ 
tions  of  an  agreement  enabling 
both  to  do  their  work. 

A  sidelight  dissent  to  the  con¬ 
troversy  came  from  Edwin 
Mee.se,  Governor  Reagan’s  clem¬ 
ency  secretary  who  also  serves 
as  coordinator  for  emergencies. 
During  the  height  of  the  demon¬ 
strations  he  told  the  Governor’s 
Council  that  disturbances  had 
received  slanted  and  biased 
press  treatment.  Describing  the 
demonstrators  as  perhaps  the 
most  vicious  and  militant  group 
he  had  ever  seen,  Meese  said 
news  accounts  pictured  them  as 
“just  a  bunch  of  peaceful 
people.” 

Some  Solutions 

At  the  recent  NPPA  Region 
Three  Short  Course  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  (E&P,  Oct.  7,  1967,  Page 
53),  Philadelphia  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  Frank  L.  Rizzo  came 
up  with  some  possible  solutions 
to  the  problems  that  beset  the 
news  media  and  the  police  dur¬ 
ing  riots  and  demonstrations: 
“As  soon  as  possible,  I’m  going 
to  initiate  a  program  at  the 
police  academy  where  newspa¬ 
permen  can  train  with  rookie 
cops.” 

He  said  that  police  and  news¬ 
men  have  to  work  together  so 
he  wants  them  to  receive  some 
training  together. 

Another  suggestion  at  this 
meeting  which  is  worth  explor¬ 
ing  was  a  national  press  pass. 
One  of  the  biggest  issues  dis¬ 
cussed  was  that  of  out-of-towm 
reporters  trying  to  cover  a  riot. 
Non-acceptance  of  strange  cre¬ 
dentials  rankled  more  than  one 
photographer  who  was  assigned 
to  cover  Newark,  N.J.,  in  July. 
Four  panelists,  all  police  officials, 
conceded  that  sometimes  in  the 
heat  of  a  disorder  the  pho¬ 
tographer  is  left  out  of  police 
consideration, 

Lt.  Col.  George  E.  Davidson, 
chief  of  operations  for  the  Mary¬ 
land  State  Police,  and  Major 
Eugene  Olaff,  operations  officer 
for  the  New  Jersey  State  Po¬ 
lice,  said  that  their  units  set  up 
press  offices  and  conference 
rooms. 

Commissioner  Rizzo  suggested 
at  this  point:  “There  should  be 
an  effort  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  or 
your  own  organization  [NPPA] 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


NEW  PHOTO  ENLARGER 


The  Autom  PX  is  now 
available  in  the  U.  S. 

Features  include: 
ELECTRONIC  Exposure 
Timer  with  four  dials  for 
exposures  ranging  from 
2/10  to  311  seconds. 

DIAL -READING  Return- 
to-Register  provides  easy 
record  so  any  remakes 
can  be  produced  fast 
and  accurately. 

FILTER  HOLDERS  for  full- 
size  filters  under  light 
source  and  semi-circular 
filter  carriage  under  lens 
turret. 

SEMI-AUTOMATIC  Focus¬ 
ing  Device.  Many  other 
features  including  pulsed 
xenon  light  source  or 
electronic  flash. 

Send  for  free  literature 


HENRY  P.  KORN  ASSOCIATED,  INC. 

300  Park  Ave.  South 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10010 
Tel.:  (212)  ORegon  3-6260 
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There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  versatility  of  Nikon  F.  You 
can  even  use  it  for  Polaroid  pictures.  In  color  or  black  &  white.  3y4x4V4  or  4x5. 

The  Speed  Magny  attachment  makes  it  all  possible.  Replaces  the  regular  back 
of  your  Nikon  F,  transforming  it  into  a  large-format  single-lens  reflex  with  prism 
eyelevel  viewing  and  all  the  advantages  of  automatic  mirror,  automatic  dia¬ 
phragm,  thru-the-lens  metering  and  the  use  of  Nikkor  optics. 

There  are  two  Speed  Magny  attachments:  Model  100  for  Polaroid  3y4x4V4 
film  packs,  and  Model  45  using  standard  4x5  holders  for  Polaroid  or  for 
conventional  film;  either  model,  $375. 

Imagine  the  exciting  picture  possibilities  with  a  Speed  Magny  on  your 
Nikon  F  —  news,  sports,  commercial,  industrial,  scientific  —  the  sky’s  the 
limit.  Look  into  it  at  your  Nikon  dealer,  or  write  for  details. 

Nikon  Inc.  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530/Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo- 
Optical  Industries,  Inc.  (In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd.  PQ.) 


could  use  a  few  Frank  Rizzo  the  Senate,  took  over  where  \ei- 
types  amonp  its  public  officials. 

In  the  AuRust-September  issue 
of  the  Iowa  Press  Photographer, 
a  number  of  incidents  concern¬ 
ing  press  coverage 

to  adopt  a  pass  that  will  be  ac-  were  reported  under  the  catch- 
cepted  everywhere.”  all  head:  “Suppressing  News  Be- 

Rizzo  pointed  out  that  the  comes  Order  of  the  Day.” 

Philadelphia  police  have  a  mo¬ 
bile  unit  that  is  sent  into  riot 
areas  and  ser\es  as  command 
headquarters.  Reporters  and 
photographers  arriving  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  should  go  to  the  mobile 
headquarters  and  be  briefed  by 
the  ranking  police  officer.  There, 
he  added,  they  will  be  appraised 
of  the  situation  and,  if  possible, 
be  given  police  escorts. 

“We  had  newsmen  riding  in 
our  patrol  cars  in  the  1964 
riots,”  Rizzo  said. 

National  guardsmen  were  also 
cited  as  a  major  press  problem. 

The  panel  frankly  admitted  that 
when  the  Guard  is  there,  news 
coverage  sometimes  .suffers. 

Although  both  the  New  .Jersey 
and  Penn.sylvania  State  Police 
have  rules  governing  newsmen, 
both  Olaff  and  the  fourth  panel¬ 
ist,  Maj.  Rocco  P.  Urella,  east- 
eiTi  task  force  commander  for 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Police, 
saitl  that  in  many  cases  the 
Guard  is  unaware  of  them. 

Olaff  said  that  if  the  Guard 
is  called  in,  they  are  instructed 
to  work  under  the  same  regula¬ 
tions  that  the  state  police  use 
conceming  the  press.  But,  he 

added,  many  of  the  Guardsmen  photograph  a  sleeping  senator, 
are  being  subjected  to  sniper  Two  published  pictures  of  the 

lobbyists  showed  them  talking 
to  Senator  Frommelt.” 

Acording  to  the  Iowa  Press 
Photographer,  Frommelt  was 
also  unhajjpy  with  the  jjress  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  night  session.  .41 
The  state  of  Iowa  apparently  Benson,  covering  this  session  of 


bergall  left  off.  While  waiting  torial:  “This  explanation  shows 
for  the  Senate  to  convene,  Ben-  a  lack  of  understanding  of  prin- 
son  photographed  Frommelt  and  ciples  of  freedom  of  the  press 
two  other  .senators  through  a  and  the  role  of  the  press.  The 
problems  doorway  to  the  Senate  lounge  i)ublic  is  entitled  to  know  what’s 
conferring  with  liquor  lobbyists,  going  on.  where  military  securi- 
Frommelt  promptly  emerged  ty  is  not  involved,  whether  or 
and  ordered  Benson  off  the  floor,  not  the  result  is  favorable  publi- 
He  objected  to  the  photogra-  city  for  the  Army  and  for  the 
pher  and  what  he  called  a  Selective  Sem-ice  System.  News- 
“snooper  camera,”  saying  it  was  paper  reporters  and  photog- 
against  Senate  rules  for  Benson  laphers  are  not  press  agents 
to  be  on  the  floor.  for  the  Armed  Forces;  their  ob- 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Robert  ligation  is  to  report  objectively 
Igg  Rigler  countered  Frommelt  to  the  public.  Restrictions  on 
with:  “It’s  proper  that  what  we  access  to  news  cannot  be  justi- 
do  here  tonight  be  under  fied  because  of  fears  that  this 
^  scrutiny.”  might  bring  bad  publicity  for 

„  I  j  .  the  .4rmed  Services.” 

.p-  induclioii  (.Ciller 

of  The  third  incident  occurred 

The  second  incident  occurred  when  a  woman  walked  into  a 
ng  .4rmy  Induction  Center  moving  airplane  jiropeller  at  the 

Qj.  in  Des  Moines.  Newsmen  and  Des  .Moines  Municipal  Airport, 
photographers  were  not  pemit-  Photographer  George  Ceolla  of 
ted  inside  the  center  when  an  the  Des  Moines  Register  was 
anti- Viet  Nam  protestor  was  in-  evicted  from  the  scene  in  spite 
ducted.  He  had  indicated  pre-  of  his  press  credentials  which 


Photography 


(Continued  from  page  48) 


Trouble  III  Iona 


On  still  another  front,  Linda 
Brundige  is  having  her  press 
access  jnoblems. 

.M  iss  Brundige,  a  sports  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Forty-Miner, 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


SOMEBODY  LOVES  A  PHO- 
TOGRAPHER — Don  Dedera, 

for  the  Phoenix  Ari- 
zona  Republic,  took  this  shot  of 
Vietnamese  villagers  holding  Pol* 
aroid  Land  pictures  of  themselves, 
-r*  «.  The  Republic  has  published  a 

^  '  book  entitled  "Anybody  Here 

From  Arizona;  a  Look  at  the  Viet- 
'*’  *  '  nam  War,  by  Don  Dedera."  The 

shot,  left,  is  included  in  the  book. 
The  villagers  got  to  keep  the  15- 
’  second  photos  of  themselves. 
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Teletypesetter  and  TTS  are  both  registered  trade  marks  of  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation.  If  it  isn’t  Fairchild,  it  isn’t  TTS. 


TTS'puts 

in  the  nuuMne...and  more 
type  on  the  hank. 


And  more  money  in  the  bank.  The  operating  rhythm  of  a  TTS®-equipped  linecasting  machine 
allows  you  to  fully  utilize  the  machine’s  capability.  TTS  perforators  and  TTS  operating  units 
will  give  even  your  oldest  machines  a  new  lease  on  life.  More  type  ...  in  less  time  ...  at  less 
cost.  We  can  prove  it.  TTS  (short  for  Teletypesetter®)  is  a  system  that  operates  linecasting 
machines  automatically  .  .  .  and  rhythmically.  For  metropolitan  dailies  or  hometown  week¬ 
lies.  Literature  on  request. 
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AP’s  Annual  Examination 
Of  World  Nearly  Complete 


The  year  lyfiT  has  ha>l  more 
impact,  more  news  of  con- 
secjuence  ami  probably  will  have 
a  greater  effect  on  history  than 
any  of  the  last  several  years, 
says  Rol)ert  D.  (Bob)  Price, 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press 
news  annual. 

Price  is  wi-aiiping  up  loose 
ends  of  the  earlier  months  of 
iy<>7  and  preparing  for  coverage 
of  Noveml)ei-  and  Decembei-  for 
“The  World  in  IIH??,”  the  fourth 
of  the  yearly  living  histoiy 
books  produced  by  AP  and  sold 
through  member  news])ai)ers. 

He  assesses  lihi?  as  a 
“bloodier”  year  than  eithei- 
11)66  oi-  1116.5,  when  he  first  took 
on  the  Job  of  editing  the  book 
of  which  some  100,000  copies 
are  sold  each  year.  Price  says 
1967  was  bloodier  because  of  the 
Mideast  War,  Vietnam,  civil 
riots  in  this  country,  turmoil 
in  .4frica  and  strong  indications 
of  blood-letting  in  China. 

“In  1967,  si)ace  exploration 
suddenly  was  not  the  big  story 
it  had  lK>en  in  former  years,” 
Price  said.  “Perhaps  this  was 


occasioned  by  the  dami)er  put 
*)n  the  jiroject  by  the  Ai)i)olo 
disaster,  on  Jan.  27  when  three 
of  America’s  outstanding  astro¬ 
nauts  died  in  their  space 
capsule  during  a  ground  test. 

Vietnam  to  date  is  the  top 
story  of  the  year.  Price  believes, 
with  more  intense  fighting  in 
larger  ground  action,  escalation 
of  the  air  war  on  an  expanded 
number  of  targets  and  higher 
U.  S.  casualties. 

Price  plans  to  tell  the  yeais’ 
Vietnam  story  in  four  sections 
of  the  book. 

He  notes  that  Vietnam  in¬ 
fluenced  other  stories  such  as 
the  civil  rights  battle  and  con¬ 
gressional  actions,  particularly 
the  reaction  of  Congress  to  the 
Great  Society  progiam. 

Price’s  statistics  show  that 
114  cities  in  22  states  were  hit 
by  civil  rights  violence  so  far 
in  1967,  more  than  in  any  other 
year. 

He  rates  civil  rights  as  the 
year’s  second  biggest  story. 

He  feels  there  was  a  rise  in 
sjmrts  interest  during  the  year 


ROBERT  D.  PRICE,  editor  of  "The 

World  in  1967,"  The  Associated 

Press  news  annual,  says  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  is  "bloodier"  than  either 
1965  or  1966. 

and  this  is  reflected  in  expanded 
sports  coverage.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  a  detailed  account  of  the 
first  “Super-Bowl”  game  be¬ 
tween  the  National  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Football  leagues.  Included 
also  are  accounts  of  NCA.A  and 
NBA  basketball;  the  lace  for 
the  America’s  Cup;  Cassius 
Clay  and  his  battle  with  the 
draft,  and  other  important 
sports  events. 

Many  newspaper  editors  may 
agree  with  Price  that  1967 
produced  an  exceptional  num- 
l)er  of  stories  with  develoi)ments 
continuing  over  many  months; 
for  example,  the  Jim  Gairison 
probe  of  the  Kennedy  assassina¬ 
tion  in  New  Orleans,  President 
Johnson’s  request  for  a  tax  in¬ 
crease,  and  the  world’s  chang¬ 
ing  economy. 

Cohered  in  Detail 

Among  stories  the  volume 
covers  in  details  are  the  Sena¬ 
tor  Dodd  inquiry,  fire  on  the 
Carrier  Forrestal,  ui)heavals 
in  Nigeria,  the  Congo  and 
Angola;  the  coup  by  the  military 
in  Greece,  floods  in  Alaska  and 
Texas,  and  the  violent  opera¬ 
tions  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s  Red 
Guards.  The  Red  Guards  story 
was  handled  by  W.  L.  Ryan, 
an  expert  on  China. 

Hippies  and  the  murders 
of  Linda  F'itzpatrick  and 
James  (Groovy)  Hutchinson  are 
treated  in  a  special  section 
dealing  with  the  social  j)henom- 
enon.  For  socdal  historians 
fashions  of  1967  are  recorded 
in  pictures. 

The  World  in  1967  is  eight 
pages  larger  than  last  year’s 
annual  and  includes  60  color 
plates  against  40  in  the  1966 
edition.  An  almanac  section, 
crammed  with  reference  statis¬ 
tics,  totals  an  additional  22 
pages. 

Forms  for  this  fourth  AP 
annual  will  l)e  held  open  until 
Jan.  1  to  make  certain  no  es¬ 
sential  event  of  the  year  is 
missed. 


Changing  Role 
For  Cameramen 
Is  Stressed 

Photographers  across  tlie 
country  are  rapidly  ujjgrading 
their  status  with  news  execu¬ 
tives,  Wayne  Kelly  of  the  Lo.s- 
Anyeles  Timcn,  said  in  a  recent 
talk. 

“The  public  is  demanding 
newspaper  pictures  of  ever  in¬ 
creasing  quality,  and  photog¬ 
raphers  are  taking  the  initiative 
to  sujjply  that  demand,”  the 
Times’  chief  i)hotographer  told 
newsmen  at  Reno  Press  Club. 

Consequently,  news  execu¬ 
tives  are  making  photograjjhers 
feel,  more  than  before,  that  they 
are  an  important  part  of  the 
total  news  team. 

Kelly  said  quips  such  as, 
“This  is  wheie  we  keep  the 
photographers,”  are  heaid  less 
frequently  today  by  visitors 
touring  newspaper  plants. 

Idea  Men 

Rather  than  waiting  around 
for  someone  to  tell  them  what  to 
do,  photographeis  suggest  good 
picture  ideas  to  editors  with 
greater  frequency  than  they  did 
in  the  past. 

“They’re  also  coming  up  with 
more  features  which  they’ve 
shot  on  their  own.  They’re 
l)roving  to  editors  that  they’re 
imaginative  communicatoi  s,  that 
they’re  skilled  journalists.” 

Speaking  to  a  professional 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  meeting  after 
lecturing  all  day  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada  Department 
of  Journalism,  Kelly  said  the 
old  cliches  in  news  -photograjjhy 
are  disapjjearing. 


Photography 
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student  newspaper  of  California 
State  College  at  Long  Beach, 
is  tuiTiing  her  crusade  for  equal 
rights  for  women  photograi)hers 
into  an  official  protest  to  the 
California  College  .Athletic  .As¬ 
sociation. 

Refused  sideline  credentials  to 
cover  her  school’s  football  game 
at  San  Diego  State  College — she 
was  barred  there  once  before 
two  years  ago — Miss  Brun<lige 
was  notified  the  restiiction  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  women. 

She  was  warned  she  would  be 
evicted  by  police  if  she  was 
found  on  the  sidelines.  Miss 
Brundige  made  no  attemi)t  to 
cover  the  game. 

She  holds  the  non-participat¬ 
ing  Athletic  award  of  her  col¬ 
lege  for  her  photographic  cover¬ 
age  of  sports  and  is  a  top  karate 
expert  in  Long  Beach. 
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DEERE  A  COMPANY 


Now  John  Deere 
can  test 
plow  bottoms 
in  a  1000-acre 
soil  bin 


Until  recently,  engineers  testing  plow 
bottoms  used  a  "table-top”  soil  bin.  Then, 
John  Deere  developed  a  unique  Tillage 
Meter  that  brings  laboratory  techniques 
to  the  field.  The  Tillage  Meter,  with  one 
plow  bottom,  is  pulled  by  a  tractor  in 
varied  field  conditions.  An  electronically 
equipped  truck  follows  and  records  test 
data.  Engineers  test  how  factors  such  as  soil 
type,  moisture,  compaction,  cover  crop, 
speed,  and  depth  affect  the  draft  and 
performance  of  the  plow  bottom. 

Analyzing  this  information  helps  John 
Deere  develop  better  plow  bottoms.  And, 
if  a  farmer  can  produce  a  better  seedbed  or 
plow  even  half  a  mile  an  hour  faster,  he 


can  increase  productivity.  Advanced 
technology  helps  John  Deere  provide  the 
efficiency-boosting  equipment  farmers 
want.  Tliat’s  one  reason  why  more  farmers 
buy  John  Deere  than  any  other  make. 


If  you  ever  need  information  or  photo¬ 
graphs  for  a  farm  or  industrial  equipment 
story,  write:  Public  Relations  Department, 
Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  Illinois  61265 
or  telephone  309/792-4181. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Krieghbaum  Studies 
Science  Reporting 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


SCIKNCE  ANn  THE  MASS  MEIJIA. 
By  Hillier  Krieghbaum.  New  York 
University  Press.  Washington 
Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  13003.  242 
pages.  $6.95. 

Science  is  the  name  of  the 
Kame  in  the  current  era  of 
spacial  attainment  and  com¬ 
puterized  copy. 

Science  news  became  hig  news 
indeed  with  the  launching  of  the 
sputnik  a  decade  ago.  Men’s 
minds  turned  to  scientific  prob¬ 
lems  and  scientific  solutions. 
Reiiorting  in  this  special  field 
with  comprehension  and  accura¬ 
cy  demanded  a  special  kind  of 
reporter,  a  regular  reporter  who 
could  write  for  regular  x’eaders 
in  their  own  venacular  of  the 
time  and  place  and  explain  the 
intricacies,  meaning  and  impli¬ 
cations  of  modem  science  to 
modern  man.  It’s  a  very  chal¬ 
lenging  assignment. 

Ideal:  Interpreter 

The  ideal  science  writer  must 
understand  the  work  anti  the 
jargon  of  the  scientist  and  be 
able  to  translate  it  into  plain 
everyday  English  for  the  non¬ 
scientist  reader. 

Great  developments  and  is¬ 
sues  of  today  impinge  on  the 
scientific  field  or  are  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  its  findings.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  space  exploration, 
birth  control,  uses  and  abuses 
of  automation,  air  and  water 
pollution,  nuclear  testing,  the 
relationship  between  cancer  and 
smoking;  the  list  is  endless.  Un¬ 
derstandable  and  digestible  in¬ 
formation  can  be  provided  the 
voting  and  paying  public  only 
by  reporters  who  are  genuine 
authorities  in  a  generalized  way 
on  scientific  research  progress 
and  possibilities. 

Prof.  Hillier  Krieghbaum, 
since  1947  a  journalism  teacher 
at  New  York  University  and  be¬ 
fore  that  a  science  writer  for 
the  United  Press,  cheerfully 
pre<licts: 

M.»re  News  Spare 

"A  glib,  happy  prediction  for 
a  steady  onward  and  upward 
trend  in  science  journalism  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  ahead  would  be 
pleasantly  euphoric  but  it  would 
lack  realism. 

“Certainly  science  reporting 
can — and  hopefully  will — be¬ 
come  better  in  both  content  and 
in  style  of  presentation. 

“I'ndoubtedly  it  will  receive 


more  news  space  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  more  time 
on  radio  and  television  sched¬ 
ules,  es))ecially  when  men  first 
land  on  the  moon,  surgeons  in¬ 
creasingly  replace  defective  hu¬ 
man  organs,  and  the  double  helix 
of  the  ‘code  of  life’  with  its  po¬ 
tentialities  for  improving  inher¬ 
itance,  finally  is  charted  in  full. 

“Probably  journalists  will  pay 
more  attention  not  only  to  re¬ 
search  and  developments  but 
also  to  science’s  role  in  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  and  in  govern¬ 
ment,  thus  creating  news  as¬ 
signments  of  eco-science  and 
politico-science  coverage. 

“Possibly  science  commenta¬ 
tors  and  columnists — real  in¬ 
terpreters  of  contemporary  sci¬ 
ence — will  approach  the  status 
of  present-day  political  writers.” 

The  problems  of  popularizing 
news  from  research  laboratories 
with  the  laiety  (newspaper 
readers)  have  commanded  the 
attention  of  Prof.  Krieghbaum 
for  a  long  and  fruitful  period. 
He  has  been  on  the  Council  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science 
Writing  since  1960,  has  taught 
courses  in  science  writing,  has 
supervised  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  grants  to  study  public  at¬ 
titudes  towards  science  and  sci¬ 
ence  writing,  has  conducted 
three  seminars  for  science  writ¬ 
ers  with  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  grants.  Furthermore,  he’s 
the  co-author  with  Edmund  C. 
Arnold  of  “The  Student  Jour¬ 
nalist”  and  the  editor  of  “When 
Doctors  Meet  Reporters.” 

Juumalisni’s  Concern 

This  book  was  written  for 
those  with  a  concern  or  interest 
in  the  public  understanding  of 
science,  technology  and  medi¬ 
cine.  Newspaper  editors  and 
journalism  students  who  aspire 
to  write  about  science  certainly 
have  such  concern  and  they 
should  be  particularly  interested 
in  and  helped  by  this  inquiry 
into  the  reporting  of  science  in 
the  media. 

Race  relations  and  riots  and 
Presideirt  Johnson’s  war  on  jrov- 
eity  and  efforts  to  develop  a 
Great  Society  zoom  across  the 
front  pages  and  emphasize  the 
growing  need  for  social  scien¬ 
tists  in  the  newspaper  writing 
field. 

This  text  will  be  invaluable  in 
guiding  newspajier  editors  and 
future  science  journalists  on  the 


road  to  covering  science  as  fully 
and  as  understandably  as  poli¬ 
tics  is  covered.  The  author  is 
right  when  he  writes  that  this 
kind  of  news  is  too  important  to 
allow  any  system  that  brings 
many  “misses.” 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Bil  Gilbert,  a  former  newspa¬ 
perman  and  college  publicity 
man,  who  is  a  camper  and  na¬ 
ture  lover,  has  written  “Bears 
In  The  Ladies  Room  and  Other 
Beastly  Pursuits”  (Doubleday. 
216  pages.  $4.50). 

Conservation-minded  editorial 
writers  will  find  grist  for  warn¬ 
ing  editorials  about  man  plun¬ 
dering  and  polluting  the  oceans 
for  centuries  in  “The  Frail 
Ocean”  (By  Wesley  Marx.  Cow- 
ard-McCann.  248  pages.  $5.95). 

Russell  Kirk,  General  Fea¬ 
tures  public  affairs  columnist, 
and  James  McClellan,  assistant 
professor  at  Emory  University, 
are  authors  of  “The  Political 
Principles  of  Robert  A.  Taft” 
(Fleet  Press  Corp.,  156  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  10010,  224 
pages.  $6.95). 

Anthony  Sampson,  author  of 
the  widely-acclaimed  “Anatomy 
of  Britain”  and  chief  political 
writer  of  the  London  Observer 
during  the  time  Harold  Macmil¬ 
lan  was  Prime  Minister,  has 
combined  his  powers  as  social 
critic  and  political  analyst  to 
write  “Macmillan:  A  Study  In 
.\mbiguity”  (Simon  and  Schus¬ 
ter.  Nov.  21.  $6.50). 

A  new  textbook,  “Offset  Li¬ 
thographic  Platemaking”  (Gra¬ 
phic  Arts  Technical  Founda¬ 
tion,  4615  Forbes  Ave.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  15213.  $3  for  mem- 
hers;  $10  for  non-members)  has 
been  written  by  Robert  F.  Reed 
and  is  designed  as  an  elemen¬ 
tary  text  on  the  making,  test¬ 
ing  and  running  of  current 
lithographic  offset  printing 
plates. 

Hill  and  Knowlton  Interna¬ 
tional  has  compiled  a  major 
“Handbook  On  International 
Public  Relations”  (Frederick  A. 
Praeger,  111  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  10003.  Volume  1:  Western 
Europe,  $12.50;  Volume  2:  Asia, 
Latin  America,  Middle  East, 
.\u.stralia,  $12.50;  both,  $22.50). 
In  the  foreword,  John  W.  Hill, 
chairman  of  the  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Hill  and  Knowlton, 
writes:  “The  original  brand  of 
public  relations  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  and  supplemented  to  suit 
conditions  peculiar  to  each  area. 


but  the  same  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  practice  prevail 
everj’where — helping  to  foster 
good  will  and  good  relationships 
with  governments,  communities, 
customers,  the  press  and  other 
vital  groups.” 

Humor  of  Bob  Considine,  Nor¬ 
ton  Mockridge,  Ed  Sullivan,  Bob 
Sylvester  and  Earl  Wilson  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  “Cracks  in  the  Steeple: 
Everyman’s  Book  of  Catholic 
Humor”  (by  Gerry  Blumenfeld. 
World  Publishing  Co.) 

Vermont  Royster  is  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize-winning  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  his 
writing  has  graced  the  pages  of 
that  paper  for  more  than  30 
years.  A  collection  of  his  col¬ 
umns  is  “A  Pride  of  Prejudices” 
(Knopf).  His  articles  are  per¬ 
sonal  and  conversational;  his 
concenr  extends  beyond  the  lim¬ 
ited  event  to  its  symptoms  and 
possible  implications  for  our 
time.  “These  essays,”  he  writes 
in  his  Forewarning,  “are  cer¬ 
tainly  joui-nalistic;  that  is,  they 
spring  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  day.  They  are  nonethe¬ 
less  somewhat  anachronistic  in 
that  the  passing  circumstance 
is  merely  a  springboard  for  in¬ 
viting  the  reader  to  let  his  mind 
wander,  often  rather  far  afield.” 
He  is  perceptive  and  provoca¬ 
tive.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  (1965-66). 

The  Third  Issue  of  “Occa¬ 
sional  Papers  in  Advertising” 
(Department  of  Advertising, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
Paperback.  82  pages.  $3)  has  as 
its  subject  “Some  International 
Challenges  To  Advertising.”  The 
editor  is  Hugh  W.  Sargent,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  advertising. 
University  of  Illinois. 

Robin  Moore,  a  former  news 
correspondent  and  writer  of 
“The  Green  Berets”  cartoon 
strip  for  newspapers,  author  of 
the  3,500,000-copy  best-seller, 
“The  Green  Berets,”  will  have 
his  new  book,  “The  Country 
Team”  published  as  a  Fawcett 
Crest  paperback  in  November 
(95c). 

Bert  Whitman,  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record  editorial  car¬ 
toonist,  is  author  of  “Here’s 
How  .  .  .  About  the  Newspaper 
Editorial  Cartoon”  (Paperback. 
Dec.  1.  $2.95).  It  is  a  behind- 
the-scene  peak  at  an  editorial 
cartoonist  with  more  than  125 
cartoons  covering  a  10-year 
period. 

Neil  (Trench  Blake,  British 
photo-journalist  and  formerly  a 
reporter  for  Thomson  News¬ 
papers,  is  author  of  “The  World 
of  Show  Jumping”  (Doubleday. 
Nov.  24)  about  horse  shows. 
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Pupil  at  Brentwood  School,  East  Palo  Alto,  California,  points  to  the  word  on  right  screen  that  matches 
picture  on  left  screen.  The  teacher  monitoring  16  pupils’  stations  has  just  praised  him  for  his  good  work. 

He  is  learning  to  read  from  a  computer.  Someday  a  single 
computer  will  give  individual  instruction  to  scores 
of  students— in  a  dozen  subjects  at  the  same  time. 


The  computer  will  very  probably 
revolutionize  teaching— and  learning— 
within  a  decade.  It  is  already  happen¬ 
ing  in  its  early  stages. 

Computerized  instruction  can 
practically  (and  pleasurably)  allow 
each  student  to  learn  more,  faster,  but 
always  at  his  own  pace.  Individual¬ 
ized  instruction,  the  ultimate  dream 
of  effective  education,  is  well  within 
the  range  of  possibility.  And,  by  spur¬ 
ring  students  to  think  experimentally. 


computers  may  eventually  spark 
imaginative,  independent  thinking. 

Computerized  education  will  re¬ 
quire  huge  tonnages  of  steel.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  computers  themselves,  this 
method  of  education  will  necessitate 
construction  of  new  buildings,  special 
communication  systems,  new  steel 
furniture,  movable  interior  steel  walls 
and  partitions.  Required  will  be  im¬ 
proved  sheet  and  bar  steels,  and 
untold  miles  of  highly  dependable 
steel  pipe  and  tubing. 

Republic  Steel  has  anticipated  the 
steel  needs  of  the  future.  New  mills, 
new  processes,  and  intensified  re¬ 


search  and  development  will  assure 
that  the  new,  weight-saving,  more 
durable  steels  will  be  ready  when 
needed. 

At  this  moment,  the  long  reach  of 
steel  from  Republic  is  probing  into 
every  area  where  man's  imagination 
needs  it  — from  schoolroom  to  satel¬ 
lite,  from  the  heartbeat  of  man  to  the 
drumbeat  of  defense.  Republic  Steel 
Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

You  Can  Take  the  Pulse  of  Progress  at 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CLEVELAND  OHIO  44101 
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“Our  Fototronic  system  gives  us 

50%  more  production 
in  one-third  the 
floor  space” 


says  Logan  Franklin,  Publisher,  South 
San  Francisco  Enterprise-Journal 

S  “Switching  from  conventional  hot  metal  pro- 
;  ^  ^  cedures  to  photocomposition  is  not  easy,  but 
'  it  sure  is  worth  it.  After  considerable  study 

we  selected  Intertype  and  their  Fototronic 
system.  We  felt  they  had  the  best  know-how 
m  and  their  equipment  offered  the  best  combi- 

nation  of  versatility,  flexibility  and  adaptability 
to  the  future  Benefits  occurred  immediately. 

"The  appearance  of  ads.  text  and  editorial  was,  of  course,  mar¬ 
kedly  improved.  But  in  getting  rid  of  the  50  odd  pieces  of  old 
equipment  and  tons  of  type  metal,  we  put  in  a  complete  com¬ 
posing  room  which  gives  us  50%  more  production  in  one-third 
the  floor  space.  The  productive  efficiency  of  the  Fototronic 
system  not  only  saves  direct  costs  but  it  also  substantially 
reduced  overtime  which,  in  our  modest  operation,  was  costing 
$1,000  a  week." 

The  Fototronic  system  is  truly  a  complete  composing  room  cap¬ 
able  of  setting  text,  display,  mixed  composition  . . .  everything 
a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  may  need . . .  with  an  efficiency 
that  far  surpasses  conventional  typesetting  methods. 

Ask  us  to  show  you  how  a 
Fototronic  system  can  improve 
both  the  appearance  and 
profit  of  your  publication. 


NTERTYPE 


division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
[)  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201 


Linotron  505  Joins 
Mergenthaler  Family 


Plant  *  Equipment 
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Linotron  505,  described  as  the 
first  cathode-ray  tube  phototype- 
settinjt  system  offerinp  true 
graphic  arts  ((Uality  at  a  price 
within  the  ranRe  of  traditional 
l)hotocomposinf!:  equi})nient,  was 
introduced  last  wec'k  by  Mei- 
getithaler  Linotype  Co. 

Originally  <lesigned  by  K.  S. 
Paul  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  new  system  incorpo¬ 
rates  further  commercial  devel¬ 
opment  by  Mergenthaler  to  meet 
specific  needs  of  hook  i)rinting 
liouses,  commercial  i)rinters  and 
newsjiaper  f)lants. 

A  majority  interest  in  K.  S. 
Paul  was  i)urchased  recently  by 
ELTRA  Corporation,  the  cor¬ 
porate  paient  of  Mergenthaler. 

The  system  is  the  second 
member  of  the  Linotron  family 
after  Mergenthaler’s  Linotion 
1010,  the  world’s  fastest  type¬ 
setting  system,  the  first  model 
of  which  was  installed  October 
2  at  the  Govemment  Printing 
Office  in  Washington.  The  base 
price  of  the  Linotron  .505  is 
about  $100,000. 

The  Linotron  505  operates  at 
speeds  of  up  to  120  newspajjer 
lines  i)er  minute,  and  offers  an 
on-line  typografjhic  comiilement 
of  IXiO  characters  on  4  grids,  all 
available  in  15  sizes  between  4 
and  dO  iH)int,  with  .SO  and  42 
l)oint  as  an  ojjtion. 

The  system  consists  of  a  Con¬ 
trol  Unit  containing  a  central 
character-width  core  store,  and 
a  Reproducer  Unit  containing 
four  character  grids,  index  and 
print-out  cathode-ray  tubes,  op¬ 
tics  and  film  magazine.  Inte¬ 
grated  circuitry  is  used  through¬ 
out.  Traditional  moving  me¬ 
chanical  parts  are  almost  entii'e- 
ly  eliminated.  A  tape-merging 
unit  for  correcting  tajjes  is  oj)- 
tional. 

l'ni«|iie  Conlrol  Unit 

.■\n  electronic  perforator  key¬ 
board,  designed  to  address  the 
system,  produces  the  Control 
Unit’s  normal  injiut  of  8-level 
tape  (six  levels  for  character 
coding,  one  for  machine  func¬ 
tions,  and  one  for  jjarity).  The 
Control  Unit  is  unique,  how¬ 
ever,  in  that  it  is  not  tied  to  a 
))articular  keyboard  or  computer 
and  can  be  fumished  to  also 
operate  from  (i-level  TTS  tape, 
or,  with  the  jjroper  interface, 
magnetic  tape. 

To  eliminate  separate  char- 
acter-width-storage,  as  many  as 
16  keyboards  may  be  connected 
on  a  time-sharing  principle  to 
the  Control  Unit’s  Multiplexer 
where  they  have  access  to  the 


charactei-widths  of  any  of  12 
grids.  Extra  keyhanks  can  be 
mounteil  in  i)arallel  on  the  key¬ 
board  console  for  complicatetl 
work. 

The  system  is  base-aligning 
and  capable  of  complex  mixing. 
Right  reading  output  can  be 
changed  to  reverse-reading  with 
a  switch.  The  fast  mode,  650 
scan  lines  f)er  inch,  produces 
types  of  normal  Linotyi)e  quali¬ 
ty  at  a  rate  of  120  newspaper 
lines  ])er  minute;  with  a  switch, 
the  high  resolution  mode  of  l.'lOO 
scan  lines  per  inch  will  approach 
Linofilm  clarity  at  a  rate  of  90 
lines  per  minute.  JIaximum  line 
length  is  60  picas.  Change  of 
l)oint  size  is  instantaneous. 
There  is  also  instant  access  to 
64  “pi”  characters  in  addition 
to  the  grid  in  use.  “Pi”  char¬ 
acters  are  available  in  the  same 
range  of  15  ))oint  sizes. 

I’recis«*  Control 

In  the  Refnoducer  Unit,  two 
CRT’s,  four  character  grids 
(each  containing  240  charac- 
teis),  and  sets  of  16  lenses  and 
l)hoto-multii)liers  are  used  to 
generate  type  images.  Exposure 
is  made  by  a  traversing  lens 
which  is  precisely  controlled  by 
means  of  a  fine-line  grating.  The 
system  can  be  loaded  with  any 
combination  of  four  character 
grids;  their  selection  is  auto¬ 
matically  controlled  by  tape 
codes.  The  film  or  paper  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  position  of  the 
next  line  during  the  return  of 
the  lens  carriage,  and  can  be 
controlled  to  increments  of  one 
half  a  point.  The  cassette  holds 
over  100  feet  of  film  or  i)aper. 

Paul  S.  Chisholm,  Mergentha¬ 
ler  vicepresident  for  domestic 
sales,  commented:  “The  Lino¬ 
tron  family.  Including  this  new'- 


est  member,  is  designed  to  take 
maximum  ailvantage  of  the  po¬ 
tential  of  cathode-ray  tubes  to 
deliver  true  typographic  clarity 
at  true  comjjuter  speeds.  The 
Linotron  505  both  reduces  costs 
and  offers  book-(iuality  tyi)ogra- 
phy,  a  combination  we  believe  of 
interest  to  many  publishers  and 
printers.” 

• 

Computer  Users 
Band  Together 
To  Fight  ‘Typos’ 

Rich  MONO,  Va. 

A  grouj)  seeking  fuller  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  PI)P-8,  a  compos¬ 
ing  room  computei-  made  by 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  of 
Maynard,  Mass.,  was  organized 
here  at  a  recent  meeting  with 
19  newsi)aper  comjjanies  repre¬ 
sented. 

F.  I).  Gilmore,  production 
manager  for  Richmond  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  was  chosen  president 
of  the  PI)P-8  Graphic  Arts 
Users  Group. 

Richard  E.  Palmer,  associate 
editor  and  production  manager 
of  the  Baton  Roane  (La.)  State- 
Tinieif  &  Advocate  was  elected 
secretary-ti'easurer. 

The  group  of  PI)P-8  users  and 
potential  users  will  seek  fuller 
utilization  of  the  equipment 
through  an  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  its  capabilities.  Pal¬ 
mer  said. 

The  grouj)  has  scheduled  a 
meeting  a  year  from  now  in 
Baton  Rouge.  It  will  also  hold 


a  luncheon  meeting  at  the 
ANPA  RI  Pi’oduction  Manage¬ 
ment  conference  in  Washington 
in  June. 

About  40  i)ersons  j)resent  for 
the  two-day  Richmond  meeting 
agreed  they  all  shared  one  big 
headache — typographical  errors. 

But  they  discovered  also  that 
many  of  those  errors  are  made 
by  the  persons  who  j)unch  the 
tapes  that  feed  the  comj)uters, 
rather  than  by  the  comi)uters 
themselves. 

The  errors,  as  Gilmore  put 
it,  can  l)e  reduced  “by  refinement 
of  the  system,  training  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  consistent  vigilance.” 

• 

Weekly  Goes  OfTsel, 
Changes  Into  Tah 

Ti’.scrMBiA,  Ala. 

The  56-year-old  Colbert 
County  Reporter  has  converted 
its  operation  to  offset  and  named 
an  associate  publisher  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  operating  the 
weekly. 

Jo  .Ann  Flirt,  publisher  of  the 
j)aper,  announced  the  changes 
as  she  switched  the  paper  to 
offset  tabloid  format  and  named 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Proctoi-  Taylor  Jr. 
to  assume  the  two  new  executive 
j)ositions. 

The  j)ai)er  previously  had  lieen 
printed  on  a  75-year-old  hand- 
turned  i)ress. 

When  the  Daily  Northwest 
Alahamian  converts  to  offset 
soon,  it  will  l)e  the  54th  news- 
I)aj)er  in  Alabama  to  change  its 
printing  to  offset. 


THE  LINOTRON  505  SYSTEM:  (left  to  right)  control  unit,  reproducer 
unit,  optional  tape-merging  unit,  and  keyboard  unit.  The  system  op¬ 
erates  at  speeds  of  up  to  120  newspaper  lines  per  minute,  and  offers 
an  on-line  typographic  complement  of  960  characters  on  4  grids,  all 
available  in  15  sizes  between  4  and  30  point,  with  36  and  42  point  as 
an  option. 
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Long  Island  Press  Orders 
New  Mailroom  Equipment 


NO  FOG — The  Dynapure  System  developed  by  Electro  Dynamic 
Division  of  General  Dynamics  has  been  installed  on  the  21  press 
units  and  four  color  decks  in  the  new  plant  of  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
Star-Ledger  to  eliminate  ink  misting.  Two  Dynapure  units  are 
attached  to  each  press  unit  and  captured  ink  is  collected  in  plastic 
bottles  that  have  to  be  emptied  once  every  two  or  three  months. 


The  Long  Island  Press  has 
contracted  with  Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc.  for  a  new  mailroom  installa¬ 
tion  which  will  be  included  into 
the  newspaper’s  20,000  square 
foot  plant  addition  in  Jamaica, 
X.  Y. 

The  installation  will  permit 
the  Press  to  run  five  different 
editions  simultaneously  and  de¬ 
liver  varying?  quantities  of  each 
edition  to  delivery  trucks  with¬ 
out  requiring  them  to  move  to 
different  pick-up  points  at  the 
loading  dock. 

Heart  of  the  installation  is  an 
automatically  programmed  sys¬ 
tem  of  five  levels  of  stacked  belt 
conveyors  in  loop  configurations, 
the  highest  32  feet  above  the 
loading  dock  level,  which  will 
carry  editions  for  Queens,  Nas¬ 
sau,  Suffolk,  a  tv  section  and 
an  advanced  edition  to  delivery 
trucks  at  the  loading  dock. 

The  first  installation  of  its 
kind,  the  system  features  over 
1,000  feet  of  conveyors,  50 
bundle  deflectors,  and  their  re¬ 
lated  electrical/electronic  control 
complex. 

The  mailroom  system  will  in¬ 
clude  four  counter  stackers,  four 


VOUR 

N€UI  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main's  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main's  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main's  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

A\AIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN,  INC. 
Sngineers 

MI  >T»UT  ITKIT.  losnill.  lun.  KIH.  In.  (Iir)  IBMM 
lai  L  wauLw  IT,  cwiuin.  u.  IBK  to. 


bottom  wrap  machines,  six  tying 
machines,  six  in-line  feeders,  and 
16  bundle  elevators  which  will 
ti-ansport  the  different  editions 
from  the  various  conveyor  levels 
to  the  delivery  trucks. 

Cutler-Hammer  is  also  pro¬ 
viding  the  Press  a  D-C  Web¬ 
master  SCR  unit  drive  for  14 
press  units  and  two  folders 
totalling  800  horsepower  for 
their  new  70,000  I  PH  Hoe 
Colormatic  presses. 

The  Press’  production  man¬ 
ager,  I.  Newhouse,  said  present 
scheduling  indicated  completion 
of  the  expanded  installation 
around  mid-1969. 

• 

Scan -A- Graver 
In  Smithsonian 

WA.SniNGTON 

The  first  commercially  suc¬ 
cessful  electronic  halftone  en¬ 
graving  machine,  introduced  in 
1947  by  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment,  a  division  of  Fair- 
child  Camera  and  Instrument 
Corporation,  has  taken  its  place 
beside  other  historical  inven¬ 
tions  here  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

The  machine,  Scan-A-Graver, 
literally  changed  the  face  of 
many  newspapers  because  it  en¬ 
abled  them  to  make  halftone 
plates  of  photographs  quickly 
and  inexpensively. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the 
Smithsonian’s  ^luseum  of  His¬ 
tory  and  Technology,  in  the 
permanent  collection  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Gallery,  the  elec¬ 
tronic  engraving  machine  will 
be  on  display  with  early  Amer¬ 
ican  hand  presses,  mechanical 
typesetting  equipment,  and  a 
rotary  lithographic  press. 

At  the  dedication  ceremony, 
Etlward  P.  Tracht,  general  man- 


CAPCO 

For  Efficiont  Newspaper  Operation 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Calvert  Road  •  Colleie  Park,  Md. 
Phone  864-7677 


ager  of  the  Graphic  Equipment 
Division,  said  there  are  more 
than  3,000  Fairchild  electronic 
engraving  machines  in  operation 
today. 

The  original  concept  of  the 
Scan-A-Graver  was  conceived  by 
Walter  Howey,  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers  editor,  in  the  early  1930’s. 
He  hati  two  young  electronic  en¬ 
gineers  —  Benjamin  Woodward 
and  John  Hancock — working  for 
him  on  prototype  models.  Han¬ 
cock,  now  assistant  manager  of 
the  engineering  department  at 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment, 
was  present  at  the  dedication. 

Fairchild  acquired  the  patents 
on  Scan-A-Graver  in  1939  but 
had  to  postpone  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  machine  until  after 
World  War  II.  By  combining  a 
patented  invention  conceived  by 
George  Washington,  Jr.,  which 
engraves  halftone  dots  in  a 
special  plastic  material  known  as 
Scan-A-Plate  with  the  original 
Howey  concept,  Fairchild  per¬ 
fected  the  Scan-A-Graver  and 
introduced  it  in  1947. 

The  basic  principle  of  the 
Scan-A-Graver  differs  from  the 
chemical  method  of  making  half¬ 
tone  engravings.  The  electronic 
engraver  optically  scans  a  pho¬ 
tograph  and  electronically  pro¬ 
duces  a  halftone  printing  plate 
by  engraving  a  dot  pattern  on 
Scan-A-Plate. 

A  black-and-white  photo¬ 
graph,  which  is  mounted  on  a 
rotating  cylinder,  consists  of 
shades  of  gray  ranging  between 
white  and  black.  An  optical  scan¬ 
ning  head  reads  these  shades  of 


gray  which  are  then  converted 
to  electrical  impulses.  These  im¬ 
pulses  are  amplified  millions  of 
times  by  electronic  comj)onents 
and  transmitted  to  a  heated 
stylus  in  the  engraving  head 
mounted  above  the  opposite 
cylinder.  The  stylus  vibrates  to 
a  depth  controlled  by  the  elec¬ 
trical  impulses,  thus  cutting  the 
halftone  dot  pattern  in  the  plas¬ 
tic  material. 

• 

$2  Million  Expansion 
Program  Is  Completed 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  Lincoln  Journal  and  Star 
have  completed  a  $2  million 
building  expansion  program 
and  installed  modem  newspaper 
press  equipment. 

The  expansion  followed  con- 
sti'uction  of  the  original  $1.5 
million  plant  in  1950-52  by  only 
15  years. 

Eight  units  of  Goss  Mark  II 
presses  are  included  in  the 
press  addition,  plus  Goss  Stereo¬ 
type  Plate  Perfector  and  Ten¬ 
sion  Miller.  The  new  jiresses  will 
print  64  pages  at  70,000  copies 
per  hour  with  full  versatility  of 
color  and  color  position. 

New  newspaper  conveyor 
lines  were  installed  along  with 
Cutler-Hammer  Counter-Stack¬ 
ers  to  automatically  count  and 
arrange  newspaper  bundles  for 
distribution. 

Approximately  12,000  square 
feet  of  building  have  been  added 
to,  and  another  8,000  square 
feet  remodeled  in,  the  91,350 
square  foot  building. 
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Our 

mat-making  machines 
use  as  much  water  every  day 

as  a  city  of 
10,000  people 


,.,andallofitpuref  filtered  water  from  our  own  wells- nothing  is  too  good  for  our  mats! 


MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


Ideas  From  Across  Nation 
Used  in  News-Sun  Plant 


Wai  kegan,  Ill.  visiting  other  newspapers. 

More  than  5(1  publishers  and  The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
newspaper  executives  from  Illi-  constructed  of  aluminum  and 
nois,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana  Buckingham  slate,  with  the  en- 
were  among  the  7,000  persons  tire  lower  floor  encased  in  plate 
who  attended  a  series  of  open  plass. 

houses  held  by  the  \Vuuke{,m,  contains  execu- 

Sews-Sun  to  mark  the  opening  tive  offices  and  conference  rooms, 
of  the  newspaper  s  new  building. 

Newspaper  •n<lustry  f^ests  ,,  ^rtment  on  the  fifth  floor, 
were  met  by  publisher  r .  vV  ard  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

Just.  They  were  escorted  around  The  photographic  la  loiatories 
the  $1  million  six-story  building  and  photo  engraving  takes  up 
housing  Lake  County’s  only  daily  ^he  eclitorial 

by  Richard  Kennedy,  assistant  •l^’Partment  is  on  the  thir.l. 
to  the  publisher.  The  composing  room  and  a 

snack  bar  occupy  the  second 
.SptM-ial  l-oundulion  floor,  with  classified,  national 

The  building,  located  on  a  hill  adyertising  and  promotion  lo- 
oyerlooking  Lake  Michigan,  was  ^ated  on  the  first  floor, 
constructed  on  top  of  a  ciuick-  Circulation  is  in  a  new  build- 
sand  lied  formed  by  an  under-  ing  adjoining  the  main  con.struc- 
ground  stream,  Kennedy  told  the  tion,  and  a  third  building,  slated 
group.  He  explained  how  a  rub-  for  completion  in  1968,  will 
berized  substance  was  used  to  house  the  presses,  which  are  still 
coyer  the  excavation  liefore  the  in  the  old  building  along  with 
foundation  for  the  building  was  display  adyertising. 
laid.  • 

Ideas  for  construction  of  the  «•  ,.,,1 
building  were  taken  from  news-  ^  IlldUhlrH  s 

papers  across  the  nation,  Ken-  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
nedy  said.  Executives  of  the  Corp.  has  changed  its  name  to: 
News-Sun  had  spent  two  years  WOOD  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


ILLINOIS  PUBLISHERS  tour  new  Waukegan  News-Sun  plant.  From 
left:  William  Blackburn,  Joliet  Herald-News;  Loring  Merwin,  Bloom¬ 
ington  Pantagraph;  Heinz  Vaterhaus,  Freeport  Journal  Standard, 
and  Warren  Taylor,  Aurora  Beacon  News.  Their  guide  is  Richard 
Kennedy,  assistant  to  the  publisher,  News-Sun. 


the  first  six-day  daily  in 
Georgia  to  go  offset. 

Since  then,  the  newspaper 
has  exi)erienced  considerable 
growth  in  circulation  an»i  ad- 
v^ertising,  resulting  in  the  need 
for  additional  press  capacity. 
The  Times-Recorder,  a  daily 
since  1871),  is  published  by 
James  R.  Blair  and  his  son, 
William  E.  Blair. 


Four  Offset  Units  .Added 

-Amkrici’s,  Ga. 

The  American  Timen-Record- 
er,  a  5,800  circulation  after¬ 
noon  newspaper,  has  installed 
a  four-unit  Cottrell  \'-15A  web 
offset  press.  The  Times-Re¬ 
corder  converted  to  offset  in 
May,  11)68,  with  a  two-unit 
Cottiell  Vanguard  i)ress,  ln'ing 


for  solving 
mat  problems 

a  BEVERIDGE 


beats 

computers 


We'll  admit  computers  can  do  amazing 
things,  but  we  doubt  if  they  can  solve  mat 
problems.  Shallow  molding,  distortion, 
poor  halftone  reproduction  and  question¬ 
able  printing  may  stem  from  equipment 
handling  procedures,  personnel  problems 
or  the  quality  of  the  mats  you're  using.  Get 
at  the  root  of  these  mat  difficulties.  Have  a 
Visual  In-Plant  Demonstration  and  witness 
how  Beveridge  Mats  free  you  from  annoy¬ 
ing  problems. 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 


For 
Newspapers 

Bever(dge 

AutO'Pack 

Bevetidge 
High  Speed 

Beveridge 
Multi  Cast 


For 
Syndicates 

Beveridge 
■500 "  Syndicate 

Beveridge 
Color- Pack 


;  '  VISUAL  IN-PliANT^ 
I  DEMONSTRATION 


COMPUTERS 


Beveridge 
Premium  Bake 

New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204  •  Phone  Code  (317)  635-4391 
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If  you  need 


I 

/ 


You  need  Unefilm. 


Linofilm  is  the  photocomposition  system 
with  a  future.  We  built  it  that  way.  We  made 
longevity — long  productive  equipment  life 
— as  integral  as  its  circuitry.  We  built  it  to 
keep  up  with  your  growing  workload  .  .  . 
and  to  meet  your  deadlines  now  and  many 
years  from  now. 

Linofilm  won’t  be  obsolescent  tomorrow. 
You  can  start  with  keyboard  operation  and 
move  up  to  computerization  .  .  .  alternate 
computer  paper  tape  or  magnetic  tape  with 
keyboard  tape  to  command  the  Linofilm 


j 


Mergenthaler 


Photo  Unit  ...  or  even  run  it  directly  with 
computer-produced  paper  tape.  Linofilm’s 
systems  approach  to  phototypesetting  lets 
you  build  your  productive  capacity.  And  its 
proven  superiority  means  reliable  perform¬ 
ance  when  you  need  it. 

Ask  your  Mergenthaler  representative 
about  the  up-to-date  phototypesetting  sys¬ 
tem  that  can  keep  your  composing  room 
ahead-of-date  for  years  to  come.  Or  write 
to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29 
Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11 205. 


l)ers,  each  of  which  is  specially  Press  room  payroll  costs  are 
edited  and  desigrned  to  meet  the  coming  down,  but  for  the  first 
needs  of  a  separate  state.  six  months  these  increased  2.'>0 

Quality  reproduction  has  percent.  Last  July  these  costs 
proven  satisfactory  to  adver-  were  still  97  percent  above  the 
tising  buyers,  Cowles  reported  old  total. 

at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  Figures  are  more  favorable 
offset  operation.  Seven  pages  of  for  the  farm  papers,  Cowles  ad- 
advertising  equal  Sunday’s  pre-  vised.  Production  is  32,000  to 
liminary  budget  requirements  35,000  an  hour.  After  10  months 
and  the  average  is  now  eight  their  pressroom  costs  were  up 
pages.  a  comparatively  light  40  percent. 

Costs  continue  higher  than  The  quality  is  inspiring  edi- 
those  of  the  nine-unit  press  for-  torial  to  meet  top  standards  and 
merly  used  to  provide  the  now  also  is  inspiring  readers,  Cowles 
discontinued  letter-press  Sun-  said  of  the  farm  group, 
day  magazine.  Production  is  While  this  indicates  important 
slower,  with  18,000  copies  progress  toward  the  prize-win- 
printed  per  hour  instead  of  ning  letterpress  quality  level 

long  held  by  the  morning,  Sun¬ 
day  and  evening  newspapers,  the 
fourth-generation  member  of  the 
pioneering  Cowles  newspaper 
family  says  he  awaits  more 
proof. 

J.  E.  Smithmeyer,  production 
manager,  offers  an  explanation 
of  this  attitude. 

“Management  here  has  never 
compromised  with  quality  and 
I  guess  it  never  will,”  said  the 
former  editor  and  then  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  farm 
papers  who  is  now  top  man  in 
all  Cowles  Publishing  Company 
publishing  activities. 

The  long-standing  color  trend 
continues  unabated  on  the  news¬ 
papers  despite  the  new  emphasis 
on  multi-color  which  offset  re¬ 
production  has  provided.  This  is 
historic  in  editorial  as  well  as 
advertising  areas. 

The  recognition  given  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Chronicle  color 
reproduction  is  evidenced  by  two 
Editor  &  Publisher  awards,  two 
News  Picture  of  the  Year  recog¬ 
nitions,  four  of  spot  color 
trophies  given  annually  by  the 
Oregon  Photoengravers  and  two 
wins  in  California  Ink  competi¬ 
tions. 


High  Quality 
Is  Top  Goal 
In  Showroom 


Ky  Canipliell  atsun 


If  your  caster  had  all  this . . . 
you'd  call  it  SuperCaster  too! 


John  Hill  Assigned 
International  Role 

'  John  W.  Hill,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly-created 
position  of  general  manager. 
International  Photon  Corp.  He 
is  responsible  for  expansion  of 
Photon  sales,  service  and  sup- 
j  porting  activities  in  all  areas 
of  the  world  except  the  U.  S. 

I  and  Canada. 

Hill’s  19  years’  experience  in 
the  graphic  arts  field  includes 
service  with  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  as  market  re¬ 
search  manager  and  more 
recently  the  Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc.,  as  director  of  planning. 
At  Mergenthaler  he  participated 
in  the  development  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  marketing  prograjns  for 
'  phototypesetting  equipment.  At 
M-G-D-  he  was  active  in  new- 
i  product  and  corporate  diversi- 
1  fication  activities  throughout 
1  the  world. 
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□  Optional  pot,  sizes  to  3-ton  capacity  □  Water 
cooled  platen  for  prodtction  type  high  cast¬ 
ing  □  Vacuum  platen  for  precision  shell  cast¬ 
ing  □  Air-operated  valve  for  quick,  positive 
shut-off  □  Preheater  for  automatic  platen 
warm-up  □  Extra  valve  for  pig  casting  ...  a 
new  high  in  casting  efficiency,  available  only 
from  Nolan. 


Rome,  New  York 


Roll  Stack 

‘Chimney’ 

Dangerous 

Fire  that  destroyed  close  to 
4,000  tons  of  newsprint  in  a 
Canadian  mill’s  storage  sheds 
has  provided  some  high-priced 
object  lessons  for  newspapers. 

The  lessons  are  particularly 
apropos  because  of  the  trend 
toward  newspaper  storage  of 
newsprint  five  or  more  rolls  high 
the  Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  says. 

The  mill  fire  resulted  from  a 
totally  unforeseen  hazard.  A 
coupling  on  the  hose  of  a  hy¬ 
draulic  lift  truck  blew  under 
1,300  pounds  pressure.  The 
atomized  hydraulic  fluid — an  oil 
— sprayed  out  over  both  truck 
and  rolls.  There  was  instant 
ignition,  probably  from  the  hot 
exhaust  pipe  or  muffler. 

Lesson  A’o.  1,  according  to 
mill  safety  officials — use  non- 
inflammable  hydraulic  fluid. 

Within  minutes,  company  fire 
fighters  were  on  the  scene.  By 
that  time,  flames  extended  along 
the  rolls  right  up  to  the  roof. 
Mill  men  say  the  flames  were 
pulled  up  to  the  top  through 
25-foot  chimneys  formed  by  the 


straight  piles  of  rolls.  (When 
upright  rolls  are  placed  together, 
there  is  a  space  where  they  join 
in  the  shape  of  a  four-pointed 
star — a  fine  flue.) 

Lesson  Xo.  2 — rolls  should  he 
staggered  or  else  each  such  flue  \ 
should  be  covered  on  top  by  an- ' 
other  roll  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
draught,  say  the  mill  experts. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  | 
ceiling  sprinklers  were  activated. 
The  water  knocked  down  the 
flames  but  caused  heavy  smoke 
which  drove  out  the  firemen. 

Lesson  Xo.  3 — there  should  be 
adequate  aiitomatic  smoke-vent¬ 
ing  devices. 

Heat  got  into  an  adjoining 
storage  shed,  setting  off  those 
sprinklers.  There  was  extensive 
water  damage. 

Lesson  No.  4 — fire  doors  or 
other  protection  between  storage 
areas  are  needed  to  eliminate 
sprinkler  set-off  by  heat  spill¬ 
over. 

• 

Extension  Completed 

The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  completed  its  new  me¬ 
chanical  building  (Oct.  20), 
exactly  one  year  to  the  day  from 
when  the  property  on  which  it 
stands  was  purchased.  To  house 
a  new  Goss  Metro  offset  press: 
which  will  go  into  operation 
early  next  year,  the  building 
connects  onto  the  existing 
facilities  of  the  Free  Press. 


TO  BETTER  SERVE  THE 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  EXCLUSIVELY 


When  the  news 
hits  the  street 


BUNN  Machine  Tying 
delivers  it  intact. 

(thanks  to  the  strength  of  Bunn  Nylon  Twine) 


Super-tough  BUNN  Nylon  Tying 
Machine  Twines  have  what  it 
takes  to  deiiver  heavy  bundles 
safely  to  their  destinations— p/us 
-knife-opening  ease  and  no 
hazardous  or  nuisance-creating 
disposal. 

Circulation-rated  tying.  Whether 
your  circulation  is  5,000,  50,000, 
500,000  or  more... BUNN  has  a 
Newspaper  Tying  Machine  more 
than  equal  to  your  printing  and 
handling  pace. 

For  manual  or  conveyorized 
systems.  From  single  rolled 
papers  to  20"  high  stacks  are 
tied  secureiy  on  standard  BUNN 
Tying  Machines. 


More  than  reduced  handling 
costs.  Economics  favor  BUNN 
Machine  Tying,  with  goodwill  as 
a  bonus... with  your  own 
handlers... the  newsstand  on  the 
corner... the  buyer  of  a 
non-mangled  newspaper... and 
the  advertiser  who  helps  meet 
your  payroll. 

Send  for  free  Bulletin  200.  Learn 
how  BUNN  Newspaper  Tying 
Machines  help 
publishers  to  a 
newsbeat . . .  prevent 
beat  news.  They 
save  time  and 
money,  too. 
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PACKAGE  TYING  MACHINES 


7t39J 


IMPERIAL,  METAL  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Chicago  606&0  •  Philadelphia  19134  •  New  York  10007 


THIS  SLIt  .^ROOF,  TAMPER-PROOF  KNOT  ALWAYS  SAYS:  "TIED  BY  BUNN  * 

B.  H.  BUNN  COMPANY 

7605  Vincennes  Avenue,  Dept.  EP  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60620 
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New  Stock  Aids 
Offset  Users 

A  basic  chance  which  should 
result  in  sharper  and  clearer 
offset  and  cold  type  reproduction 
will  l)e  made  effective  with  the 
January  issue  of  the  Stamps- 
Conhaim  newspaper  advertising 
service. 

Stamps-Conhaim,  a  division  of 
sew,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  will 
l)egin  using  50  pound  Consolith 
DullCoat  stock  in  both  the  sen¬ 
ior  and  Special  services. 

“The  new  stock  achieves  a 
(whiter  white)  (blue-white) 
finish  and  for  the  first  time  is 
double  coated  on  both  sides  to 
provide  gi'eat  opacity  and  a 
better  working  and  printing  sur¬ 
face,”  it  is  stated. 

Special  Need 

“We  adopted  the  new  stock 
after  a  lot  of  research  and  soul- 
searching  on  the  extra  cost,” 
said  SeW’s  creative  director. 
Bill  Brewer.  “But  with  more  and 
more  newspapers  going  to  offset 
and  cold  type  operations,  we  de¬ 
cided  that  something  special  was 
called  for — and  this  is  the  re¬ 
sult.” 

The  new  stock  also  is  50  per¬ 
cent  stronger,  and  will  last 
longer  under  repeated  use. 
Brewer  said. 


The  double  coating  on  both 
sides  will  offer  a  greater  resist¬ 
ance  to  any  bleed-through  in 
pasting  or  hot  waxing.  Brewer 
said.  The  new  paper  has  excel¬ 
lent  velox  quality  for  reshooting, 
and  a  dull  surface  which  elim¬ 
inates  any  flashback  when 
placed  before  a  camera. 

• 

Faster  Photons 
In  Yakima  Plant 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Three  new  Photons  are  being 
installed  by  the  Yakima  Herald 
and  Republic,  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  newspapers  here 
published  by  W.  H.  (Ted) 
Robertson. 

The  newcomers  are  713-20s 
with  computer-like  capability. 
They  replace  a  trio  of  Photon 
200’s  in  the  Northw’est’s  early 
advocate  of  cold  type — offset 
production. 

This  step-up  in  equipment  is 
the  latest  in  a  long  series  begxin 
nearly  three  years  ago  with 
installation  of  a  14-unit  Goss 
Urbanite  press.  Refinements 
range  from  vinyl  plastic  carpet¬ 
ing  in  the  newsroom  to  the  use 
of  ATF  Photo  Chase  classified 
handling  and  to  the  addition  of 
a  separate  room  for  the  press 
ink  rollers,  described  as  a  factor 
that  has  paid  for  itself. 


COLE-FOLD!  COLE-FOLD!  COLE-FOLD!  COLE-FOLD! 

One  Operation 


Vf  24,000  TV  Magazines  per  Hour  T-nti 

as  the  product  leaves  the  rotary  press!  | 


Up  to 


4e  Pages 


The 

COLE 

FOLDER 

takes  the 
product  from 
the  press 
V2  folder 

and  produces  a  fast,  accurate,  economical  fold. 

MODELS  TO: 


Quarter  Fold 

64-Page  Tab 


Eighth  Fold 
24-Page  Tab 


Double 
Parallel  Fold 
64-Page  Tab 


"Co/e  has  the  fold  to  meet  your  folding  need” 

For  details,  write  to  the  manufacturer: 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

1637  W.  Main  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73106  Phone  AC  405, 23641041 


FAST  PRODUCTION — William  Maselli  is  shown  operating  the  Pro¬ 
grammer  Console  of  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System  installed  at 
the  Vineland  (N.J.)  Times-Journal.  The  4x5  Omega  model  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  produce  color  for  this  13,865  daily  offset  operation. 


Berkey  Features 
Direct  Screen 
System  at  Show 

The  Berkey  Direct  Screen 
System,  hailed  as  a  break¬ 
through  in  the  fast  production 
of  a  set  of  screened  separation 
negatives  from  a  color  trans¬ 
parency  for  ROP  editorial  and 
advertising  color,  was  the  fea¬ 
tured  exhibit  by  Berkey  Tech¬ 
nical  Corp.  at  the  recent  Nation¬ 
al  Newspaper  .Assn,  annual 
meeting  and  trade  show  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Used  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Atlanta 
Journal,  Haltbnore  \ews-Ameri- 
can,  Jacksonville  Times  Union, 
Houston  Post,  Daily  Oklahoman, 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Times-Demo- 
crat.  Marietta  (Ga.)  Journal, 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC 


PfUtUUuf, 

ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

Ciiimaiei.  ^iu6H 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAdcsen  2-6105 


Vineland  (N.  J.)  Journal,  But¬ 
ler  (Pa.)  Eagle,  Williatnsport 
(Pa.)  Sun  Gazette,  Hope  (Ark.) 
Star,  Suffolk  (N.  Y.)  Sun  and 
others,  the  system  permits 
having  a  set  of  color  plates 
press-ready  in  well  under  three 
hours  from  the  time  processing 
is  started  on  a  color  transpar¬ 
ency  in  the  photo  department. 

When  employing  a  new  fast 
masking  technique  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  processor  that  develops 
both  the  mask  and  set  of  three 
or  four  screened  separation 
negatives,  total  masking,  expo¬ 
sure  and  processing  time  is  re¬ 
duced  to  just  30  minutes.  The 
screened  separation  negatives 
are  then  ready  for  exposure  to 
metal. 

“This  shortening  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  taking  of  a  spot  news 
or  sports  color  picture  and  press- 
ready  color  jilates  provides  the 
mo.st  significant  advance  in  the 
production  of  ROP  color  since 
its  inception,”  says  Berkey 
Technical  Corp. 

• 

Irleo^apli  Typesetter 
Delivered  to  U.S.  Amiy 

Camden,  N.J. 

The  first  electronic  typeset¬ 
ting  machine  to  compose  Chi¬ 
nese,  Japanese  and  Korean 
written  language  directly  from 
a  keyboard  has  been  delivered 
by  RCA  to  the  U.S.  Army,  the 
company  announced. 

The  machine  can  set  60  to 
100  characters  a  minute — each 
character  representing  a  word, 
a  phrase  or  a  complete  sen¬ 
tence  from  any  of  the  three 
languages — from  a  storage  bank 
of  some  10,000  characters. 
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m  don't  sell  ads 
-but  we  help 


How?  By  sponsoring  five  massive 
advertising  research  projects  in 
behalf  of  newspapers.  The  latest,  by  Opinion 
Research  Corp.,  shows  that  people  put 
newspapers  first  as  a  source  of  news 
and  buying  information.  Says  Charles  L. 

Reese,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Wilmington 
News  and  Journal,  “I  heartily  agree  with 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  that  this 
material  will  be  most  helpful  in  selling 
advertisers  on  the  newspaper  medium.” 

And  Publisher  John  W.  Sweeterman  of  The  Washington  Post  adds, 

‘T  am  well  aware  of  the  important  contribution  the  Newsprint 
Information  Committee  surveys  have  made  to  the  selling  of  advertising 
in  newspapers.” 


Abitibi  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

Ahitihi  Inc. 

British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  Ltd. 

The  Crofton  CompnnUt  Inc. 

The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

LaKr  SuiH-rior  Svu  aprint  Co. 


Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

Montmorency  PapcrCom/ninyt  Inc. 

Domtar  Newsprint,  Ltd. 

The  Wrifjht  Compuny. 

James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd. 

Macfnren  W  irnprint  Sahn,  Ltd. 


MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited 

Pou'cH  Hivvr^Albvrni  Sales  Corp. 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

150  East  4J)id  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
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CIRC.ILATION 

Price  Increase  Policy 
Did  Not  Blunt  Sales 


Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  Snrruinento  I’nion,  Cop¬ 
ley  morning'  newspaper  in  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  capital  city,  recently  in¬ 
creased  its  monthly  subscription 
rate  by  25  per  cent,  from  $2  to 
$2.50 — and  has  shown  an  in¬ 
creased  circulation  in  the  period 
since. 

According  to  Charles  A. 
Wahlheim,  operations  director, 
the  Union  embaiked  upon  this 
price  increase  in  the  face  of  “a 
highly  competitive  situation  with 
the  local  evening  newspaper,  the 
Sacramento  Bee." 

On  Sept.  11,  the  day  the  in¬ 
crease  was  announced  to  Oct. 
24,  the  final  day  of  the  collection 
period,  the  Union’s  circulation 
increased  over  1,400  net  paid, 
it  was  stated. 

Wahlheim  recalls  that  several 
weeks  before  the  announcement 
of  the  increase,  preparations 
were  under  way  compiling  costs 
and  information  and  a  complete 
presentation  to  distributors,  car¬ 
riers  and  their  parents. 


This  special  program  consisted 
of  the  acquisition  of  several 
auditoriums  for  carrier  meet¬ 
ings.  The  total  scope  of  the  op- 
eiation  was  also  explained  to 
parents  who  came  with  the 
newsboys  to  hear  of  possible 
problems  that  might  be  encoun¬ 
tered  during  the  collection  pe¬ 
riod. 

A  big  feature  of  the  prepara¬ 
tory  operation  was  a  short  skit 
on  “how  to  save  Mrs.  Smith 
from  stopping  the  paper.”  Two 
division  men  dressed  like  a  small 
boy  and  a  woman.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  continued  with  questions 
and  answers  which  drew  heavy 
audience  participation.  To  this 
was  added  the  start  of  a  new 
Disneyland  contest  which 
sparked  further  response. 

Carriers  were  issued  a 
question  and  answer  sheet  to 
which  they  could  refer  before 
collecting  their  routes.  They 
were  also  given  new  T-shirts  to 
wear  during  the  collections. 
Printed  on  the  front  of  the 
shirts  was  the  message:  Your 


Sacramento  Union  Junior  Inde¬ 
pendent  Merchant  —  News  12 
Hours  Ahead.”  On  the  back  was 
a  similar  slogan. 

A  specially-appointed  “money- 
man”  went  out  at  specific  times 
during  the  collection  period  ask¬ 
ing  the  carrier  boys  questions 
on  the  price  increase.  If  they 
answei’ed  one  such  question  and 
were  wearing  the  new  T-shirt, 
carriers  were  paid  $1.00  in  cash 
on  the  spot. 

Distributor  Incentives 

For  the  indei)endent  distribu¬ 
tors,  there  was  a  hold-your-draw 
contest.  Also  arranged  was  a 
trip  to  Disneyland  for  two  dis¬ 
tributors  and  their  families.  For 
the  wives,  there  was  a  fashion 
show-luncheon  which  became  a 
highlight  of  the  distributors’  in¬ 
centives.  This  contest  was  based 
on  starts  per  route  in  their  home 
delivery  dealerships.  The  wives 
of  the  top  11  distributors  re¬ 
ceived  gift  certificates,  redeem¬ 
able  at  leading  local  stores. 

Any  “stops”  arriving  at  the 
circulation  office  during  the 
price  increase  period,  were  an¬ 
swered  with  a  “We-Miss-You” 
letter.  This  featured  a  “Sad 
Puppy,”  followed  by  a  short  con¬ 
cise  text  saying  how  much  the 
newspaper  missed  the  subscrib¬ 
er. 


William  B.  Aylward,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Alcron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal  recently  received  a 
plaque  "in  appreciation  of  his  sincere 
concern  for  youth,"  from  Ohio  juve¬ 
nile  court  judges. 

Aylward  originated  the  Beacon 
Journal-School  merit  certificate  award 
program  for  newsboys  whereby  ex¬ 
emplary  carriers  and  students  are 
recognized.  He  also  conducts  training 
and  counseling  sessions  for  the  boys. 
His  efforts  are  credited,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  police  juvenile  bureau, 
juvenile  courts  and  the  schools,  with 
helping  to  minimize  problems  involv¬ 
ing  local  youngsters.  In  the  picture. 
Judge  John  Milligan  (right)  con¬ 
gratulates  Aylward  and  presents  him 
with  the  plaque. 

Aylward  is  one  of  four  brothers  in 
the  Beacon  Journal  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  Joseph  M.  is  circulation 
manager,  while  John  and  Edward  are 
district  managers. 


ing  complete  architectural  and  engineering  services,  coast 
to  coast,  for  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry.  Our  services  range 
from  consulting  services  to  feasibility  studies,  through 
modernization  and  the  design  of  complete  new  plants. 

Included  among  our  many  clients  are: 

MERCURY  AND  NEWS,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

Site  investigation  through  the  design  of  a  complete  new 
89,000  square  foot  plant. 


Engineering  services  on  press  wiring:  consulting  services 

on  review  of  electrical  and  mechanical  systems. 

PRESS  HERALD,  PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Feasibility  study  through  design  of  new  plant  facilities  which 
included  a  tunnel  under  the  main  street  to  tie-in  the  new 
mechanical  building  and  existing  plant  for  the  conveying  of 
stereotype  plates  and  passage  of  personnel. 

May  we  send  you  our  new  brochure? 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017  200  Park  Ave.,  Pan  Am  Building/ SPARTANBURG.  S.  C./BOSTON,  MASS./ ATLANTA.  GA. 
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AimoimcingTheAMnner 
Of  Our  First  Aimiial 
Trusty 'l^ewriter 
Award. 


This  is  Betty  Mae  Moore,  winner  of  our  first  annual 
Trusty  Typewriter  Award.  She’s  editor  of  the  Lawrence 
County  News,  in  Lawrenceville,  Illinois. 

Miss  Moore  won  our  award  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
It  wasn't  just  that  she  always  remembered  to 
capitalize  Coca-Cola  and  Coke  and  never  to  use  them 
in  the  plural  or  possessive.  She  ^  always  remember, 
but  we  chose  her  for  other  reasons,  too. 

For  instance,  the  fact  that  she  was  a  former  butcher 
helped.  Also  that  she  was  once  foreman  of  the 
printing  shop  at  her  paper  and  still  likes  to  wear  jeans 
to  work.  And  then,  of  course,  there’s  the  ever-present 
fact  that  she  and  her  family  drink  two  cases  of  Coke 
a  week.  Which  shows  you  what  kind  of  woman 
our  winner  is. 

Besides,  we  just  liked  her  a  whole  lot  and  figured 
she’d  take  good  care  of  our  beautiful  award.  And  that’s 
why  we  gave  her  a  dinner  party  and  a  breakfast 
and  a  speech  or  two  at  the  recent  NNA  convention 
in  Milwaukee.  (Which  you  would  know  if  you  had 
been  there.) 

So  anyway,  this  year’s  Trusty  Typewriter  Award 
went  to  Miss  Moore.  But  next  year’s  could  go  to  you. 
Just  remember  our  little  motto-‘‘Always  Capitalized, 
Never  Pluralized,  Never  Possessive”— and  be 
very,  very  careful. 


This  is  the  Trusty  Typewriter  Award  which 
the  winner  won.  Not  shown  is  its  beautiful 
pedestal  which  looks  like  a  Corinthian  column 
except  that  it's  painted  gold  which  makes 
it  look  like  a  gold  Corinthian  column. 


"COCA  COtA*  AND  "COKE*  AAE  AeClSTCKtO  TRADE  MARKS  WHICH  tOCNTtrv  ONLY  THE  PRODUCT  OP  ThC  COCA  COLA  COMPANY. 


Protest  Tabs 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


a  role  in  expanding  the  minds 
of  those  getting  out  this  paper. 
LSD  and  pot,  of  course,  but  also 
methadrine  and  alcohol.” 

Are  they  high  on  drugs  put¬ 
ting  out  the  paper? 

Printer  Quinn  was  emphatic: 
“You  can’t  get  quality  like  this 
except  when  you  know  what  you 
are  doing.  I  work  with  them 
down  in  their  office  on  Haight 
and  they  are  not  high  on  any¬ 
thing  when  they  do  the  drawings 
and  the  work.  I  have  been  offered 
trips  myself,  you  know.” 

'The  Berkeley  Barb  started 
with  four  pages,  a  press  run  of 
1,200  and  a  printing  bill  of  $72 
in  August,  1965.  It  has  never 
missed  its  weekly  deadline,  is 
now  up  to  16  pages,  and  hopes 
to  be  at  50,000  soon. 

“It  is  easy  enough  to  start  a 
paper,”  says  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Max  Scherr.  “It  is  very 
hard  to  keep  it  up.  Our  printing 
bills  run  up  to  $2,000  an  issue 
now  and  we  are  just  about 
breaking  even.” 

Scherr,  51,  with  a  B.\  from 
Berkeley  and  an  LLB  from  the 
University  of  Maryland,  has  a 
long  writing  and  editing  career 
that  dates  back  to  his  high 
school  paper.  The  Barb  has  a 
must-read  calendar  of  local 
happenings,  covers  all  the  area 
movements  and  activists,  prints 
barracks  talk  easily,  and  fea¬ 
tures  wondrous  non-classifiable 
un-classified  ads,  about  half  of 
which  seek  sex  and  companion¬ 
ship,  mostly’  heterosexual.  This 
was  the  successful  formula  that 
built  the  Village  Voiee  of  New 
York  into  a  64,000  .\BC  weekly, 
complete  with  marketing  profile 
for  prospective  advertisers. 

“VVe’re  not  acid-heads  here,” 
smiles  the  Barb’s  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  James  A.  Schreiber.  “We’re 
type-heads.  We’re  hooked  on 
words.”  Schreilier’s  B.A  in  psy¬ 
chology  comes  from  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College,  Ohio.  He  did 
four  years  of  graduate  work  in 
philosophy’  at  Berkeley  and 
studied  .\sian  philosophy  at  the 
Univ’ersity’  of  Hawaii. 

Both  the  S.F.  Oracle  (not  to 
be  confused  with  the  Oracle 
from  L..\.)  and  the  Barb  are 
part  of  UPS,  the  Underground 
Press  Syndicate,  coordinated  by’ 
Bob  Rudnick  in  the  office  of  the 
East  Village  Other  in  New  York 
City. 

Started  last  March,  UPS  is 
an  informal  association  of  60 
papers  that  have  suddenly 
sprouted  from  coast  to  coast  and 
that  seem  to  appeal  to  the  same 
readers.  Members  exchange  pub¬ 
lications,  may  publish  any’thing 
from  any’one  in  the  syndicate 
without  charge,  but  promise  at- 
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tribution.  No  money  changes 
hands.  Recently,  Columbia 
Records  placed  a  10-paper  ad 
through  the  UPS  office. 

Rudnick,  25,  with  an  AB  in 
philosophy’  from  the  University 
of  Miami,  earns  $30  a  week.  “I 
live  off  the  money  from  my  old 
job  as  an  associate  editor  of 
Playboy.  I  spend  a  lot  of  time 
answering  letters  from  high 
school  and  college  kids  who  want 
to  start  their  own  papers,  or  to 
continue  a  mimeograph  sheet 
that  they  have  started. 

“I  tell  them  that  when  you 
reach  2,000,  you  can  print  on 
offset  for  just  a  little  more  than 
mimeograph.  All  they  need  is  a 
strong  point  of  view  about  some¬ 
thing.” 

UPS  includes  papers  from 
campus  locations  like  East  Lan¬ 
sing  and  Cambridge;  psychedelic 
attempts  like  the  Oracle  of 
Southern  Calif.;  and  Libera¬ 
tion,  the  10-year-old  peace  glossy 
whose  editor,  Dave  Dellinger, 
led  the  recent  march  on  Wash¬ 
ington.  What  does  this  group 
have  in  common?  Who  reads  the 
wildly  varied  underground  press, 
whose  nation-wide  circulation 
no  one  has  yet  counted? 

Rudnick:  “The  papers  are 
most  dissimilar.  In  common,  they 
are  independent,  anti-establish¬ 
ment,  anti-war,  pro-marijuana.” 

Schreiber,  m.e.  of  the  Barb: 
“We  serve  a  community  that  was 
not  served  before.  It  is  not  easy 
to  define  that  com.munity.  It  is 
hip,  young,  radical.” 

Barb  publisher  Scherr:  “A 
large  mass  of  office  workers  buy 
us.  We  sell  5,000  copies  in  the 
financial  center  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  Friday  afternoon  and 
another  huge  number  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  shopping  centers.  The 
tourists  didn’t  buy  us;  we  didn’t 
drop  when  they  left.” 

Lynn  Ferar,  girl  Friday  at 
the  S.F.  Oracle,  says:  “The  col¬ 
lege  kids  and  teen-agers  are 
buying  us.  I  don’t  know  if  they 
understand  it.  They  probably 
feel  something.  But  we  don’t 
write  for  anybody.  We  don’t 
think  of  a  market.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  we  have  to  say — we  feel 
it  and  make  it  explicit.  We  have 
Ijeen  greatly  helped  by  the  tour¬ 
ists — the  initial  thrust  came 
from  them.  We  are  a  great 
souvenir.  But  now  the  flower 
children  are  gone  and,  hope¬ 
fully,  the  runaways.  We  are 
building  a  solid  distributorship 
to  assure  us  of  80,000  an  issue. 
We  have  3,500  subscriptions 
from  all  over  the  country — they 
come  in  10  to  20  a  day.”  Most  of 
them  are  paid  for  with  middle- 
class  checks. 

‘Movement  Issues’ 

Doesn’t  the  daily  (or  over¬ 
ground)  press  cover  the  demon¬ 
strations  at  Berkeley,  the  protest 


at  the  napalm  plant,  the  Haight- 
Ashbury  picture? 

Schreiber:  “The  local  news¬ 
papers  are  not  inaccurate.  But 
you  only  get  to  know  part  of 
the  story.  They  just  don’t  get 
THE  story.  To  them  the  story 
is  always  the  collision  of  bil¬ 
liard  balls.  To  us  at  the  Barb, 
the  story  is  the  movement,  the 
issues.  We  try  to  see  what  it 
means,  where  it  is  pointing.” 

Again  and  again,  when  asked 
to  name  the  best  daily  around, 
young  people  listed  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Staffers  at  the  S.F.  Oracle 
say  they  do  not  read  the  Barb. 
Why  not?  “It’s  middle  class.  The 
ads  say  ‘No  Hippies.’  I  don’t 
read  any  more  anyway.” 

Then  why  belong  to  the 
Underground  Press  Syndicate? 
Miss  Ferar,  25,  with  a  BA  in 
literature  from  Michigan  State, 
stopped  working  on  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  answer.  “We  all  have  a 
lot  in  common,  a  general  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  life  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  a  dissatisfaction  that 
affects  us  personally.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  be  in  touch.  But 
why  should  we  agree?  They  do 
their  thing;  we  do  ours.” 

Would  you  explain  what  you 
mean  by  saying  that  a  reader’s 
reading  the  Oracle  is  not  neces¬ 
sary? 

“Many  have  stopped  reading,” 
said  Miss  Ferar.  “If  they  are 
under  20  or  22  and  seriously 
in  LSD,  they  don’t  need  to.  They 
understand  everything  just  by 
looking  at  the  artwork  on  the 
page.”  The  three  other  staff 
members  present  nodded. 

“We  feel  there  are  enough 
political  manifestoes.  We  want 
to  do  something  esthetically 
l)eautiful — a  pure  vision.  We 
hear  from  people  all  over  the 
world  that  we  are  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  newspaper  printed.  An  il¬ 
luminated  manuscript.” 

Each  Oracle  page  is  designed 
as  a  composition  first.  The 
decorative  area  is  given  to  an 
artist  while  the  prose,  or  poetry, 
goes  to  the  typist  to  set  patiently 
on  Varitype  inside  the  pattern 
drawn. 

The  text  floats  up  the  page  in 
bubbles.  Or  it  pours  out  in 
fountains.  Colors  blush  over  the 
page.  Flush  right  may  be  Z- 
shaped,  with  the  next  column’s 
flush  left  to  match. 

As  I  flipped  the  incredible 
pages,  I  wondered  how  my  home 
paper,  also  printed  on  offset, 
could  use  the  same  layout  tech¬ 
niques  without  going  bankrupt. 
If  only  city  hall  news  looked 
like  this,  I  might  read  it. 

The  S.F.  Oracle  can  do  the 
painstaking  labor  of  love  be¬ 
cause  it  is  just  that:  Nobody 
gets  a  wage  or  salary.  The  rent 
of  15-20  persons  is  paid  and 
there  is  usually  enough  for  food. 
If  Miss  Ferar  needs  extra  cash. 


she  signs  in  as  a  Kelly  girl — 
part-time  clerical  work. 

But  100,000  (issue  #7),  or 
even  75,000  (#8  and  #9)  times 
25  cents  is  a  lot  of  money.  Where 
did  it  go? 

Their  problem,  according  to 
all  sources,  is  that  they  are 
always  paying  for  the  last  issue. 
“If  we  could  only  catch  up 
once.  Much  money  has  gone  back 
into  the  street  to  pay  for  bail 
bonds  and  other  things.” 

Apart  from  the  staffs,  the 
underground  press  has  been  a 
major  industry  for  area  boys 
and  girls.  Many  Haight  kids 
have  managed  to  live  on  the  10 
cents  an  issue  that  hawking  the 
S.F.  Oracle  brings.  They  do 
better  with  the  Barb.  According 
to  some  students,  400  Barbs  will 
sell  easily  in  two  days,  netting 
$30. 

The  no-pay  system  for  edito¬ 
rial  people  prevails  throughout 
most  of  the  underground  press. 
Schreiber  is  the  only  paid  edi¬ 
torial  man  on  the  16-page  Barb. 
The  others,  including  photog¬ 
raphers,  are  volunteers,  which 
accounts  for  the  unevenness  of 
the  writing  and  pictures.  Their 
best  columnist  is  Marvin  Gar- 
son,  husband  of  Barbara  Garson, 
author  of  “MacBird.”  He  also 
writes  for  the  Los  Angeles  Free 
Press,  the  first  of  the  UPS 
weeklies. 

Distributor 

Morris  Moskowitz,  47,  dis¬ 
tributes  in  the  Bay  area  the  S.F. 
Oracle,  and  the  Berkeley  Barb 
to  vendors,  as  well  as  the  Last 
Times  (two  issues,  300-500) ; 
Haight-Ashbury  Song  Book  (one 
issue;  200) ;  the  L.A.  Oracle 
(6,000);  L.  A.  Free  Press  (150 
a  week  and  growing) ;  Chicago 
Seed  (about  250) ;  East  Village 
Other;  World  Countdown;  and 
so  on  and  on.  He  is  known  all 
over  the  Bay  area  as  Moe,  has  a 
bookstore  near  the  Berkeley  cam¬ 
pus,  bought  property  up  on 
Haight  Street  three  years  ago 
to  open  another  but  has  l)een 
denied  a  permit,  a  case  now  in 
the  courts. 

iloskowitz  must  have  one  of 
the  most  bizarre  distributorships 
in  the  land,  and,  like  printer 
Quinn,  seems  to  relish  every 
minute  of  it.  Speaking  about  the 
Oracle  staff:  “You  just  can’t 
trust  them.  I  don’t  mean  they 
are  dishonest;  certainly  not.  I 
would  trust  Travis  Rivers,  their 
business  manager,  all  the  time. 
But  you  can’t  rely  on  them.  I 
will  write  them  a  check  and 
they  don’t  cash  it.  I  will  make  a 
commitment  with  one  editor  and 
he  forgets  about  it  next  week. 

“I  don’t  know  what  the  future 
holds  for  them.  I  think  they  have 
great  potential,  yet  this  is  the 
month  that  will  tell  and  so  far 

{Continued  on  page  70) 
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Announcing: 
The  Weyerhaeuser 
High  Yield 
Forest 

A  new  way  to  produce  33%  more  wood  per  acre. 


This  program  didn't  start  over-  papers,  magazines,  film,  books, 
night.  It  is  the  result  of  more  than  typing  papers  and  the  like. 

20  years  of  research.  Selecting  To  stay  ahead  of  the  world's 
superior  trees  for  seed  stock.  Set-  demand  for  products  made  from 

ting  up  special  seed  orchards.  trees,  we're  switching  three  million 

Perfecting  planting,  thinning  and  acres  of  Weyerhaeuser  timberlands 

fertilizing  techniques.  to  a  faster  plan  of  growth  and 

Accelerated  growth  like  this  harvest, 

comes  at  a  mighty  opportune  time.  The  ultimate  increase  in  wood 
For  instance,  this  year  in  the  U.S.  will  be  33%  per  year.  Forever.  In 

alone  we  will  consume  45-billion  other  words,  it  will  be  the  same  as 

tons  of  paper  in  the  form  of  news-  if  we  added  another  990,000  acres 


of  wood  producing  land  to  our 
raw  material  supply. 

Some  people  have  called  this  the 
biggest  improvement  in  forestry 
since  we  introduced  tree  farming 
back  in  1 941 . 

We  call  it  ingenuity  and  just 
plain  being  on  your  toes. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  how  The 
High  Yield  Forest  works,  just  write 
us  at  Box  A-63,  Tacoma,  Wash-  ___  _ 

ington  98401.  Weyerhaeuser 


Black  Perspective 
Will  Select  Goals 


Protest  Tabs 

(Continued  from  page  68) 


we  are  not  doing  too  well  with 
it.  They  printed  a  first  run  of 
4r>,0((0  in  mid-October.  I  bought 
2‘2,<KI0  in  advance  to  help  pay 
theii-  printing  bill  and  we  have 
sold  only  alwut  13,000  so  far. 
The  tourists  have  gone  home. 

“The  Barb,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  done  even  better  during  the 
same  period.  I  am  going  to  start 
selling  it  in  racks.” 

Why  does  he  put  up  with  the 
vagaries  of  the  underground? 
“It  should  be  done.  These  kids 
are  trying  something  and  it  can’t 
l)e  published  without  good  dis¬ 
tribution.  They  have  no  business 
sense,  so  the  printer  has  to  be 
more  than  a  printer  and  the 
<listributor  has  to  be  more,  too.” 

Do  you  make  any  money  at  it? 

“No,  but  I  can’t  lose  too 
much.” 

The  only  way  to  understand 
the  hippie  drug  scene,  said  many 
on  the  West  Coast,  is  to  read  up 
on  post-World  War  I  German 
Bohemians  and  the  fascism  that 
followed.  .-Vad  the  way  to  under¬ 
stand  the  new  press  with  its 
four-letter  words,  erotic  draw¬ 
ings  and  protest  instructions  is 
to  reread  McCluhan.  .\11  right. 
1  will.  You  can  see  that  prac¬ 
tically  everybody  giving  me  ad¬ 
vice  had  at  least  one  college 
<legree. 

But  the  first  Iwok  I  actually 
opened  when  I  got  back  Kast 
was  .Mott’s  “.American  Journal¬ 
ism.”  Chapter  III  is  “What  the 
First  .American  News{)aj)ers 
Were  Like.” 

“.  . .  .Apprenticeship  commonly 
ran  for  seven  years  .  .  .  (then) 
a  free  journeyman  printer  could 
...  set  up  his  own  business 
whenever  he  was  able  to  .  .  . 
borrow  50  pounds  .  .  .  and  start 
a  newspaper  .  .  .  Eventually 
with  the  founding  of  newspapers 
in  all  the  leading  towns,  the 
l)rinter-editors  came  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  each  other  for  .  .  . 
news  .  .  .” 

Later,  Alott  goes  into  some 
<letail  describing  the  role  of  the 
|)apers  in  the  revolution. 

»  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Komm,  the  wife  of  Middle- 
town  (X.Y.)  Times  Herald-Rec¬ 
ord  Editor  .A1  Komm,  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  Editor  & 
I’ublisher. 

• 

Killed  ‘Fair  Comment’ 

.A  $100,000  lil)el  suit  filed 
against  the  Covington  (Va.) 
\'irgminn  has  been  dismissed. 
The  suit  arose  out  of  the  content 
of  letters  published  in  the  letters 
to  the  editor  column.  The  court 
held  that  the  leters  were  “fair 
comment”  and  not  injurious  to 
the  plaintiff. 


Black  Perspective,  primarily 
an  organization  of  black  jour¬ 
nalists  concerned  with  bringing 
a  greater  clarity  and  under- 
-standing  to  the  oveiall  coverage 
of  racial  news,  will  hold  its 
fourth  monthly  meeting  in 
Washington,  I).  C.,  at  1  p.m. 
Nov.  19  at  Pitt’s  Motel. 

Conveners  are  Robert  Mayn¬ 
ard,  ira.s/?m^(ow  Post,  and 
Lawrence  .A.  Still,  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Lalwr,  and  Ernest  Hol- 
sendolph,  Washington  Star. 

The  name  Black  Perspective 
was  chosen  at  the  last  meeting 
in  New  York.  The  group’s  pri¬ 
mary  concern  during  three  New 
York  meetings  was  whether 
there  is  a  need  for  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  black  mass  media  people 
and  if  such  a  group  is  needed, 
what  form  it  should  take,  what 
general  and  specific  goals  it 
should  pursue  and  what  methods 
it  should  employ  (E&P,  Oct.  11). 

There  was  unanimity  among 
those  who  have  met  so  far  that 
such  a  group  should  l)e  formed. 
Goals  and  methods  are  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  coming  Washing¬ 
ton  meeting,  leaders  told  E&P. 

“In  the  main.  Black  Perspec¬ 
tive  feels  that  the  mass  media — 
and  this  includes  the  Negro 
media — has  not,  does  not,  and 
unless  they  drastically  change, 
will  not  give  an  adequate  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  country’s  most 
|)ressing  domestic  problem,”  a 
Black  Perspective  release  read. 

.Media  Falls  Short 

“Black  Perspective  is  not  at 
this  time  trying  to  indict  the 
media  as  anti-Negro,  but  we 
cannot  excuse  the  media  (in¬ 
cluding  most  of  the  Negro 
media)  for  being  criminally 
ignorant  of  black  people  and 
(laily  spreading  their  ignorance. 
The  media  now  falls  far  short  of 
its  potential  for  promoting 
understanding. 

“Black  Perspective  gave  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  to  trying  to 
bring  about  a  greater  clarity  and 
understanding  of  blackness  and 
of  black  news  through  profes¬ 
sional  and  fraternal  journalist 
groups  and  through  civil-rights 
organizations,  but  rejected  l)oth. 

“Professional  and  fraternal 
groups,  we  felt,  have  demon¬ 
strated  little  interest  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  ‘problem’  and 
that  ties  with  any  or  all  of  the 
civil-rights  groups  would  restrict 
our  own  capacity  for  independ¬ 
ent  action.  In  addition,  except 
for  a  pitifully  few  activists,  most 
‘organizational’  civil-rights 
people  have  no  more  insight  into 


the  workings,  or  potential  of  the 
media  than  most  media  people 
have  of  the  ‘movement.’  ” 

Plans  for  Black  Perspectives 
grew  out  of  informal  discussions 
of  Negro  journalists  in  restau¬ 
rants  of  Selma,  .Ala.;  Jackson, 
.M  iss. ;  Washington,  Harlem  and 
Los  .Angeles. 

■''ugge^led  lioals 

Goals  suggested  include: 

“Finding  ways  to  influence 
the  media  to  improve  its  cover¬ 
age  of  racial  news.  Bring  more 
Negroes  into  the  field.  Estab¬ 
lish  a  job  information  service. 
Maintain  a  bibliography  of 
works  of  interest.  List  on  a 
regular  basis  the  activities  of 
black  people  in  the  media.  Create 
an  information  pool  for  mem¬ 
bers’  individual  and  collective 
good.  Establish  publishing 
houses.  Establish  a  national 
headquarters.  Set  up  a  speakers’ 
bureau.  Set  up  a  pool  of  jour¬ 
nalistic-public  relations  talent 
for  use  by  community  groups.” 

Participants  in  the  series  of 
discussions  have  included  the 
following: 

Ed  Bagwell,  News  Voice  In¬ 
ternational;  James  Belfon,  pho¬ 
tographer;  Courtland  Cox, 
SNCC;  Ed  Cumberbatch,  News¬ 
week;  Earl  Caldwell,  New  York 
Times;  LeRoy  Gillead,  Urban 
League;  Nancy  Hicks,  New 
York  Post;  Jim  Hinton,  photog¬ 
rapher;  Ernest  Holsendolph, 
Washingtoti  Star;  Lawrence 
Hall,  Haryou  Information;  Ed 
James,  Esopus  Prep  Program; 
Lenore  Jenkins,  Newsweek;  Bob 
Maynard,  Washington  Post; 
Jack  Medkiff,  photographer; 
.Marian  Perry,  Channel  6;  Ruth 
Ross,  Newsweek;  Lewis  Skinner, 
government; 

Ed  Bradley,  CBS  News;  St. 


The  Philadelphia  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation  announced  (Nov.  9)  that 
John  McCullough  of  the  Kee¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  ItuUetin  has 
won  its  1967  .Award  for  Best 
Writing  and  that  a  team  of 
Daily  News  reporters  is  award 
winner  for  Best  Reporting. 

Don  McDonough,  president  of 
the  newsmen’s  organization,  said 
that  the  winners  will  be  guests 
of  honor  at  the  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion’s  23rd  .Annual  .Awards  Din¬ 
ner  on  Sunday  (Nov.  19). 

Those  who  have  captured  top 
honors  in  other  categories  will 
also  l)e  honored  on  that  occasion. 


Clair  Bourne,  Channel  13; 
Charles  Childs,  freelance  writer; 
.Marc  Crawford,  freelance 
writer;  C.  G.  Fraser,  New  York 
Times;  Ron  Hobbs,  literary 
agent;  Charles  Hobson,  WB.AI; 
Alvin  Harvin,  New  York  Post; 
Payl  Hathaway,  Washington 
Star;  Thomas  Johnson,  New 
York  Times;  Rudy  Johnston, 
Newark  Evening  News;  Jesse 
Lewis,  Washington  Post;  Claude 
Lewis,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
Jack  Miller,  Bay  State  Banner; 
Richard  McClendon,  AT&T;  Pat 
Patterson,  Newsday;  Tom  Skin¬ 
ner,  .AT&T ;  Bob  Terrell,  New 
York  Post;  Melvin  Miller,  Bay 
State  Banner. 


Congress  Poll 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


I  do  not  think  this  is  a  practica¬ 
ble  idea,”  he  said.  “In  fact,  I  am 
not  even  sure  what  is  intended 
in  such  a  code.  The  press  j)lays 
a  more  significant  role  in  our 
society  than  most  citizens  real¬ 
ize.  Rather  than  restrictions,  it 
needs  to  attract  the  best  possible 
people  to  l)ecome  its  practi¬ 
tioners,  a  problem  gaining  wider 
recognition  than  heretofore.” 

One  other  commentator  said 
that  news  of  the  activities  of 
Congress  “is  too  sketchy  for  the 
average  American  to  realize 
what  is  really  happening.”  .And 
a  comment  obviously  not  in¬ 
tended  to  make  editors  happy 
was  that  of  the  Congressman 
who  said,  of  newspapers,  “I  try 
not  to  be  confused  by  reading 
any — never  do  I  read  an  edito¬ 
rial.” 

• 

Named  General  Manajier 

Dick  W,  Richards  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of 
the  San  Fernando  (Calif.) 
Valley  SUN  it  was  announced 
by  Robert  D.  Thomas,  editor  and 
publisher.  He  joined  the  staff 
about  a  year  ago  in  the  display 
advertising  dei)artment. 


They  are:  Donald  Drake, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Schaefer 
Gold  Typewriter  .Award  for 
Public  Service;  Joseph  McGin- 
niss.  Inquirer,  City  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  .Award  for  Best  Human  In¬ 
terest  Story;  Raymond  J.  Mc¬ 
Bride,  News,  the  Philip  Klein 
Memorial  .Award  for  Best  Head¬ 
line;  Tom  Fox,  News,  City  Fire 
Fighters  Association  .Award  for 
Best  Fire  Reporting;  J.  Harry 
Camp,  Bulletin,  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  Award  for  Best 
Police  Reporting  and  James 
O’Brien,  City  of  Camden  .Award 
for  Best  Editorial  Page  Writing. 


McCullough  Wins  Top  PPA  Award 
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If  these  buses  served  your  city,  too, 
air  pollution  would  be 
less  of  a  problem 


Because  these  buses  are  powered  by 
LP-gas.  It’s  clean  burning.  Odorless. 
Reduces  objectionable  fumes  and  res¬ 
idue  that  contaminate  the  air.  Some 
1600  Chicago  Transit  Authority  buses 
run  on  LP-gas. 

This  remarkable  fuel  is  found  in  homes, 
too,  like  natural  gas.  LP-gas  is  used  to 
cook  food,  dry  clothes,  heat  water. 

To  farmers  and  ranchers,  LP-gas  is  a 
vital  working  tool.  It  powers  their  trac¬ 
tors,  dries  their  crops,  brands  their 
cattle. 

Industry?  There,  too,  thawing  rail 
switches,  heating  workers,  superheat¬ 
ing  metals. 

Just  what  is  this  gas  called  LP?  A  close 
cousin  of  natural  gas.  But  compressed 


into  liquid  form  for  ease  of  transport 
and  storage. 

Its  remarkable  versatility  has  made  it 
America’s  fastest  growing  fuel.  The 
consumption  of  LP-gas  for  home,  farm, 
commercial  and  industrial  use  has  dou¬ 
bled  in  10  years ...  tripled  in  14. 
Butane,  propane,  bottled  gas — it  has 
many  names.  But  they’re  all  really 
LP-gas. 

Of  America's  great  sources  of  energy, 
only  LP-gas  serves  you  in  so  many  ways. 


NATIONAL  LP-GAS  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL,  Chicago,  lUinois  60603 


FOR  HE  AT  AND  POWER 
ANYWHERE 


Dailies  Share 
NNW  Honors 

Coi  ER  d’Aeexe,  Ida. 

The  h'niispell  (Mont.)  Ihiilii 
Inter  Lake  and  the  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Daily  Chronicle  shared  top 
awards  in  Hagadone  Division, 
Scripiis  Iveagues  Newspapers, 
contest  for  uniijue  National 
Newspaper  Week  observance. 

The  Inter  Lake  presented  a 
series  of  news-style  ads  repro¬ 
ducing  its  editorial  pr<)posals 
for  civic  and  local  improvements 
along  with  result  stories.  These 
were  themed  to  NNW’s  News¬ 
papers  Get  Things  Done  slogan. 

The  Montana  daily  also 
formed  a  50-year  subscrilier  club 
and  reported  the  views  of  five 
memt)ers  on  how  newspapers 
have  changed  over  the  years. 

Newspaperlwy  Day  honors 
went  to  the  Chronicle  for  a  car¬ 
rier  dinner  and  a  series  of  news- 
paperlwy  ads.  The  boys  con¬ 
ducted  a  car  wash  and  turned 
over  proceeds  to  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  United  Fund. 

• 

Humphrey  To  Address 
58th  SDX  Convention 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

More  than  500  newsmen,  col¬ 
lege  journalism  students  and 
educators  will  meet  here  (Nov. 
15)  for  the  58th  anniversary 
convention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalistic  society. 

Featured  speakers  for  the 
four-day  annual  meeting  will  be 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum¬ 
phrey;  Harrison  E.  Salisbury, 
assistant  managing  editor  and 
noted  foreign  correspondent. 
New  York  Times;  Otis  Chandler, 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  Wes  Gallagher,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

Convention  i)anels  will  be 
headed  by  J.  ^iontgomery  Cur¬ 
tis,  vicepresident-development, 
Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Frank 
Angelo,  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  national  treasurer, 
and  Clark  Mollenhoff,  SDX  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  chairman 
and  Washington  correspondent 
for  Cowles  j)ublications. 

• 

High  Court  Affirms 
Dismissal  of  Libel 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  3-3  decision,  has  af¬ 
firmed  a  Forsyth  Superior  Court 
decision  dismissing  a  libel  action 
against  the  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  the 
lower  court  “is  affirmed  after  the 
manner  of  the  usual  practice  of 
appellate  courts  in  such  cases 
and  stands  as  the  decision  in  this 


case  without  becoming  prece¬ 
dent.” 

There  was  no  record  of  how 
the  justices  voted.  Associate 
Justice  I.  Beverly  Lake  did  not 
participate  in  the  decision. 

The  liliel  suit  was  filed  by 
E.  Jackson  Parrish  and  Allison 
James,  Forsyth  County  cam¬ 
paign  managers  in  1964  for 
Lake,  then  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  gov¬ 
ernor  of  North  Carolina.  The 
two  men  charged  the  newspaper 
had,  in  effect,  branded  them 
liars  in  an  editorial. 

The  editorial  was  critical  of 
an  advertisement  which  the  two 
men  had  placed  in  the  news¬ 
papers  on  liehalf  of  Lake.  The 
advertisement  opposed  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  1964  civil  rights  law 
which  was  then  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

• 

Annenberg  Named 
For  Pa.  Award 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Triangle  Publications, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
named  recipient  of  the  1967 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  one  of  nine  Pennsylvania 
awards  presented  annually  by 
the  Governor’s  Committee  of 
100,000  Pennsylvanians. 

Annenberg  was  chosen  for  the 
award  for  his  contributions  to 
and  leadership  in  the  field  of 
journalism,  particularly  his  role 
as  founder  and  president  of  the 
Annenberg  School  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  a  graduate  school  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  of¬ 
fering  courses  and  degrees  in 
the  communications  field. 

Triangle  Publications  produce 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  TV 
Guide,  and  Seventeen.  The  com¬ 
pany  owns  and  operates  radio 
and  television  stations  in  three 
Pennsylvania  cities  and  in 
Binghamton,  New  York;  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  and  Fresno, 
California. 

• 

Winston-Salem  Papers 
Win  Brownell  Award 

The  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  j 
Journal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel  | 
won  the  Emery  .4.  Brownell  | 
Press  Award  for  articles  con-  ! 
cerning  the  recent  controversy  | 
in  the  state  between  the  organ-  | 
ized  bar  and  legal  services  for  I 
the  poor. 

Judges  decided  the  papers 
handled  the  situation  with 
finesse,  .supporting  legal  services 
in  such  a  way  that  its  criticisms 
and  suggestions  for  action  did 
not  unalterably  alienate  either 
party. 

The  writers  who  contributed 
to  the  award-winning  entry  are 
Farnum  Gray,  Thomas  Pepper, 
David  Cooper,  and  Ken  Duffer. 


Reporter  Fined 
For  Trespassing 

Breckenridge,  Colo. 

Bob  Whearley,  Denver  Post 
writer,  pleaded  no  contest  in 
county  court  last  week  to  a 
tiespassing  charge  filed  after 
he  wrote  stories  about  activities 
of  the  right  wing  minuteman 
organization  in  Colorado  and 
was  fined  $150. 

He  also  was  ordered  to  pay  $5 
court  costs  by  Judge  F.  E. 
McHenry. 

The  newspaper  paid  the  $155 
Post  officials  said. 

The  charge  was  brought  after 
a  cache  of  arms  and  dynamite 
was  seized  in  Septemlier  from  a 
cabin  near  Green  Mountain 
Reservoir.  Whearley  and  an  un¬ 
identified  memlier  of  the  minute- 
men,  whom  he  said  had  stated 
he  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
material,  took  the  cache  to  a 
suburban  police  chief.  Later,  the 
materials  were  turned  over  to 
state  and  federal  officers. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  MANUSCRIPT  for 
I  book?  PlanninfjT  one?  Have  out-of-print 
I  of  unusual  book  available?  Know  some¬ 
one  who  has?  National  firm  intereste<l. 

\  Write  fully  to  Bo.'C  1851,  Editor  & 
:  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MEN-FUWTR  (Fe<l 
Up  With  The  Ratrace)  Planning  early 
semi-retirement  in  resort  area.  A  lim- 
ite<l  numl)er  of  Franchises  or  partner¬ 
ships  are  being  offere*!  for  unique, 
seasonal  prestige  weeklies.  Box  1829, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Newspaper  Itrttkers 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  License<l  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  an<l  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


NEWSPAPER  SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  682-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 


ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers.  Broker,  John  Hogue,  As¬ 
sociate,  637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
85201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties— sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-3367. 


a  more  serious  charge  was  not 
filed  because  Whearley  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  informant,  and 
investigation  showed  he  had  no 
intent  to  commit  a  crime. 

A  no  contest  plea  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  criminal  conviction 
under  Colorado  law. 

• 

Circulators  Elect 
New  Officers 

Dewey  B.  Nettles,  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post  and 
News  &  Courier,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  organization’s  48th 
annual  convention. 

Nettles,  who  was  first  vice- 
president,  succeeds  John  Rink, 
of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post. 

Other  officers  elected  are: 
Frank  Arnold,  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer-Times,  first  vice- 
president;  Stuart  Rowley,  of 
the  Norfolk-Portsmouth  News¬ 
papers,  second  vicepresident; 
C.  F.  Moester,  of  the  H’Di.sfon- 
Salem  Journal  and  Sentmel,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph.:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
306  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspai>er — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich,  48858 


WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 
Chicago  area  weekly  with  $173,000 
gross  and  improving.  Owner  making 
$41,000  annually.  Priced  at  $160,000 
with  29%  down.  Write  fully: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  HI. 


CENTRAL  WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  with 
job  shop.  Good  letterpress  equipment: 
good  accounts;  1400  circulation;  in 
friendly  and  prosperous  dairy  and  po¬ 
tato  section.  Good  building  with  apart¬ 
ments  above  ;  hot  water  heating.  $40,000 
with  $9,000  down;  easy  terms  Owner 
retiring.  Serious  correspondence  only. 
The  Wittenlwrg  Enterprise,  Wittenberg, 
Wise.  54499. 


Dist.  Atty.  Eugene  Lorig  said 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

A  ppraisers-Consultan  ts 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
I>oses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Business  Opportunities 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1761 
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a>noun(:ements 

ISetcspapers  F or  Sale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
l^etrspapers  Wanted 


MACHINEKY  &  SUPPIJES 
Composing  Room 


bill  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE  AC  (813)  733-2966 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
— suburban  glamour  location.  Hot  type 
plant:  some  cold  type  equipment. 

$13,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  92806. 

NORTHERN  CAUFORNIA  WEEKLY, 
offset:  good  payroll  town:  good  cli¬ 
mate.  Grossing  $90,000;  $29,000  down, 
j.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif., 
92806. 


FOR  SALE— WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
and  job  shop.  Gross  $11,500.  Emmons 
Leader,  Emmons,  Minnesota  56029. 

all  offset  growth  weekly 

and  job  shop  for  sale.  $20,000  down, 
best  of  terms  on  balance.  Owner  has  ■ 
other  opportunity.  Northern  Illinois  i 
location.  Box  1839,  E<litor  &  Publisher,  j 

SOUTHERN  CALIF.  RURAL  WKLY 
Grossing  $79,000.  Price  $70,000;  $20,-  | 
000  down.  Rich  farm  area — high  retail  , 
sales.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  j 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.,  | 
92806. 


N.C.  WEEKLY — Ix>w  down  pa'’ment 
and  total  price.  PUBLISHERS’  SE'RV- 
I(7E,  334  Jefferson  B'-'g.,  Greensboro, 
N.C.  27401. 


TEXAS  SMALL  DAILY  in  Pan  Handle 
area.  Long  established.  County-seat 
location.  Grossing  $1.>0M  but  underde¬ 
veloped.  Nice  retail  section.  New  dis¬ 
count  store  opening  soon.  Letterpress 
plant  is  good  brick  building.  Owner 
retiring.  Call  or  write  Newspaper 
Service  Co.  Inc..  215  Curtis  St.,  Jen¬ 
nings,  La.  70546. 


IOWA  COUNTY-SEAT  exclusive  off¬ 
set  weekly,  grossing  $50,000 :  want 
$45,000  with  $12,500  down.  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  133,  Em¬ 
poria,  Kans.  66801. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  TWIN  WKLIES. 
rich  midwest  region.  Both  official.  lOOG 
class.  No  brokers.  Box  1916,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  job  shop  and 
office  supply  :  stable  manufacturing  and 
farming  city  of  8.000 ;  80-year-old 
owner  must  sell.  Good  iiotential  for 
increasing  lineage  and  circulation.  Av¬ 
erage  annual  gross  $171M;  price 
$119,500  plus  office  suppl.v  and  paper 
inventory  of  $25M:  29' r  down.  DEAN 
SELLERS,  Newspaper  Broker.  637  E. 
Main  St..  Mesa,  Ariz.  85201.  Ph :  (AC 
602)  964-2431  or  964-1093. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Great  climate,  growing  area;  $78,500 
with  29%  down.  Lyle  Mariner  Assoc., 
731  E.  17th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 


GEORGIA  COUNTY  Exclusive  week¬ 
ly.  $90,000  with  building.  $26M  cash 
flow  to  owner  last  year.  Cash  im¬ 
portant  to  seller.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  676.54. 


EXCELLENT  FI,''R1DA 
GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY 
Only  $20,000  down  handles  purchase 
,50-year  exclusive  weekly.  complete 
plant,  real  estate  included.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 


$3,000  CASH  DOWN  buys  .some  of  the 
following  newspapers:  Kansas.  $16,500 
to  $32,500  gross:  Nebraska,  $22. .500  to 
$40,000;  Missouri,  $20,000  to  $35,000; 
Indiana-Illinois,  $25,500  to  $67,500 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 
1,3.3,  Emporia,  Kans.  66801. 


Newspapers  W'anted 

newsman  with  IS  years’  exiierience 
on  metropolitan  dailies  wants  to  buy 
all  of  or  interest  in  New  Jersey  week¬ 
ly.  Opportunity  for  present  owner  to 
get  top  price  an<l  have  his  pn|>er  con- 
tinue<l  under  highest  standards.  Option 
or  part^wnership  arrangements  would 
be  considere<l.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
1918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  with  proven  record, 
would  buy  controlling  interest  in  daily 
with  proven  record  in  developing  re¬ 
sort  area  (stable  Caribl>ean  island,  for 
example).  Bo.x  1857,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NE\\SF.\PEK  SEU VICES 
Features  Arailahle 


YOUNGER  THAN  BRADY,  leas  politi¬ 
cal  than  SiK>ck,  doctor  with  100  medi¬ 
cal  columns  is  seeking  publisher.  Write 
Bo.x  1905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  COLUMN  by  e<li- 
tor  of  iirofessional  publication  serving 
this  e.xciting  and  rarely-covered  field. 
Topical,  current,  controversial.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  new  findings  in  liehavioral 
research,  with  heavy  human  interest 
angle — the  "what  makes  people  tick” 
approach.  From  lied-wetters  to  patho¬ 
logical  murderers.  Box  1906,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

"POT  POUREE"  Lively  column,  all 
subjects.  Reviews,  biographies,  laietry, 
philosophy,  problems/ answers.  Home- 
spun.  Bo.x  1911.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Fillers 


Best.  Most.  Cheapest.  Two  heads. 
SNAPPY  FILLERS.  Sample  free. 
Write  610  Wataga,  Louisville,  Ky. 


1‘ress  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING  ; 
Expert  Service — World  Wide  ' 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MA(T1INEKV  &  SUPIM.IES 

Ctnnposing  Rinnn 

TYPESETTING  MACHINES— Fast  ef-  I 
ficient  ATF  photo-type  system,  now  i 
producing  2  newspapers,  magazines,  i 
Big  type  selection.  Priced  for  quick  I 
sale.  Call  Gibbons  or  Dudley,  Crow  | 
Publications,  1730  So.  Clementine.  Ana-  i 
heim,  Calif.  92802.  (AC  714)  635-0120.  ! 

LIQUIDATING 

Equipment  removed  from  the  former  i 
World  Journal-Tribune  plant  in  New  i 
York  City. 

7 — Model  8  Linotyiies  (3/90) 

Nos.  46035  —  46122  —  46123  — 
47941  —  47942  —  49596  —  49597 
6 — Model  C4  Intertyiies  (4/90) 

Nos.  16410  —  16411  —  18936  — 
1901.3  —  19039  —  19603 

2 —  Model  G4/4  Intertypes  (90-72-34) 
Nos.  16362  —  16400  (42  em) 

Most  with  Blowers — Saws — Quadders 
All  with  Electric  Pots — Feeders — AC 

3 —  Elrod  Stripcasters — Electric 

Nos.  F26.5.3E  —  F3361E  —  F4061E  ! 
1 — Vandercook  13-28  Power  Galley  : 

Press  ! 

3 — Hamilton  20  Page  Form  Files  I 

3 — Hamilton  Letterboard  Cabinets 
1 — Hammond  Mercury  Trim-o-saw 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N,Y.  17,  N.Y,  OX  7-4690 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotype — Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N,Y„  N,Y,  10007 


PRESS  WIRE  JUSTOWRITER,  10-pt. 
Recorder,  8-pt.  Humboldt  Reproducer, 
ATP  coding;  1-year  old.  The  Daily 
Sentinel,  Box  129,  Utica,  Mich,,  48087, 
(313)  731-1000. 


2  JUSTOWRITER  RECORDERS  and 
2  Reproducers:  9-pt.  Galvin;  $1260 
each;  3%  years  old.  Headliner  880, 
used  l'/4  years;  half  price.  All  under 
service  contracts.  Norwalk  (Ohio  44857) 
Reflector.  Tel:  419-662-4241. 
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C-3  INTERTYPE,  3  MAGAZINES, 

3  Fonts  of  type,  4  mold,  2  recessed, 
elec,  pot,  auto  feeder.  First  $1600. 
TENN.  TYPESETTING  SERVICE 
2640-C  Nolensville  Road 
Nashville.  Tennessee  37211 
Ph.  (AC  615)  255-2376.  Mr.  Jones 

PHOTON  713  high-speed  photo  type¬ 
setter  and  7  tape  perforators  for 
financially  secure  party  to  assume  lease. 
No  money  down.  Evan  Mecham,  4120 
N.  38th  Ave.,  Phoenix.  Arizona  85019. 
Ph:  (AC  602)  272-5631. 


FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS,  all  models 
and  type  styles  -  usexl  or  reconditioned. 
O.E.L..  14150  Balfour,  Oak  Park. 

Michigan  48237. 


PHOTON  713  and  200:  mint  condition: 
thousands  below  cost  for  quick  sale. 
(AC  213)  981-0260 — Joe  Bormanis. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  mwlel  V  Intertyiie 
Linecasting  machines,  both  equipped 
with  TTS  ojterating  units.  One  ser. 
4!t24192  with  ITS  unit  #3066;  one  ser. 
#23225  with  TTS  unit  #2895.  Both 
can  be  seen  in  operation.  $5, .500  ea. 
Also  have  TTS  perforator.  $750. 
Switched  to  offset.  Phone  Herman 
Stevens  (AC  301)  228-3131. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.’’  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  l>etter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
rterature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaiier  Form  Trucks 
Telei)hone:  919-835-1513 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

1  Fotosetter  Mixer,  ser.  #  364, 

equipped  with  quadder  and  motorized 
magazine  changer;  has  114  channel 
magazines.  Several  fonts  of  type  and 
9  lenses.  In  excellent  condition. 

1  ATF  TA  169  Photo  Unit  and  TAK 
169  Keyboard,  complete  with  custom 
desks,  rewind  unit,  5  magazines,  6 
code  selectors  and  7  type  discs.  Rea¬ 
sonable. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
PHONE:  (AC  312)  827-2182 

FOR  SALE:  3  MULTILITH  12.50 
(ser.  #  over  600.000);  1  Web  Little 
Chief;  1  Miehle  Vert.  36;  Lino  mats, 
new  and  used;  2  IBM  machines.  Alfred 
Kalnajs.  719  W.  Willow  St..  Chicago. 
III..  60614.  (AC  312)  MO  4-6646. 


FOR  SALE 

(1)  four-unit  Goss  arch  fyiie  press 
with  double  folder.  In  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  Will  sell  by  units. 

(2)  Drive  and  control  equipment  pur¬ 
chased  new  in  1959. 

(3)  Wood  Autoplate  purchaserl  in  1959. 

(4)  Sta-Hi  purchased  in  1960. 

(5)  Richards  color  plate  router.  1960 
model  and  in  excellent  condition. 

(6)  Four  Goss  portable  color  fountains. 
All  or  any  f'art  of  the  equipment 

will  be  available  in  April,  1968 
Inquire:  Gordon  C.  Di.x 

(TRESCBNT-NEWS 
Defiance,  Ohio  43512 


FOR  SALE  GOING  OFFSET! 

Less  than  one-year  old, 
all  of  the  following 
I  HEIDELBERG  10"  x  1.5"  Platen 
Press  SN  T  157710  E:  1  HEIDELBERG 
18"  X  2,3"  (Cylinder  Press,  SN  KSBA 
320543:  1  ELROD  Strip  Caster  SN 
SN  K20  CIE  with  water  cooler  SN 
3(  6 ;  1  LUDLOW  with  water  cooler 
tyi)e  case  and  7  fonts  of  tyiw:  1  12" 
X  18"  PHOTO-LATHE  with  color 
drums.  All  the  above  e<|uipment  in  A-1 
condition,  complete  with  all  accessories, 
manuals,  etc.  Contact  The  Illinoian- 
Star,  Beardstown,  Illinois  62618. 


NEWSPAPER  LIFT— Electric  clamp 
and  fork  litt.  Lifts  3-high.  $2,800. 
Bo.x  1896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAUJIINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

'  Presses  &  Machinery 

*  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

1  - 

j  HOE  COLORMATTC  PRESS  (1960) 

1  Unit — 22%" — Double  Folder — Skip 
I  Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOrr  PRESS— (1947) 

:  6  Units — 22% — Color  Deck — 2  Reverses 
I  — Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC 
i  Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVER’nBLE  (1951) 

6  Units — 23t'’j — Color  Cylinder — 3  Re¬ 
verses  —  Double  Balloon  Folder  —  AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTI-FRICTION 
22%— 6  Units— 1  Folder— (1939)3 

Units — 1  Folder— Color  Deck  (recent) — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G'.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions — WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRESS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22% — 4  Folders— Skip  Slit¬ 
ters  —  Color  Stripers  —  4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM¬ 
PLETE  STEREO— 8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors— 2  Autoshavers — 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page— 22% — Color  Cylinder — 'A  and 
%  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLHTTE 
STEREO — Turtles — Chases— Goss  45  W 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


i  DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

I  24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
I  or  without  complete  Stereo — AC  Drives. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Units — 16  pages — 22% — %  and  % 
Folder — AC  Drive. 


1  REN  SHULN/IAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y,  OX  7-4690 

GOSS  ROLLER 
'  BEARING  PRESS 

6-Unit  Anti-Friction 
I  22%"  Cutoft'-90°  Stagger 

I  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 

Group  AC  Drive 

I  Double  Formers  with  Upper  Formers 
■  This  high-speed  press  is  loaded  with 
I  color  flexibility:  has  an  outstanding 
prmluction  record:  can  lie  seen  oper- 
I  ating  at  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

I  Available  in  approximately  IS  months. 
I  Offered  Frcinsively  h\: 

j  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Area  Code  816  BA  1-9060 


MIEHLE  NO.  1.  62  INCH  BED.  4-page 
capacity  with  jogger  board,  ser.  No. 
6570.  Attached  automatic  Dexter  feeder, 
ser.  No.  5850,  size  32x52.  Attached 
Omaha  folder.  Mo<Iel  E.  ser.  No.  3888E. 
%  and  t/j  fold.  G.E.  preset  speed  print¬ 
ing  press  control  unit,  220-volt,  3-phase. 
Purchase  entire  operation,  piece  or 
parts.  Available  January.  Mail-Journal, 
Box  188,  Milford,  Indiana  46542. 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1947-8) 

36  Units — 8  Folders — 22%"  Balloon 
Formers — AC  Unltype  Drives — Reels  & 
Pasters — Trackage 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 
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MACHINEKV  &  SI  PPLIES 
Presses  &  \tachinery 


6  LATE  MODEL,  pedestal  mounted 
Cline  reels  and  tensions.  Full  list  of 
extra  parts.  All  units  complete  and  in  ^ 
perfect  working  condition.  Open  for  j 
any  reasonable  offer.  Contact:  John 
Tygret,  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Tor-  I 
ranee,  Calif.,  90503.  Ph:  (213)  370-  ; 
5511.  ; 


DUPLEX  UNIT  TUBULAR  | 

4  units — 16  Pages  ‘ 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR  , 

2  decks — 16  Pages 
DUPLEX  COMBO  FOLDER  j 

'•i  page  and  quarter  fold  I 

DUPLEX  DRY  M.AT  ROLLER 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR  ROUTER 
John  Griffiths  Ckjmpany,  Inc., 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10017  I 
•AC  212  6S4-4774 


ATTENTION  ' 

PUBLISHERS 
WITH  DAILY  j 

CIRCULATION  ! 

25,000  to  50,000 

This  press  offers  “like  new’*  procluc-  1 
tion  with  as  much  color  as  you  could 
want.  4  to  10  unit  Hijrh-Spee<l  Scott 
Press,  22^4''  cutoff,  manufactured  1957. 
Rateti  Spee<i :  52,500 
Color:  3  Color  half  decks 

super!  mposeti  al>ove 
press 

Foklers:  One  3:2  double  folder 

with  double  upi>er 
formers  and  skip  slit¬ 
ter 

Drive:  Unit  tyi>e  G.E.  AC 

drive  and  controls 
Reels:  Scott  reels,  tensions 

and  pasters 

Web  Press  No.  3945  available  for  re¬ 
lease  six  months.  Can  l»e  storeil  twelve 
months. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  COKP. 

(Since  1910)  ■ 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  6410S 
Area  C<Hle  Si 6  BA  1-9060 

AB  DUPLEX  PRESS  S-pa>re  flat-lH'd. 
Excellent.  V-l>elt.  variable  spee<l  motor, 
controls;  spare  parts,  rollers.  $1,000. 
Box  1901,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  1 


Perforator  Tape 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  i 
same  prices— lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
— Top  Quality. 


Call  or  ll’rite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3556 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 


WantefI  To  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

LATE  MODEL  33  LINOTYPE  Range- 
master,  72  channel,  4  pocket  disk.  220 
3-phase_  electric,  Mohr  saw  equipped. 
Call  Jim  Haga,  Canton  Repository, 
Canton,  Ohio  (216)  454-5611. 


USED  CUTLER-HAMMER  newspai>er 
conveyor,  heavy  duty,  complete  con¬ 
veyor  or  com|K>nents.  Will  buy  on 
••where  is.  as  is"  )>asis.  Box  18.59, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


GIANT  MONOTYPE.  Give  serial  num¬ 
ber  and  condition.  Daily  Independent, 
Anderson,  S.C.  29622. 


PAPER  ROLL  BRACKETS  for  40-  i 
inch  diameter  rolls  of  pai>er,  suitable  | 
for  Duplex  tubular  press.  Box  1930,  ; 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  4-page  wide  printing  unit.  23,^," 
cut-off.  with  color  cylinder.  Year  aUiut 
1930.  Box  1922.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 
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Career  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Academic 


PROFESSIONALS  OR  STUDENTS 
planning  j?ra<luate  work  in  any  aca¬ 
demic  area  durinpr  196S-1969  are  in- 
vite<l  to  apply  for  two  oi>enint?s  with 
The  Kentucky  Kernel- -the  student 
newspai»er  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Available  are  the  positions  of 
adviser  and  jrra<luale  assistant.  For 
a<lditional  information,  contact  Tom 
Williams,  Journalism  Kld^.,  Rt>om  109, 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexinprton, 
Ky..  405O6. 


Administrative 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
This  aK^ressive  35,000  daily  net^ds  a 
younsT  man  (33  to  45)  with  ideas  and 
energy  to  take  full  advantage  of  one 
of  the  richest,  fastest-growing  markets 
in  the  Southeast.  He  should  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  local,  national  and  clas¬ 
sified,  with  the  ability  to  train  and 
inspire  a  staff.  If  you've  been  building 
a  record  of  successful  promotions  and 
lineage  gains  (possibly  as  advertising 
director  of  a  smaller  daily)  ;  if  you’re 
brimming  over  with  ideas  and  w’illing 
to  work  hard  to  put  them  across,  this  is 
your  opportunity  to  l>ecome  a  top  ex¬ 
ecutive  w’ith  a  progressive,  well-es¬ 
tablished  organization  in  an  attractive 
modern  community.  Tell  us  what  you’ve 
done,  and  what  you  could  do  for  us — 
in  strictest  confi<lence.  of  course.  Box 
1890,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIF  DAILY/ WEEKLY  COMPLEX 
Due  to  rapid  expansion,  we  have  the 
following  opportunities; 

1.  MANAGEMENT  MAN 

2.  CONTROLLER:  TOP  &  SECOND 

3.  PERSONNEL  DIR. /NEGOTIATOR 

4.  PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 

5.  TOP  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 

6.  AD  MEN  IN  ALL  CATB(;ORIES 
Write  fully  including  employments, 
responsibilities,  salary  progression,  edu¬ 
cation.  family  background.  Address; 
Phil  Turner.  Hollywood  Citizen-New’s, 
Hollywood.  California  90028. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Sales-orientetl,  young  advertising  or 
circulation  traine<l  executive  for  20.- 
090  circulation  6-day  daily  in  one  of 
the  nation’s  best  l>ooming  markets. 
Sales  ability  and  hard  w’ork  can  pro¬ 
duce  immetliate  results,  great  financial 
rewards  and  advancement  on  Area  5’s 
hottest  grow’th  property.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1887,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSOCIATION  MANAGER 
The  International  NewspaT>er  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  seeks  managing  execu¬ 
tive  to  take  charge  of  N.Y.  office 
oi>ening  early  1968.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground  essential.  Association  exi>erience 
helpful.  Must  be  able  to  direct  an<l 
work  with  other  creative  i>er>ple.  Appli¬ 
cation  an<l  resume  to  Wishard  A. 
Brown.  INP.\  President,  The  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal.  San  Rafael.  Calif., 
949U1 :  carbon  to  Sec.-Treas.,  C.  A. 
Shaw.  Journal-Bulletin,  Providence, 
R.L,  92903. 


MANAGER  4,000  circulation  mountain 
states  daily  ;  also  manager  desert  area 
large  weekly.  Beautiful  plants  and 
equipment.  Both  have  job  printing. 
EVccellent  economies -new  stores — new’ 
homes.  Salary,  percent  profits  and  part 
ownership  possible.  Suiierb  opportuni¬ 
ties!  Write  fuliy;  no  ’phone  calls.  (?ross 
Newspai»ers.  Box  15327,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
85018. 


(dreuiation 


HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER 
A  Pacific  N.W.  7-day  newspaper  seeks 
an  exi>erienced,  aggressive  home  deliv¬ 
ery  manager  of  proven  ability.  Must 
be  knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of  home 
delivered  circulation.  Will  pay  top  sal¬ 
ary  to  the  man  that  will  fill  our  re¬ 
quirements.  Give  age.  complete  resume 
and  present  salary  status.  Replies  will 
'•emain  confidential.  Write  Box  1764, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


.  HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 
j  Six-tlay  morning  in  Area  2  needs  “take-  | 
I  chargo”  man  who  can  work  with 
j  branch  managers  an<l  carrier  crews.  | 
'  This  can  l»e  a  rapid  stepping-stone  | 
'  upwards  for  the  right  i)erson.  Sen<l  ; 
complete  resume  and  salary  require-  I 
ments  to  Box  1934,  E<lit<ir  &  Publisher.  | 


I  Classifi  ed  Ad  vert  i  sin  c 

I  CLASSIFIED  SALES 

'  There  has  to  l>e  an  eager  classified  ad 
:  salesman  who  likes  hard  sell.  The 

;  comi»etition  is  keen  the  growth  poten- 
i  tial  tremendous.  The  man  we  want 

i  must  l»e  able  to  i>repare  an<l  sell  lay- 
I  outs  for  auto,  real  estate,  help  wanted 
an^l  furniture.  We  are  a  6-day  daily 
that’s  growing  and  pushing  tow’ard 
continue<l  expansion.  We  offer  $500 

salary  plus  commissiem.  which  is  lim- 
ite<l  only  by  you,  and  mileage.  If  you  \ 
want  to  tie  your  future  to  ours,  idcase  [ 
write  giving  complete  resume  to  Don  i 
Wilkinson.  CAM.  Anaheim  Bulletin,  j 
P.O.  Box  351.  Anaheim.  Calif.,  92805.  ' 


I  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  daily  and  I 
Sunday — 70.000 — Area  5.  Opportunity  | 
for  young,  aggressive  sales-oriented 
manager  of  smaller  pai>er  or  proven 
secon<l  man  on  larger  paper  to  take 
over.  GochI  salary,  open-end  l)onu8. 
This  newspaper  has  fine  reputation  and 
1  gets  results.  Full  resume  with  lineage 
record.  Box  1925.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED-NATIONAL  MANAGER 
Fast-growing  daily  of  38,000  in  Area 
5  is  looking  for  an  aggressive  m.an 
to  take  charge  of  classifi<Hl  an<l  national 
advertising.  Job  includes  supervision  of 
street  and  'phone  staff. 

I  Should  have  <legree  or  equivalent  clas¬ 
sified  exi)erience  and  know-how’  most 
imiK>rtant.  Display  and  supervisory  ex- 
l>erience  helpful. 

Daily  is  one  of  six  in  .a  growing  group. 
Salary  depends  on  qualifications.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringes.  Apply  in  confidence  to 
Box  1938,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Display  Advertising^ 

I  ADVEIRTISING  SALESMAN  who  en-  ' 
I  joys  selling;  needed  for  Ohio  daily. 

I  Below  35.  $8,000  plus  commission,  j 

I  frince  lienefits.  Send  complete  resume. 

I  Box  1840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RAPIDLY-GROWING  DAILY  in  Amer¬ 
ica's  top  suburban  market  seeks  ex-  ' 
|)erience<l  display  salesman  who  knows 
how  to  make  both  agency  and  dis¬ 
tributor  calls.  Starting  salary  $185  a 
week  plus  liberal  bonus  plan.  Full  de-  , 
tails  first  letter.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  j 
1885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in  i 
E&P  >Cones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  | 
tyiiewritten  resume,  references  to  In-  , 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W.  Monroe,  ! 
(Chicago.  Ill.,  60603.  . 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  am¬ 
bitious  advertising  salesman  to  join  a 
staff  of  six  on  a  30,000  daily.  Prefer 
age  bracket  25  to  40.  This  is  a  news¬ 
paper  where  your  talent  won't  be 
waste<I.  G<x)d  salary.  All  replies  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Send  detailed  resume  including 
layouts  to  Box  1889,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  PERMANENT  POSITION  with  oppor- 
'  tunity  on  a  25M  daily.  Many  lienefits 
I  including  salary,  plus  car  allowance. 

'  pai<l  vacation,  retirement,  etc.  Must 
i  be  strong  on  layout  and  copy,  and  a 
I  good  steady  worker.  Send  resume  and 
I  tear  sheets  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Browning. 
'  Newark  Advocate,  Newark,  Ohio  43055. 


WANT  TO  MOVE  UP? 

.  6,000  circulation  Ohio  daily  is  seeking 
I  man  with  pleas  and  sales  ability  to 
'  head  up  display  staff.  New  plant. 

Salary  plus  bonus.  Give  full  resume 
I  in  confidence.  Box  1915,  E<litor  & 

!  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBL 


Editorial 


UNUSUAL  EDITOR  for  unusual  pa¬ 
per.  Must  be  a  conservative  but  not 
nutty;  must  be  able  to  handle  able  but 
demoralized  news  staff;  must  be  highly 
imaginative  and  able  to  handle  suceeas- 
fully  an  operation  with  great  potential, 
with  many  difficulties.  Ability,  not  age, 
counts.  Box  1797,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWS  EDITOR 
for  small  Ohio  daily 
Daily  News,  Wapakoneta,  (Jhio  45896 


WHETHER  YOU  HAVE  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  merit  a  salary  of  $155  as  a 
combination  deskman-reporter  or  you 
are  starting  out  as  a  reporter,  we  may 
have  a  place  for  you.  Would  you  like 
to  join  one  of  the  leaders  in  Indiana? 
Want  a  company  that  gives  you  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  today  and  a  future  unlimited? 
We're  a  27.000  p.m.  that's  going 
places.  Want  to  go  with  us?  All  re¬ 
plies  promptly  acknowledged.  Box  1818, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STATE  HOUSE  REPORTER 
GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
State  capital  morning  daily  in  head- 
to-head  competition — Chart  Area  2 — 
needs  two  diggers  looking  for  freedom, 
challenge  and  encouragement  to  write 
sharp,  penetrating  prose.  State  House 
job  starts  at  $9,000;  general  re¬ 
porter,  $8,000.  Sen<l  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  clips.  Box  1854,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BEGINNER?  Want  a  job  with  variety 
where  you  can  learn  the  business  and 
advance  as  your  production  develops? 
Solid  Zone  7  a.m.  nee<Is  general  as¬ 
signment  reiKirter  who  can  grow  into 
responsiliiiity.  Salary  accoi^ing  to 
training  and  'or  experience.  Box  1864, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIBRARY  ASSISTANT— Must  be  cap- 
■  able  of  marking  newap:iper  for  clip- 
I  ping  files.  State  age.  exiterience  and 
I  salary  expectetl.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
I  1873.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  EDITOR  for  growing 
weekly  in  attractive  North  Jersey  area. 
Must  have  <Iaily  or  weekly  experience. 
E'xceiient  sal;iry.  Box  I860,  l^itor  & 
Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  repoi^rs. 
copy  readers:  at  least  four  years'  ex- 
I)erience  re<iuire<l :  Zone  2  afternoon 
and  morning  newspapers.  Good  salary, 
liberal  fringe  l)enefit8 .  and  chance  for 
a<lvancement.  Box  1555,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  LIBRARIAN 
A  lending  New  England  metropolitan 
newspaiier  is  seeking  a  forward-look¬ 
ing  experienced  news  librarian  to  di¬ 
rect  all  aspects  of  an  extensive  news 
library.  Box  1883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  REPORTER  with  interest 
in  business.  l>ut  actual  business  re¬ 
porting  ex|>erience  not  necessary,  for 
major  national  magazine  headquartered 
in  New  York.  Start  to  $15,000.  Box 
1882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  MAJOR  NEWSPAPER  is  looking 
for  young  reporters  in  Connecticut 
journalism.  We'd  like  to  talk  to  re- 
l)orters  who  know  the  state  but  are 
impatient  with  the  tire<l  old  bureau 
and  ^at  systems  of  covering  the  news. 
If  you'd  like  to  move  to  a  major  news¬ 
paper  with  room  to  grow— and  if  you 
can  bring  us  clips  showing  you  know 
how  to  write  and  care  about  what  you 
write — we'd  like  to  hear  from  you. 
(Our  staffers  know  about  this  ad).  Box 
1870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  MAN 
Company-paid  pension — $135  for  5-day 
week  to  start — money  raises  and  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities,  bonus,  life 
and  hospital-surgical  plans,  other  ex¬ 
tras,  offered  by  downstate  Illinois  daily. 
32.000  circulation,  for  good  general 
news  man.  Tell  all  about  education, 
experience,  etc.,  to  Box  1874,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  Roeky  MounUin 
a.m.  daily.  $7,500  to  start — top  fringes. 
Box  1560,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


'  DREAM  JOB 

Be  tho  investigative  reporter  for  ag- 
greesive  New  England  daily.  Make 

|160-$n.5.  Escape  routine.  Enjoy  plenty 
of  8Coi>e  for  your  ideas.  Box  1880. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  SPORTS  WRITER — If  you’re  a  hack, 

I  play-by-play-reporter  or  statistician, 

i  don’t  liother  us.  If  you  like  in-depth 

i  qwrts  reporting,  want  to  learn  desk 

work  and  cover  a  prep  and  small  col¬ 
lege  beat  and  be  paid  for  it,  write  us. 
We  are  a  progressive,  aggressive  col- 
I  lege  town  p.m.  and  willing  to  train 

the  right  man.  Send  resume  anti 

samples  to:  W.  D.  Behling,  Executive 
1  Editor,  The  Daily  News.  Beloit,  Wise., 
&35n. 


SMALL  DAILY  on  the  verge  of  ex¬ 
pansion  neetls  news  editor  capable  of 
growing  with  us.  Skilletl  copy-photo 
editor  with  solid  news  judgment  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  imaginative  and  at¬ 
tractive  layouts  consistently.  $125-$140 
to  start.  F^ll  resume.  Box  1865,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


REPORTERS.  DESK.MEN  for  daily 
neW8p:ipers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienretl  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume, 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monroe.  Chicago.  Ill.  60603. 


IF  YOU’RE  A  SPORTS  or  general 
assignment  reimrter  looking  for  a  place 
to  invest  talent  and  .ambition,  here’s 
a  chance  to  get  a  share  in  the  future. 
This  fast-growing,  aggressive  daily  in 
the  New  York  City  metro  area  nee<ls 
you  to  help  it  meet  the  demands  of 
today  and  lay  the  groun<lwork  for  to¬ 
morrow.  Box  1866,  Klitor  &  Publisher. 


Openings  For 
Qualified 

DESK  MEN  OR  WOMEN 
REPORTERS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
SPORTS  EDITOR 
Contact:  Managing  Editor 
THE  FREE  PRESS 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  80901 


DAILY  AREA  BUREAU  MANAGER 
(man  or  woman);  take  charge  news- 
advertising  ;  override  on  revenue:  cir¬ 
culation  experience  helpful.  Box  1872, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENEIiAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Prefer  someone  from  midwest.  Write: 
Managing  Eilitor,  Pekin  (III.)  Daily 
Timea,  stating  experience. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  who  wants  a  free 
band  in  local  coverage,  can  turn  out 
bright  pages  for  progressive  10,000 
p.m.  daily.  Send  resume,  references, 
salary  ne^s  to  Jack  Howey.  Managing 
Editor,  Daily  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  87, 
Peru,  Indiana  46970. 


WE  NEED  A  TALENTED  MALE  re¬ 
porter  who  is  seeking  a  challenging 
news  beat,  feature  and  column  writing 
opportunities,  and  interpretive  writing 
assignments.  This  man  will  assume 
total  coverage  responsibility  for  a 
rapidly-growing  community  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  He  must  have  jour¬ 
nalism  training,  initiative,  and  the 
desire  to  move  ahead.  Our  11-paper 
chain  of  suburban  weeklies  pay  well  to 
attract  well-qualifle<l  peoiile,  and  a 
quality  performance  in  this  job  leads 
to  rapid  advancement  in  salary  and 
responsibilities.  Write  Richard  Leslie, 
Managing  Editor,  Hollister  Newspa¬ 
pers,  1232  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill., 
C0091. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR.  Modern 
outlook  necessary  to  head  2-gal  staff 
on  25,000  Pennsylvania  daily.  Inter- 
eating  city  of  culture  and  industry. 
Salary  up  to  $155.  Box  1933,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


SaENCE  WRITER  with  writing  and 
editorial  experience  wanterl  by  Chicago 
puUisher  of  prestigious  reference  ma¬ 
terials.  Position  re<iuires  imagination 
•nd  creative  ability,  plus  a  desire  to 
work  closely  with  some  of  the  world’s 
foremost  scientists.  Excellent  starting 
salary  and  many  fringe  benefits.  Box 
1*39.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR,  under  35.  for 
weekly  in  fast-growing  college  and  in¬ 
dustry  city  in  Chart  Area  2.  This  is 
the  top  pai>er  in  the  area  and  its 
future  growth  will  deiiend  largely  on 
tho  m,m  who  filla  this  job.  You  will 
start  up  to  $10,000  and  decide  your 
own  future  by  your  performance.  It 
will  re<iuire  long  hours  of  both  work¬ 
ing  ami  thinking.  Box  1940,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BEAUTIFUL  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY 
beckons  man  or  woman  interested  in 
fine  general  assignment  opiK)rtunity  on 
awanl-winning  ll.ooo  p.m.  daily  with 
highest  reputation.  Premium  pay  for 
premium  producer,  plus  top  Iwnefits. 
Lovely.  pr<»gre8sive  community.  Im¬ 
peccable  references,  ability  to  turn  out 
clean  copy  essential.  Mfsiern  plant, 
.')-<lny  week.  Write  Jerry  Simpson. 
Managing  Eilitor,  The  News-Virginian, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  22980.  or  call  collect 
(703)  942-8213. 


REPORTER-DESK  MAN.  experienceil. 
for  17,0i’0  circulation  Chaml)ersburg 
(Pa.)  Public  Opinion  in  the  Iteautiful 
Ciiml)erland  Valley.  Write  us  your 
c|ualifications.  No  ’phone  calls.  Public 
Oiiinion,  77  N.  3rd  St..  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  17201. 

Business-Financial 

REPORTER 

One  of  the  Southwest’s  outstanding 
daily  afternoon  newspaiiers  offers  a 
professionally  rewar<ling  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  an  enterprising,  imaginative 
rei>orter  in  the  field  of  business  affairs. 
The  successful  candidate  will  j>robably 
have  a  Bachelor  Degree  plus  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3-5  years  of  applicable  previous 
experience.  Generous  fringe  benefits 
include  pnifit-sharing.  Community  and 
healthful  climate  are  Southern  Arizona 
at  its  l>est.  Send  confidential  resume 
with  salary  requirement  to  Box  1909, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  needetl  for  40,000 
daily  in  Area  5.  Emphasis  on  coverage 
of  championship  level  high  school 
s|X)rts  in  city  and  area;  4-man  sports 
staff.  Metropolitan  city,  pro  sports 
nearby.  J-ilegree  preferred:  some  sports 
writing  experience  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  Age  24-35.  Daily  is  one  of 
several  in  a  progressive  mitlwest  group. 
Salary  to  $180  per  week.  Gootl  fringe 
Itenefits.  Apply  in  confidence  to  Box 
1908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  BOSTON  DAILY  seeking  feature 
e<litor.  Exi)erienced  layout-makeup, 
copy  reading  metro|)olitan  daily. 
$186.00  weekly,  night  shift.  Contract 
provides  semi-annual  increase  through 
July  1969.  Fringe  benefits,  vacations, 
pension,  insurance,  etc.  Box  1910,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Are  you  driving,  imaginative  DESK- 
MAN-WRITER  nec<le<l  in  Cleveland 
office  of  NEA — world’s  largest  and 
liveliest  feature  service?  Copy  etiiting, 
layout,  news-feature  writing.  Choice 
si)ot  for  idea  generator  with  4-5  years 
solid  experience.  Rush  resume  to:  Don¬ 
ald  Graff,  Managing  Ekiitor-Cleveland, 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn.,  1200  W. 
3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 


liiHipiilj 

YOUNG  MALE  REPORTER 
WHO  DIGS  POP  MUSIC: 

Prefer  J-School  grad  with 
some  daily  general  assign¬ 
ments  experience;  swingin’ 

PR  department  of  disk  firm 
needs  you. 

Please  send  experience  res¬ 
ume  plus  salary  requirements. 
Write  to  Box  1931,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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COMMUNITY  EDITOR  ^ 

WVre  looking  for  a  reporter/editor 
with  a  good  general  background  to 
take  over  one  of  our  26  suburban  news-  ' 
pai>ers.  If  you’d  like  a  job  with  variety  j 
and  good  growth  potential  in  a  young.  ! 
fast-moving  organization,  send  your  , 
complete  resume  to  Don  Bauer,  Per-  , 
sonnel  Dir.,  Suburban  Newspapers,  i 
Inc.,  12  Suburban  Siiuare,  Hopkins, 
Minn.,  55343. 


COPY  EDITOR 

One  of  the  South’s  finest  newspaiiers 
has  aliening  for  a  perceptive  and  in¬ 
cisive  copy  wiitor.  The  job  involves 
eiliting,  rewriting,  head  writing,  and 
layout.  No  universal  desk,  but  indi- 
viilual  desks  for  national,  local  and 
state  news. 


Oiiening  is  due  to  retirement.  Reply 
in  confidence  giving  full  background 
including  salary,  profession,  to: 


r-ersonnei  ivianager 
THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
Charlotte.  North  Carolina  28201 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  w*ith  bright  ifleas 
and  flair  for  makeup  for  one  of  Flor¬ 
ida’s  fastest-growing,  award-winning  i 
newsiMipers.  We  stress  hard  news  on  ' 
our  women’s  pages  and  need  an  editor  i 
who  thinks  the  same  way.  Resume  1 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Managing 
Editor,  Sun-Sentinel.  P.O.  Box  131,  ' 
E’ort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33302.  , 


REPORTER — Top  writing  spot  Ofien 
for  experienced  man  on  Ohio  daily.  1 
Good  pay,  fringes,  40-hours.  Metropolis  i 
nearby.  Box  1899,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


COPY  EDITOR — Young  man  with 
some  exiierience  and  makeup  potential 
will  have  above-average  opportunity 
for  advancement  on  prize-winning  af¬ 
ternoon  daily.  Contact  Ekiitor.  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram,  Elyria,  Ohio  44036. 


SWINGING  IS  TOUUH  .  .  . 

...  SO  THE  PAY  IS  GOOD 
It_  isn’t  easy  to  take  over  our  city, 
w'ire,  sports  and  copy  desks  on  suc¬ 
cessive  days.  That’s  why  this  ambitious 
small  daily  will  pay  up  to  $10,000 
to  the  right  man.  Box  1919,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

If  you  are  ready  to  move 
from  a  smaller  newspaper  to 
a  better  paying  position,  per¬ 
haps  we  have  the  right  open¬ 
ing  for  you. 

Send  full  resume  fo: 

Gannett  Newspapers 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

g  Name _ g 

g  Address - g 

g  City. _ g 

I  State - Zip  Code _  | 

I  - -  I 

g  Classification _ g 

I  Copy. - i 


I 

B 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  I 

g  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  g 

g  Mail  to:  I 

g  EDITOR  ft  PUILISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  Yerh,  New  York  10022  | 
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HKI.I’  >SAVrKlJ 
Kditorial 


HKI.I’  \\  A>TKI) 

Op  erators-Machinists 


HEI.P  AM  KU 

l‘reiismen-Stereatypers 


HELP  WANTED 
Printers 


CHILDREN?  .  .  .  COLLEGE? 

Immediate  o|»eninn  for  indivUlua!  with 
solid  ex|)erience  on  smaller  tlaily,  as 
city  re|K>rter  on  expan<lin>f  daily  an<! 
Sunday  Messenjjer.  in  Athens,  olTerini? 
unique  e<!ucational.  cultural  and 
reational  oi>iH>rtunities  at  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  for  family  with  collejie-hound 
children.  Consider  the  dual  advantajres 
of  workinjf  for  a  dynamic  smaller  daily 
in  an  attractive  collejre  community. 
Write  us  your  i»ersonal,  professional, 
and  salary  objectives  as  well  as  your 
qualifications.  Publisher.  The  Messen- 
>rer.  Athens,  Ohio  45701. 


OUTSTANDING  MEDIUM  DAILY  in 
Eastern  Pa.  seeks  lieRinninjr  rei>orter. 
Kxcitint;  news  city.  Rapid  advance¬ 
ment  to  $155.  Box  1035,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  I>eat  assiRnments. 
Bachelor’s  dejrree  and  one  to  six  years 
exi»erience.  Salary  to  match  hack- 
jrround.  Hillis  Johnstm.  City  Editor, 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  (a  Booth  News- 
pai>er>  Jackson,  Mich.  49204. 


WANT  TO  MOVE  AHEAD?  Morning 
daily  in  Area  6  has  oi>enintr  for  desk- 
man  with  advancement  possibilities  for 
ri^ht  man.  Ideal  outdoor  recreation 
area — jrood  benefits.  Prefer  southern 
or  southwestern  background.  Box  1914, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  for  4-man  staff 
on  Michigan  daily  of  35.000.  Good  pay. 
hours,  fringes.  Heavy  on  local  cover¬ 
age.  Prefer  J-School  grad  or  equivalent 
degree  but  not  absolutely  essential. 
Box  1895,  EJilitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE 
DESK  CHIEF 

Oi>ening  on  major  Southern  newspaper 
for  someone  wdth  fiair  and  imagination 
to  lay  out  and  edit  pages. 

This  is  a  job  for  stnneone  who  is  not 
content  with  the  ordinary.  These  pages 
have  been  emancipated  from  the  dreary 
rounds  of  teas  and  weddings.  The 
standards  on  the  women’s  pages  are 
at  least  as  high  as  on  the  news  pages. 
Apf^ly  iw  cofifidcnce  to: 

Box  1900,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


Free  Lance 


WRITERS,  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor, 
Box  530,  No.  Hollyw’ood,  Calif.  91603. 


'  HEAD  MACHINIST — Only  man  cap-  j 
I  able  of  taking  care  of  14-machine  shop 
with  i)erforator  and  TTS  experience 
;  neetl  apply.  Excellent  salary  for  right  i 
man.  Ele<‘tronic  background  helpful.  | 
I  Contact  Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News,  I 
Lima.  Ohio  46802.  Ph:  (AC  419)  223-  i 
1010. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  Midwest  daily  I 
newspaper:  lO-machine  plant  ITS 

^uipi>ed.  The  man  we  want  should  | 
have  know-how  to  maintain  present  i 
euuipnient  and  for  future  development: 
also  fair  deicree  of  exiierience  in  elec¬ 
tronic  and  electrical  circuits  is  required. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  of  experience  first  letter,  ! 
Write  Bo.x  1590,  Editor  &  Publisher,  ! 


INTERTYPE  OPERATailS,  straiBht  or 
mixer.  Nights,  4  to  12:30,  Insurance, 
pension  plan,  vacations.  Write  A I  Kist- 
ler,  Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
:{3578. 


.MACHINI.''T.  mid-Atlantic  15-Linotyiie 
daily.  TTS  experience.  Liberal  benefits 
including  retirement.  S170-a-week. 
Write  fully.  Box  1422,  Editor  &  Pub- 

MACHINIST-  J4.6.3  per  hour  and 
every  fringe  lienefit  on  second  shift  in 
tyiiesetting  jilant— 15  intertypes.  Union 
or  eligible.  Nee<l  sxi>erience<l  man  with 
the  ambition  to  be  head  machinist  in 
Ohio's  largest  typesetting  plant.  Write: 
Box  1049,  Dayton.  Ohio  45401. 


Pressnten-Slerentypers 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  suburban,  i 
Florida.  Guarantee  {110  weekly.  Send  | 
references,  experience  to  Box  1660.  , 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  capable  of  op-  j 
erating  and  simple  maintenance  on  : 
Harris  17V4  x  22V6:  considerable  4- 
color  process  work.  Knowledge  of 
smaller  offset  presses  and  letterpresses  i 
'  preferred.  Top  wages.  Transportation 
^  furnished  from  Seattle,  contingent  up¬ 
on  one  year's  employment.  Write:  Com- 
^  mercial  Ptg.  Co.,  Att’n :  Jim  Ballard, 
i  P.O.  Box  710,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 


PRESSMAN -STEREOTYPER,  experi¬ 
enced:  37 >4  hour  week,  hospitalization, 
life  insurance,  retirement  program. 
Contact  O.  E.  Wood,  The  Salina  Jour¬ 
nal.  Salina.  Kans.,  67401. 


YOUNG  PRESSMAN  wanted  with  2  I 
or  3  years  experience  or  more.  Eastern  | 
Ind.  Pub.  Co.,  Knightstown,  Indiana 
4614S. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


STEREOTYPER  or  combination  press¬ 
man-stereotyper  for  Duplex  tubular 
press.  Afternoon  daily.  Contact  E.H. 
Baldwin,  Martinsville  Bulletin,  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  Va..  24112.  Ph.  703-638-8801. 


Printers 


E.XPERIENCED  FORE'MAN  for  me¬ 
dium-size  daily  locatetl  in  Zone  3. 
Union  shop.  Must  be  knowletlgeable  in 
all  phases  of  composing  room  work  and 
must  have  demonstrated  the  leadership 
and  organizational  abilities  necessary 
to  achieve  efficiency  and  good  produc¬ 
tion.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes  plus 
an  outstanding  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  with  one  of  the  industry's 
top  organizations.  Semi  complete  resu¬ 
me  to  Box  1848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Rei>lies  confidential. 

TOP-NOTCH  AD  COMPOSITORS 
AND  MAKE-UP  MEN 
Only  competent  men  need  apply.  Call 
Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Ph:  (AC  419)  223-1010. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  comiietent  com¬ 
bination  man  to  live  and  work  in  the 
finest  mountain  country  of  America. 
Good  schools — good  residential  areas — 
aggressive  morning  newspaper  with 
25.000  subscribers.  Perfect  for  man 
who  loves  hunting,  fishing,  and  moun¬ 
tain  recreation.  35-hour  week:  $3.85 
day  and  $3.98  night  scale.  Write  with 
working  references  to  Box  1785,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MAN  WANTED:  Satisfied  with  pres¬ 
ent  job  but  would  like  to  step  into 
foreman’s  position  on  growing  offset 
weekly.  Chart  Area  2.  Must  have  abil¬ 
ity  to  suiiervise  cold-tyi*  ad  composi¬ 
tion  department,  mark-up  and  compose 
n<ls;  some  job  printing.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  FOREMAN  fur  metropoli¬ 
tan  newBpa|>er  composing  room.  Chart 
Area  2.  Elxperience  with  computers, 
tape  and  photo  composition  preferr^. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1320, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  FLOOR  MAN  for  weekly.  Job 
work  :ind  general.  Publisher,  Box  29, 
New  Albany.  Miss.  38662. 


WE  NEED  AGGRESSIVE  LEADER 
for  our  lUO-man  composing  room  op¬ 
eration.  Top  pay.  best  of  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  plus  big  opportunity  to  move  up 
in  our  organization.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Write  Box  1245,  ^itor  &  PulL 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Desirable  position  available  to  a  good 
working  su|)ervisor,  with  practical 
knowletlge  of  all  departments  including 
new  ty|)esetting  and  press  work  meth- 
ikIs  and  e<iuipment.  We  need  an  I'TU 
man.  capable  of  promoting  efficiency 
and  dei>enilahility,  who  can  suiiervise 
and  co<irdin:ite  composing  room,  stereo- 
tyiie  and  press  room  of  modern,  grow¬ 
ing  miilwest  daily.  Excellent  pay  and 
working  conditions,  pleasant,  modern 
city.  Write  full  details  of  exiierience, 
backgrounil,  references  to  Box  1912, 
E7ditor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


MALE  OR  FEMALE  college  graduate, 
young,  preferably  with  newspaiier  or 
professional  exiierience,  to  write  and 
edit  articles  for  house  publications, 
serve  as  a  staff  member  to  various 
committees,  prepare  news  releases  and 
work  with  news  media,  to  fill  post  as 
Assistant  Director.  Applicants  must  be 
good  at  detail  work.  Salary  $6,000  and 
up,  depending  upon  e.\|ierience.  Submit 
resume  to  Box  1852,  Eklitor  &  Pu^ 
lisher. 


PHONE  SALES 

Consumer  product-manufacturer  has  op-  | 
portunity  for  shirt-sleeve,  long  distance 
phone  sales.  Must  be  experienced,  am-  , 
bilious  and  relocate.  $200.00  per  week  ; 
to  start.  P.  O.  Box  869,  Alliance,  Ohio.  I 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 
Statewide  weekly  business-progress  page 
editions,  etc.  :  also  ‘phone  on  promo¬ 
tions.  Send  tear  sheets,  sales  record, 
references.  Box  1855,  Eklitor  &  Ehib- 
lisher. 


COMPUTER  TYPESETTING  SYSTEMS 

SERVICEMEN 

SALESMEN 

The  world’s  foremost  manufacturer  of 
computer  typesetting  systems  offers  sev¬ 
eral  key  positions  to  qualified  sales  and 
service  specialists. 

Knowledge  of  hot  metal  and  photo¬ 
graphic  typesetting  machinery,  produc¬ 
tion  methods,  and  automatic  typesetting 
desirable. 

Must  be  capable  of  communicating 
with  publishers,  production  executives 
and  operating  personnel. 

Remuneration  definitely  in  line  with 
top  performance  required. 

Send  reply  with  resume  to: 

Vincent  B.  Morrison,  Vice  President 
Marketing 

Telephone  617/944-6555 
66  Concord  St.,  Wilmington,  Mass.  01887 
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personnel  Available 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Academic 


awaro-winning  writer-editor 

with  larue  national  company  wants 
position  with  eollcRe  publications,  news 
bureau,  or  PR  department.  HSJ.  Sev¬ 
eral  years’  newspaper  experience.  Early 
30’s.  $y.000  plus,  ileiiendini!  on  area. 
Box  1S56.  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


young  J-INSTRUCTOR.  2'u  years' 
newspaper  work — B.S.J.,  M.A., — seek¬ 

ing  iM)sition  on  faculty  at  university 
in  Zone  2  or  5.  Prefer  university  with 
J-major.  Ph.D.  definitely  in  my  future. 
Write  Box  1926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administralire 


experienced  and  able  for  gen¬ 
eral  or  business  managership  small 
weekly  or  daily.  Presently  G.M.  we<-k- 
ly:  seeks  challenge  in  Zone  2.  Family 
man  (early  30's».  Box  19.32,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


A  Strong  Right  Arm 
FOR  LEASE 

Young,  energetic  newspaperman  wants 
the  chance  to  apply  knowletlgc  and  ex¬ 
perience  as  administrative  assistant  to 
publisher  desiring  a  progressive  money¬ 
making  oiieration.  Working  knowletlge 
of  all  departments — daily  and  weekly. 
B.A.,  Master’s  in  Advertising.  Box 
1929.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEMBER  OF  DAILY  GROUP’S  top 
management  seeks  offer  that  will  com- 
Iiel  leaving.  Strong  background  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  news,  circulation,  iiersonnel 
and  over-all  management.  F,'xcellent 
references.  Please  give  as  many  details 
as  possible.  Write  Box  1897,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROBLEM-SOLVER 
Eleven  years’  creative  sales  with  top 
newspai>er  experience.  Results  oriented 
for  profit  and  growth.  Seeks  sales  man¬ 
agement  op|x>rtunity  for  1968.  Marrie<l, 
degree,  early  SO’s.  Write  Box  1893, 
Uitor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 


YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  FAMILY  MAN 
desires  challenging  position;  14  years' 
experience  (over  3  years  as  CM)  in 
competitive  area.  Top  references.  Ex¬ 
cellent  work  record.  Prefer  Zone  9: 
consider  others.  Box  1845,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Ambitious,  employed  STATE  MANAGER 
of  125,000  daily  at  $10,000  intereste<l 
in  directorship,  assistant  or  state. 
Twenty  years’  cxiterience  all  phases. 
Prefer  Zones  3.  4.  5  or  6  hut  would 
consider  others.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
1878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  CM.  experienced  in  all 
phases:  ABC,  Little  Merchant,  Home 
Delivery.  Motor  Routes,  Telephone 
Sales,  Effective  Promotions.  Single 
Copy  Sales  and  Administration.  Ex¬ 
perienced  large  metro  dailies  and  coun¬ 
try.  Top  references.  Box  1884,  Eclitor 
£  Publisher. 


Editorial 


MAN.  MATURE.  COLLEGE  GRAD. 
15  years’  of  war/intelligence/reporting 
experience,  wants  challenging  report¬ 
ing  job.  Box  1779.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  with  MS  in 
Journalism  desires  exciting  i>oaition  in 
Zone  2.  Limited  exiierience  but  versa¬ 
tile  and  flexible.  Box  1863,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OLD  PRO,  51 — now  weekly  managing 
editor— dissatisfied;  layouts,  heads,  in- 
depth  research ;  fast,  accurate  rewrite 
rei)orting ;  want  congenial,  professional 
well-paiil  position.  Permanent.  Box 
1785.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  experienced  in  all 
phases ;  top-notch  coverage  every  beat ; 
sparkling  layouts;  daily  column;  ma¬ 
ture  judgment.  Desires  return  to  Mid¬ 
west.  Excellent  references.  Box  1842, 
Ed'tor  &  Publisher. 

GIRL  FRIDAY  on  me<lium-size<l  daily 
wants  family  or  youth  section  to  edit 
on  newspaper  where  emphasis  is  on 
community  action.  Would  be  inter- 
este<l  in  No.  2  spot  on  top  paper,  but 
neeil  salary  commensurate  with  respon¬ 
sibility.  Box  1837,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Midwest  long-time  FEATURE  EDITOR, 
active  participant  in  social  services, 
civic  affairs,  humanities,  seeking 
greener  pastures.  Family  man.  Prefer 
Zone  1  thru’  5.  Box  1836,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER.  10  years’ 
experience,  seeks  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lay  out  and  make  up  pages. 
Age  38;  dedicated.  Box  1834,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Solid  ability, 
knowledge.  experience,  willingness; 
family;  veteran;  J-grad.  Prefers  west 
but  will  hear  all  offers ;  also  strong 
in  public  relations.  Top  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Box  1879,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED,  MIDWEST-TRAINED, 
national  award-winning  reporter- 
writer-e<litor,  now  in  Berkeley  and  at 
chronological  (30)  and  professional 
crossroads,  seeks  challenging,  creative 
post  metro  area  for  long-range  com¬ 
mitment.  Personable,  versatile,  excel¬ 
lent  references,  record.  J-School  grad, 
decade  exi>erience;  some  university  PR. 
Minimum  $10,000.  Desires  work  rele¬ 
vant  to  major  issues  of  times.  Box 
1861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE— Veteran  work¬ 
ing  news  executive  available  for  news- 
pa|)er,  news  service.  Available  about 
Jan.  1  ;  earlier  in  Far  West.  Reply 
Box  1853,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  SPECIALIST 
IV  riter-Photographer  ex|>erience<l  in 
magazine,  newspaiter,  and  corporate 
communications.  Top  free-lance  maga¬ 
zine  article  cre<lits:  Vietnam  combat, 
aviation,  sports,  industrial  subjects. 
Mature  family  man,  40,  now  earning 
$13,001)  at  executive  iiosition  in  relnte<l 
field.  Available  Jan.  1,  1968 — contract 
or  staff  basis.  Currently  living  in  lx)s 
Angeles  area  but  willing  to  relocate. 
References,  samples  on  reiiuest.  Box 
1923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIE'Y  ME 
AVAILABLE 
January  1.  1968 

Start  the  new  year  off  by  realizing 
the  full  potential  of  your  classified 
wetion.  Tm  an  experienced  CAM, 
ywnK.  EKKresaive,  and  lookinir  for  a 
challenge.  Daily  and  weekly  experience. 
Box  1924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  AN  AGGRESSIVE  MAN 
MORE  LINEAGE?  (Early  80’i 
Advertising  (sales)  manager,  high 
•uccessful  11  years’  competitive  < 
Perience;  can  build  outstanding  sa 
promotion  organization.  Excellent  n 
"jnees.  Prefer  Zones  6-7-8-9.  Box  18! 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEXAS  ONLY!  If  you  need  a  reporter 
with  real  good  ability,  drop  a  line. 
Four  years’  exi>erience  mostly  metro, 
but  some  rural.  Published  (more  than 
once)  nationally.  City  or  siairts  side 
— you  name  it  anil  I’ve  done  it,  even 
desk.  Salary  now  more  than  ilouble 
where  I  started,  but  the  job’s  the 
thing,  not  just  $.  Box  1894,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


F(K)D  EDITOR  of  leading  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaiier  for  past  14  years  de¬ 
sires  same  tyiie  of  iM>sition  with  pub¬ 
lication  or  as  fooil  publicist  with  ad 
agency  or  commercial  firms.  Extensive 
Journalism  and  foods  background 
(graduate  dietition).  Prefer  Boston 
area  or  Zone  1  ;  will  also  consider 
free-lancing.  Box  1920,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  WRITING  JOB  WANTED 
by  beginner,  29.  Can  take  pictures. 
Write  Box  1936,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


EDITOR/ WRITER.  33  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  newspaper  and  magazine  prixluc- 
tion.  Try  me.  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  1904, 
F.ditor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  CITY  EDITOR,  early  40’s. 
wants  to  be  managing  eilitor  on 
me<lium-size<l  daily.  Knows  all  phases. 
Location  unimixirtant.  Box  1928,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CRACK  JOURNALL8T.  skilleil  writer. 

I  seeks  metroiiolitan  spot  on  eastern  sea- 
'  boaril.  Ivy  League  grad  25 — now 
eilitor  of  6300  midwest  daily.  Top 
cliiipings.  references  and  initiative. 
Box  1917,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
with  no  way  up  in  present  job  seeks 
new  horizons.  Now  managing  eilitor 
of  quality  West  Coast  daily.  Old 
enough  (48)  to  know  business  from 
shop  up:  young  enough  to  apply  crea¬ 
tive  solutions  to  your  tired,  old  prob¬ 
lems.  If  you  want  a  fresh  start  at 
i  making  your  newspaper  into  a  gooil 
one.  I’m  interesteil.  Your  staff  size, 
circulation  unimixirtant.  Any  lix’ation, 
any  realistic  offer  considereil.  Box  1902. 
F.ditor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST,  28.  seeking  publication 
that  knows  Latin  America  is  imixirtant 
news.  Experience*!  writer,  copy  desk, 
lay-out  language  ability.  Travel  any¬ 
where — locate  anywhere.  Box  1892, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGINEERING-JOURNALISM  back¬ 
ground,  eilucation  and  exiierience. 
Seeks  socio-scientific  writing  job  mag¬ 
azine,  newspaper,  PR.  Box  1913.  Eil- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


I  TALENTED  GAL,  writing  flair,  eili- 
i  torial  background,  desires  newspaper 
j  involvement.  Great  secretary.  Column- 
\  mindeii.  Versatility,  plus.  4.5-young, 
i  Anywhere.  Box  1921.  Fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


'  SOCIETY  EDITOR.  FEATURES:  ex- 
i  lierience  small  New  Mexico,  Calif. 
‘  da’lies:  reporting  large  Washington 
I  daily.  M.  Murphy.  814 — 4th  St., 
Cheney.  Wash.,  99004. 


Operators-Machinists 

I  TTS  OPERATOR — Fast  and  accurate : 
I  straight  or  tabular :  newspaper,  trade 
I  plant  experience;  male:  married;  35. 
I  Days  only  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Union.  Box 
I  1802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

I  HAPPY.  SA’nSFIED  EDITORS  won’t 
I  be  interested.  This  photographer  thinks, 
works,  creates.  Will  not  waste  talents — 
I  they  came  the  hard  way.  Age  35.  Now 
Zone  5.  Box  1867,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


!  PHOTOGRAPHER.  J-grad.  4  years’ 
I  experience,  wants  step  up  to  larger 
I  paper.  Prefer  Area  9.  Box  1783,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeking  features  to  spot  news  on  daily 
paiier.  Creative  and  hard  working.  Con¬ 
siderable  daily,  weekly  and  commercial 
exiierience,  both  color  and  black  and 
white.  Has  own  photo  equipment.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Prefer  Zone  5.  Box 
1907,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 


FLOORMAN — 20  years’  experience 
newspapers:  ad,  page  makeup  (news 
and/or  classified),  Ludlow.  Single, 
non-drinker;  willing  to  relocate.  Box 
1789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Prod'tction 


ACCURATE  PRODUCrriON  TYPIST 
desires  manuscript  typing  or  miscellany 
assignments.  Box  1'782,  Fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Production 


FOREMAN  —  Ex^rienced :  Graphic 
.Arts.  Photo-tyiiesetting.  Wants  job  as 
assistant  or  production  manager  un¬ 
derstudy.  Box  1774,  Fklitor  &  Pub- 
I'sher. 


Public  Relations 


BRAZILIAN  BACKGROL”ND-  My  four 
years  in  PR  spot  in  Brazil,  on  top  of 
10  years’  reixirting  and  editing  in  U.S., 
m.akes  unique  combination  for  unique 
job  with  PR  agency,  business,  govern¬ 
ment.  $11,000.  Box  1927.  Fklitor  & 
Publisher. 


!  ANY  PR  PROBLEMS  that  a.ld  up  to 
a  spot  re<iuiring  top  writing  ability, 
a  dab  of  the  creative  and  |ie<iple- 
business  know-how?  Then,  you’ll  be 
interesteil  in  this  old  pro’s  resume  and 
work  samples.  Currently  agency  fet- 
j  tereil:  seeks  change  to  right  spot  in 
Aren  4  or  5.  Box  1891,  Fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATION.^  DIRECTOR  for 
trade  association  seeks  new  challenge 
in  corixirate  PR.  Want  to  create  new 
program  or  give  zest  to  existing  one. 
Fklitorial,  writing  and  publishing  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  38.  Will  relocate  Box 
1903,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


I  CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
tFayabla  with  order! 

I  4-tiats  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

I  3-tines . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 


2-tlnes  .  $1.10  per  lint,  per  iuue 

1-time  $1.20  per  line,  per  inue 


Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

3  liaes  minimum 
(Ho  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.,  in  response  to  ’help  wanted’ 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decoratioas,  changes  your  classi- 
fled  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  dispim- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line— $%.S0 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


4-timos . $1.35  per  line,  per  iuue 

3-tim«  . $1.45  per  line,  per  iuue 

2-timu  . $1.55  per  line,  per  iuue 

1-time  . $1.65  per  line,  per  iuue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tunsday,  4:30  Pb4 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  arc  valid  for  1-yoar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av*..  N.  Y,.  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plaza  2-70S0 
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The  Day  Brown  Broke 
With  British  Press 

Ity  Edwin  Roth 


London 

Britain  is  still  talking  with 
anger  or  amusement  about  the 
sensational  liehavior  of  Foreign 
Secretary  George  Brown  during 
the  Anglo-American  dinner 
given  by  Canadian-born  press 
tycoon  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet 
at  London’s  Savoy  Hotel,  where 
Brown  attacked  his  host  and 
insulted  newspapermen. 

This  came  immediately  after 
a  serious  clash  l)etween  the 
British  press  and  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Harold  Wilson’s  Labor 
government  about  a  briefing 
given  to  some  British  corre¬ 
spondents  by  Wilson’s  and 
Brown’s  “Europe-Minlster”  Lord 
Chalfont,  which  Wilson  de- 
scrilted  as  “off  the  record”  and 
“non-attributable.”  Before  he 
joined  the  Lal)or  government 
and  became  Lord  Chalfont  in 
Octol)er  1964,  he  was  the  pro¬ 
fessional  journalist  Alun  Gwyn- 
ne  Jones,  defense  correspondent 
of  the  London  Titn-es. 

During  his  briefing  for  some 
British  coi  iespondents  covering 
a  recent  European  Free  Trade 
Association  meeting  in  Lausan¬ 
ne,  Lord  Chalfont  threatened 
that  if  Britain  were  kept  out  of 
the  European  Common  Market, 
Britain  might  withdraw  from 
all  defense  commitments  in  West 
Germany,  take  the  British  troops 
out  of  West  Germany  and  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  recognise  Communist 
East  Germany. 

Blackmail? 

-All  the  correspondents  who 
attended  this  briefing  say  Lord 
Chalfont  wanted  them  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  threat  as  an  obvious 
attempt  to  blackmail  West  Ger¬ 
many  into  putting  really  tough 
pressure  on  General  de  Gaulle. 
The  story  was  published  without 
Lord  Chalfont’s  name,  but  Wil¬ 
son  admitted  later  that  Chalfont 
had  been  the  source. 

Wilson  and  Brown  denied  that 
Chalfont  had  attempted  to  put 
piessure  on  West  Germany — 
and  attacked  the  press.  But  these 
denials  were  made  ridiculous 
when  West  German  correspond¬ 
ents  revealed  that  Chalfont  had 
made  exactly  the  same  threats 
at  an  “off  the  record”  dinner 
with  them  in  Brussels — one  week 
l)efore  he  spoke  to  the  British 
correspondents  in  Lausanne.  The 
German  correspondents  said  that 
because  so  much  had  been  said 
and  written  about  the  Lausanne 
briefing,  they  felt  free  to  pub¬ 
lish  what  Chalfont  had  told  them 
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in  Brussels. 

All  these  raised  very  serious 
questions  about  the  meaning  of 
“oif  the  record”  and  “non- 
attributable” — and  about  the 
use  of  correspondents  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  diplomatic  pressure. 

George  Brown  was  very  angry 
alwut  the  press  when  he  went  to 
Lord  Thomson’s  dinner.  Only  a 
few  weeks  l)efore,  he  had  been 
involved  in  very  undignified 
scenes  with  press  photographers 
and  reporters  during  the  Labor 
party  convention  in  Scar- 
Ik) rough.  Because  of  these  scenes, 
he  had  sensationally  discussed 
his  drinking  problem  on  British 
television.  (E&P,  Oct.  21) 

American  Gue^ls 

Lord  Thomson’s  Anglo- .Ameri¬ 
can  dinner  was  in  honor  of 
executives  from  77  .American 
companies  who  were  in  London 
for  a  seminar  on  world  affairs 
organized  by  the  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Company.  To  meet 
them.  Lord  Thomson  had  in¬ 
vited  executives  from  Britain’s 
largest  companies. 

Foreign  Secretary  Brown 
came  to  the  dinner  from  a  cock¬ 
tail  reception  of  the  .Argentine 
ambassador.  .After  dinner,  he 
introduced  his  prepared  speech 
about  Britain’s  place  in  a 
changing  world  with  an  un¬ 
scripted  preliminary,  in  which  he 
personally  attacked  and  insulted 
his  host.  When  Lord  Thomson 
tried  to  make  an  interjection. 
Brown  told  him  to  “shut  up.” 

Furiously,  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Foreign  Secretary  ac¬ 
cused  his  host  of  having  de¬ 
graded  his  newspapers.  “Now  I 
don’t  mind,  and  I  don’t  think 
any  of  us  in  the  government 
mind,”  roared  Brown.  “.All  I  tell 
you  is  you  are  doing — your 
papers  are  doing — a  very,  very 
great  disservice  to  this  country, 
and  a  very  great  disservice  to 
the  affairs  we  ought  to  be  con- 
troling. 

“I  don’t  want  any  misunder¬ 
standing.  I  am  your  guest.  But 
I  must  make  this  quite  clear.  I 
think  you  are  overdoing  it.  I 
think  it’s  about  time  you  stopped. 

“Your  business  is  to  fight  the 
other  papers  off.  You  must  beat 
them.  Some  of  us  are  concerned 
about  the  country.  Some  of  us 
think  it’s  about  time  we  stopped 
gi\ing  the  Russians  a  head  start 
in  everything  we  are  doing,  and 
— my  dear  Roy — I  ask  you  and  ' 
the  Sunday  Times  to  take  this 


into  account,  and  for  God’s  sake 
stop.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
D-Notices  or  anything  else.  You 
are  ruining  a  lot  of  things.  It’s 
about  time  you  stopped!” 

D-Notices  (D  for  Defense) 
are  the  secret  notices  by  which 
the  British  government  tells  the 
press  which  defense  secrets 
should  not  be  mentioned.  The 
Sunday  Times  disregarded  D- 
Notices  by  publishing  the  story 
of  British  traitor  and  Soviet 
master  spy  Harold  Philby,  who 
was  for  33  years  in  the  British 
secret  service  while  he  worked 
as  a  spy  for  Russia. 

George  Brown  “according  to 
well-informed  circles”  (and 
every  political  writer  knows  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase  in  this 
context)  felt  strongly  that  the 
publication  of  the  Philby  story 
had  harmed  Britain. 

After  Brown’s  speech.  Lord 
Thomson  rose  and  said  with 
icy  contempt  to  his  other 
guests:  “We  don’t  always  take 
George  very  seriously,  and  now 
you  have  a  very  good  picture  of 
the  man  who  is  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  of  this  great  country.” 

But  worse  followed  when  the 
invited  correspondents  sur¬ 
rounded  Brown  to  ask  him 
whether  he  had  meant  the  Phil¬ 
by  story.  Brown  who  had  con¬ 
tinued  drinking,  was  personally 
insulting  to  the  correspondents, 
yelling  “You  can’t  do  a  Chalfont 
on  me — full  stop.  Why  the  bloody 
hell  shouldn’t  you  speculate  now 
and  again?” 

‘I’roslituled  Press’ 

While  the  .American  guests 
watched  and  listened.  Brown 
“the  most  prostituted  press  in 
shouted  that  Britain’s  press  is 
the  world,”  snatched  a  re¬ 
porter’s  pencil  from  his  hand, 
swore  at  the  newspapermen,  and 
contemptuously  mentioned  the 
salaries  they  are  paid  (Earlier, 
he  had  quite  irrelevantly  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  salaries  of  Britan’s 
two  highest-paid  executives  who 
were  guests  at  the  dinner,  and 


remarked  that  they  are  getting 
far  too  much.)  When  Brown 
insulted  the  correspondents,  an 
.American  shouted  at  him:  “You 
are  a  disgrace  to  your  country!” 

Horrified,  the  Foreign  Office 
news  department  chief  Robin 
Haydon  tried  to  pull  Brown 
away,  but  Brown  resisted.  .Above 
the  uproar.  Brown  was  heard  to 
shout  that  he  had  been  elected 
by  the  British  people.  Before 
Haydon  could  get  Brown  away. 
Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  For¬ 
eign  Secretary  declared  that  he 
was  breaking  off  relations  with 
the  press. 

.All  this  gave  George  Brown 
his  worst-ever  publicity.  Now 
Britain  wonders  what  will  lie  the 
place,  time,  and  circumstances 
of  the  next  undignified  scene — 
and  how  long  Brown  can  remain 
Foreign  Secretary.  But  the  big¬ 
gest  question  now  being  asked 
is  how  Brown  would  behave 
under  the  strain  of  a  really 
dangerous  crisis. 

• 

Boston  Globe  Breaks 
With  a  Tradition 

The  Boston  Globe,  breaking  a 
71-year-old  tradition  of  not  en¬ 
dorsing  political  candidates,  on 
Monday  endorsed  Kevin  H. 
White  for  mayor  of  Boston. 

The  Globe  said  in  an  editorial 
that  “principle  rather  than 
politics  dictated  its  decision.” 

“In  this  hour  of  trouble  and 
opportunity  for  our  city  there 
is  a  great  principle  involved,” 
the  newspaper  said,  “the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  all  of  our  citizens  be 
given  an  equal  hearing  and  then 
equal  treatment.” 

“To  be  silent  on  this  para¬ 
mount  issue  of  equal  treatment 
for  all  would  be  to  forsake  the 
purpose  of  the  Globe’s  founder, 
Gen.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  to  sup¬ 
port  equal  opportunity  for  all 
regardless  of  religion  or  politi¬ 
cal  affiliation  or  race.” 

“.  .  .  The  Globe  today  departs 
from  its  tradition  and  endorses 
Kevin  H.  White  for  mayor  .  . 
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To  the  Boy  Scouts  at  Camp  Lewis 
Humble  is  Operation  Water  Mountain 


picnic.  But  sometimes  it  feels  good 
to  have  sore  muscles.  □  Today, 
a  gravity-feed  system  supplies  the 
Scout  campsite  with  plenty  of  clean, 
freshwater.  □  To  these  young 
boys  Humble  probably  isn’t 
America’s  Leading  Energy 
Company.  To  them  Humble  is 
Operation  Water  Mountain.  This  is 
not  the  first  —  or  the  last  — 


community  service  to  be  rendered 
by  our  men  at  Bayonne.  Their  spirit 
reflects  a  genuine  attitude  at 
Humble:  that  we  must  constantly 
respond  to  the  needs  of  America’s 
most  important  resource  —  its 
people. 


Their  water  system  damaged  by  a 
summer  storm,  the  Scouts  at  Camp 
Lewis,  New  Jersey,  were  stuck 
without  fresh  water  —  to  drink  or 
use  for  cooking.  And  no  showers! 

A  group  of  fellows  from  Humble’s 
Bayonne,  N.J.,  Refinery  moved 
quickly  to  remedy  the  problem.  On 
a  Saturday,  some  50  Humble  men 
met  at  the  camp  to  begin  Operation 
Water  Mountain.  □  They  buried  a 
10,000-gallon  tank  in  a  mountaintop 
overlooking  the  camp.  Then  they 
painstakingly  laid  1200  feet  of 
pipeline  and  completed  connections 
to  the  camp’s  well  below.  It  was  no 


Humble  Oil  & 

NC(^  Refining  Company 

and  the  people  who  make  it 
America’s  Leading  Energy  Company 
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3  out  of  4  of  our  adult  subscribers  are  men  of  letters. 


It’s  a  fact:  Adult  subscribers  represent  almost  If  you  want  to  talk  to  an  adult, 
half  the  total  subscribers  to  Science  News.  educated,  science-oriented  audience. 

And  74.9%  of  them  are  college  graduates!  talk  to  us. 

Indeed,  35.7%  of  our  adult  subscribers  These  are  but  a  few  highlights  from 

have  Masters  or  Doctorate  degrees.  And  over  a  new  survey  of  Science  News 
half  have  had  some  graduate  study.  subscribers.  You  may  be  interested  in  the 

Quite  an  audience!*  findings  on  other  types  of  subscribers 

Actually,  our  subscribers  are  not  only  men  of  Colleges/Schools, 

letters.  They’re  men  of  figures:”  Businesses,  Libraries  and  Students. 

•  They  report  a  median  family  income 

of  $13,819.  Write  or  phone  for  a  copy  to: 

•  94.5%  are  renewal  subscribers.  General  Advertising  Dept., 

•  46.1%  have  been  reading  Science  News  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 

for  five  years  or  more.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  10017 

•  26.1%  supervise  scientific  and  Atlanta  •  Chic:  go  •  Cincinnati  •  Dallas  •  Detroit 
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